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PREFACE. 
— 


n through Italy, I had 
ſcarcely arrived at Naples before I 
paid a viſit to Mount Veſuvius, at the firſt 
eruption of which, under the emperor 
Titus, and ſeventy-nine years after Chriſt, 

the elder Pliny loſt his life. On my re- 
turn to Portici, wiſhing to ſee Hercula- 
neum, then recently diſcovered *, I de- 
ſcended with torches, about eighty feet be- 
low the ſurface of the earth, into that 
region of darkneſs: but the damp and 
coldneſs of the air, and the ſmoke of the 
torches, ſoon obliged me to meaſure back 
my ſteps. 


In 1736 the duke of Elbœof having ordered a well to be 
dug in his garden at Portici, diſcovered a vault, under which 
he found ſeveral columns and ftatues. He afterwards parted 
with the eſtate to the king, who dug ſeveral miles 298 
ns, and explored that ancient town, 
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which is built over it. T. N. 
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At Portici I viſited a fine palace belong- 


ing to the king of Naples, from whoſe 


capital it is about two leagues diſtant, in a 
moſt charming ſituation by the ſea- ſide 
at the foot of Mount Veſuvius. Even now 
my imagination often carries me to that de- 
lightful ſpot, and I exclaim, 


Abite nunc urbanz moleſtzque curz. 


While ſurveying the curioſities of the 
King's Muſeum, collected from Hercu- 
laneum“, including nuts, eggs, bread, 
and other proviſions, found there in per- 
fect preſervation, I ſaw perſons employed 
in decyphering ancient manuſcripts, which 
ſeemed ready to fall to duſt, They 
conſiſted of cylindric rolls, nearly in the 
form of rolled tobacco. The firſt folds 
were ſo difficult to open, that it was neceſſary 
to make uſe of a machine to draw out, by 
means of ſcrews, this black and ſhattered 
parchment upon linen or unctuous paper. As 


* Others have fince been added from the ancient Pompeii, 
now called Pompeiana, another town beyond the mountain, 
which ſhared the ſame fate with Herculaneum, and which 
has been wholly expoſed to view; whereas Herculaneum 
was cloſed up again for the ſafety of the town of Portici, 


ſoon 
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ſeon as the decypherer had diſcovered. a 
word, he wrote it down; gueſſing at thoſe 
which were illegible by the ſenſe and con- 
nection of the ſentence : and though theſe 
writings had no points -or commas, the 
learning and intelligence of the perſons 
employed ſupplied all theſe defects. 

While I was admiring this ingenious 
work, one of the decypherers, the Abbe 
Spalatini, a man of great talents and un- 
common politeneſs, informed me, theſe rolls 
had been found in Herculaneum, a town 
which had been buried ſeventeen centuries 
beneath the lava of Mount Veſuvius. We 
flatter ourſelves,” ſaid he, © that among 
theſe ancient manuſcripts we ſhall find 
thoſe fragments of celebrated authors which 
have, been unfortunately loſt, eſpecially of 
Polybius, Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis, Dio- 
dorus Siculus, Dion Caſſius, Salluſt, Ta- 
citus, and Livy: but in lieu of the gold we 
ſeek for, we have as yet only found mine- 
rals of little value; ſuch as Greek works on 
muſic, phyſic, morality, and rhetoric.” I 
requeſted his permiſſion to look at theſe 
ancient writings, among which obſerving a 
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very voluminous roll in Greek, entitled, 
The Travels of Antenor in Greece and in Aſia, 
I aſked him if he was acquainted with that 
work. No,” ſaid he; I have no time 
to read ſuch a heap of traſh, written by an 


author never {ſpoken of *.” Having ſome 
little 


Here the Abbe Spalatini was miſtaken; for every one 
knows that many learned men have ſpoken of Antenor. St. 
Auguſtin in particular, in his book De Civitate Dei, lib. vii. 
chap. 15. thus deſcribes his perſon : ©** Tnenormis proceritas, 
factulenta gracilitas, rubor temperatus, oculi cafti quidem, ſed vi- 
giles, et in aſpectu micantes ; ſpecioſus et immeditatus inceſſus.”” — 
4 Tall but not gigantic, ſlender but not lean, moderately 
florid, with grey eyes, but very attentive and ſparkling 
when they meet thoſe of others; laſtly, a handſome and 
eaſy walk.“ 

It muſt, however, be confeſſed that the learned do not 
agree relative to the time when Antenor lived. Lillius Gi- 
raldus aſſerts that he was the ſculptor mentioned by Pauſa- 
nias as having made the ſtatues of Harmodius and Ariſtogiton, 
which Xerxes took away when he invaded Greece, and which 
Alexander reſtored to the Athenians when he took Perſepolis, 

« My opinion, ſays Lillius, “ is confirmed by Antenor 
having known Ariſtides in his old age; for Ariſtides was 

Archon of At ens in the ſeventy- ſecond olympiad, or four 
hundred and eighty-nine years before Chriſt.” Peter Col- 
wius, an author of great preciſion, ſtrongly denies this aſ- 
ſertion. According to him, Antenor lived much later; 
namely, in the ninety-third olympiad, or four hundred and 
eight years before Chriſt; 4305 of the Julian period, and 
346 from the building of Rome. This learned calculation 
rr drawn upon him a direct contradiction from Johannes 

Wower, 
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little knowledge of the Greek, I requeſted 
him to lend me the manuſcript for a few 
days: but after ſhutting myſelf up in 
my room during four-and-twenty hours, I 
found I was not ſufficiently familiar with 
the language AY to underſtand, and 
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Wower, who pours forth a torrent of abuſe on Colwius, and 
calls him doctor afinorum. But in this Wower is wrong; for 
he aſſerts that Antenor did not live till the time of Alexan- 
derthe Great, three hundred and forty years before Chriſt ; 
which is a conſiderable error, and differs fixty-eight years 
from the truth. But he adds that this Greek author pre- 
tended to have lived at an earlier period, in order to render 
his Memoirs more intereſting and attractive, by appearing to 
have perſonallyknown the philoſophers and great men of whom 
he ſpeaks. At this paradox Godeſcalcus Stewechins expreſſes 
the utmoſt amazement, and angrily exclaims againſt the ig- 
norance and effrontery of theſe writers. It is evident, 
ſays he, that had Antenor lived at the time of Alexander, 
he would molt aſſuredly have ſpoken of that hero, of the 
burning of Epheſus, the battle of Chæronea, and the aſſaſ- 
ſination of Philip of Macedon.*”* In this Cornelius Celſus and 
Priceus agree: but itis true they defend their opinion with a 
degree of moderation that leaves a doubt of their-own con · 
viction. 

What concluſion can we draw from this diverſity and con- 
tradition ! All that is certain is, that Antenor did exiſt: 
but the period when he lived we muſt leave to the deciſion of 
more learned critics, and ſay, 


Non noſtrum inter vos tantas componere lites “. 


For this note I am obliged to a learned frien who 3 me in the 
tranflation of the manuſcript. 
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accurately to tranſlate, ſo important a work. 
I therefore repeated my viſit to the Abbe, 
and aſked his permiſſion to take the manu- 
ſcript with me to Paris ; promiſing, on my 
word of honour, to return it as ſoon as the 
tranſlation ſhould be. finiſhed. He heſi- 
tated a conſiderable time, but at length. 
yielded to my urgent requeſt. 

When I arrived at Paris, I affociated in 
my labour a friend, whoſe profound eru- 
dition has cleared up the obſcurity of many 
parts of the manuſcript, and greatly contri- 
buted to the completion of the work. As 
to its authenticity, 1t would be carrying 
ſcepticiſm to a ridiculous extent to enter- 
t:in the ſlighteſt doubt of Antenor's ex- 
iſtence, which is as certain as that of 
Ariſtotle. or Plato, and of which the book 


he has left behind him is a ſufficient proof. 


The public J hope will think me entitled 
to ſome thanks for my labours; and that 
the antiquity and ſingularity of the Work 
will be an apology for any defects in the 


tranſlation: happy, if the well-informed 


read it through curioſity; people of faſhion 
to paſs away their time, or to acquire, with- 
out fatigue, ſome ideas relative to the man- 

| | | | ners 
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ners and cuſtoms of antiquity; and the 
ladies, in ſearch of adventures, as an anti- 
dote for the vapours, or to feed and cheriſh 
the ſenſibility of their hearts. 

As to the poetry occaſionally introduced 
in the original, I have endeavoured, as 
far as poſſible, to convey the ſenſe, and 
even the poetical ſpirit of the text. Every 
tranſlation, however, of a great poet is at 
| beſt but a figure in wax, that vainly at- 
tempts to repreſent an animated being. 


4 


. 


ANTENOR's PREFACE. 


W HEN firſt I gave my Travels to the 
world, I had witneſſed twenty- 

feven olympiads; or, in other words, the 
fun had deſcribed his annual circle a hun- 
dred and eight times ſince I firſt beheld his 
light. Theſe years have ſucceſſively va- 
niſhed like the ſhadow on a ſun-dial; for 
time itſelf is but a point between two eter- 
nities. What numbers of men have I ſeen 
ſpring into exiſtence and die! The rapid 
and innumerable generations of man, like 
the waves of a river, puſh each other down 
the ſtream that leads to the ocean of 
oblivion! What battles and revolutions 
have once excited the univerſal attention 
and intereſt of mankind, though now for- 
gotten, and blotted for ever from their me- 
mory ! What is now become of thoſe ty- 
rants, thoſe factious intriguers who, ſwelling 
with pride or panting for riches and power, 
have mounted from crime to crime till they 
have ſeized the government of the ſtate, and 
Wnt from 
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from that elevation, like evil genit riding 
in the ſtorms of heaven, ſpread cala- 
mity and defolation over their country ? 
All theſe are now mere duſt of the earth, 
loaded with the curſes of thoſe who paſs 
over them: yet I till exiſt! But when 
the ſolemn knell of death ſhall ſtrike, of 
what importance will it be whether we have 
lived a century or a day 

Should any one, envious of my longevity, 
inquire by what means I have lived ſo long, I 
would reply that I pofleſs no ſecret, no magic 
charm but the rules of temperance. I 
uſe much exerciſe, drink a great deal of 
water and hydromel , frequently make 
excurſions in the country, obſerve ſobriety 
both in meals and in the enjoyment of 
pleaſure, attend to deaulrocit, and W 
ſerenity of mind. 

But for the amuſement both of my con- | 
temporaries and of poſterity, who appear 


* Hydromel is water and honey boiled together, ſome- 
times with old wine. This beverage is very ſalutary for 
bilious people, and for the aged. When Auguſtus aſked'a 
citizen of Rome, who was above an hundred years old, by 
what means he had ſo long retained his vigor both of body 
and mind, the latter replied, ** By oil without, and honey 
within,” 


before 
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before me with the awful aſpect of my 
future | judges, I will here tranſcribe the 
criticiſms with which my book was at- 
tacked at the time of its firſt appearance; 
not for the ſake of refuting them, but for 
the convenience of the reader, who will 
thus, without difficulty, find weapons at 
hand with which to ſtrike. 

The Travels of Antenor,” faid a ſophiſt 
of Athens, © are a ftrange irregular work ; 
and were I deſired to give them a proper ti- 
tle, I ſhould call them The Follies of Antenor. 
In this wild and heterogeneous production 
the author has totally ſubverted the chro- 
nological order of events, which is the 
only clue that can conduct us amid the in- 
tricacies of hiſtory, through the labyrinth 
of paſt ages. Who, that poſſeſſes the leaſt 


crudition—what philoſopher of the Ly- 


 exum or of the Portico, can read, without 
indignantly throwing it away, a book, in 
which men, who lived at the diſtance of a 
century or more from each other, appear at 
once upon the ſtage ?” | 
A peripatetic, whoſe retentive memory, 
like a lamp in the abſence of the fun, ſerved 
him inſtead of genius, complained that J 
had borrowed from the labours of other 


men, 
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men, without quoting the authorities em- 
ployed. If Antenor,” ſaid he, were 
not a plagiariſt, deſirous of decking him- 
ſelf, like the bird of Æſop, in the plum- 
age of the peacock, he would have imi- 
tated thoſe learned writers who nate, in 
the margin of every page, the mines from 
which they extract their gold; which not 
only renders their works far more intereſt- 
ing, but even becomes advantageous to the 
authors, ſince this accumulation of names 
and lines neceſſarily increaſes the bulk of 
the volume.“ | 

A wit of the Academy reproached me 
with oftentatiouſly diſplaying my learning 
and diſſeminating reflections ſo awkward- 
ly, that women and people of faſhion will 
fall aſleep while peruſing my Work, and 
be prohibited reading it by their phy- 
ſicians, as the juice of poppies is forbidden 
to weak ſtomachs. 

A diſciple of Homer cared very little for 
my inattention to chronology or my plagi- 
ariſms, but complained that my ſtyle was 
deſtitute of the ornaments of imagination; 
and preferred reading his ewn verſes again 
and again to nodding over my inſipid 


proſe, 
A dia- 
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A dialectician recommended my ſtudying 
his treatiſe on logic, that I might learn to 
write with method ; a geometrician at- 
tempted mathematically to prove that I have 
continually erred in the meaſures and diſ- 
tances; and a prieſt of Bacchus accuſed me 
of impiety and blaſphemy; while a fol- 
lower of Epicurus charged me with ſuper- 
ſtition. Laſtly, one of the fine gentle- 
men of Athens thought both the amours of 
Phanor and my own dull, tedious, and ill- 
contrived. | | 

I confeſs ſo many objections exaſper- 
ated my ſelf- love, and I haſtily reſumed 
my ſtyle to repel and parry the blows of 
my critics; nor was I deterred by want of 
arguments or retaliative abuſe : but ] felt 
that it would irritate my mind and diſturb 
my tranquillity, and therefore I preferred 
letting my Work fall gently of itſelf, as 
light bodies deſcend through the air, to 
hurrying it into the abyſs with the noiſe- 
and rapidity of a ball of lead. 

As to thoſe learned men who may wiſh 
to add to their profound erudition a know- 
ledge of the time of my death, I ſhall be 
unable to ſatisfy them as long as I continue 
to live. | 
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CHAP. IL 
Antenor's miraculous birth. —His education, His 
| departure for Athens. 


O08 I was born at Epheſus, a city of Tonia, uni- 


verſally celebrated for its ſuperb | temple of 


Diana. My mother was conſecrated to the 

. "worſhip of that goddeſs, and at fourteen years of 
manners became an example to the young 
prieſtefſes, and the admiration of the old. Her 
youth and beauty gave additional luſtre to her 
virtues, and ſhe enjoyed happineſs without alloy; 
when an unforeſeen and miraculous event over- 


a of heaven, and the idol of mankind. 2g 
vol. I, | — . The 
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age her- ſtrict devotion and the purity of her 


clouded the felicity of her who was the favourite 
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* 6 THE TRAVELS OF ANTENOR 


The amiable and virtuous Euphroſyne (for 
that was my mother's name) was ſuddenly at- 
tacked by thoſe ſymptoms which evidently an- 


nounced that ſhe was pregnant. The news flew 
on the wings of ſcandal from mouth to mouth, 


and the whole community of prieſteſſes were full 
of aftoniſhmegt and alarm, expecting to ſee the 
goddeſs revenge the profanation of her temple 
by the appearance of ſome deſtructive monſter, 


or the diſorder of the contending elements: yet 


the heavens continued ſerene, nor did any monſter 


come to afflict the earth; and therefore ca- 
lumny was at length ſilent, and the prieſteſſes 
reſumed their indulgence for my mother, who 
aſſerted, with all the candor of perfect innocence, 
that her mind was as pure as the virgin bluſh of 
unſullied modeſty. "HY 
All that ſhe could recollect was, that falling 
aſleep one day in the outer incloſure of the tem- 
ple, Apollo appeared to her in the form of a 


-beautiful youth, crowned with laurel, and his 


hair floating on the wind ; that he had talked 40 
her of wedlock—of the pure and ecſtatic plea- 
ſure of celeſtial unions ; that the diſorder and 
delirium ſhe felt awakened her, but that the god 


— 


had diſappeared. Whether this was an illuſion 


contrived by ſome young prieſt, or whether 


Apollo was deſirous to diſtinguiſh the beautiful 
. 9 Euphroſyne 


—— — 3 
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Euphroſyne with his favours, her virtue re- 
mained as untarniſned and as pure as the new- 
blown lily of the garden. | 4 
My mother was delivered in the country, and 
from every part crowds of ſtrangers immediately 
flocked to behold me in my cradle; for it was 
already noiſed abroad that I was the offspring of 
© and. 
Though fo young when 1 was 3 my 
mother flattered herſelf I ſhould one day be the 
ſupport and conſolation of her age: but a ſevere 


and ſudden malady ſoon put a period to her ex- 


iſtence when I was only ten years old. My 
mental and corporeal ſtrength were then equally 
inferior to my years; and if, as ſome philoſo- 
phers aſſert, the duration of life is proportionate 
to the time that elapſes in the complete deve- 
lopement of the faculties, in a ratio of ſeven to 
one, I ought to live more than the accuſtomed 
age of man, ſince my adoleſcence was extremely 
tardy. 

The unfortunate Euphroſyne confided me to 
an aged prieſt, who had been her friend and coun- 
ſellor till the day when ſhe cloſed her eyes in 
death. By him I was brought to Epheſus, 
where he began to attend to my education: but 
his moral principles and his inſtruction were li- 
mited to the reſpe& due to the miniſters of the 

Bf gods 
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gods and the maxims of economy, which, 
though he called it the chief of virtues, was with 
him mere ſordid avarice ; for he was aſſuredly 
the moſt covetous being that ever crawled 
upon the earth. He very ſtrenuouſly inſiſted, 
Juſt before his death, that I ſhould nor; put 
more than one obolus* under his tongue, to 
pay Charon for his paſſage ; ſaying, that if he 
would not carry him for that price, he would 
ſtay wandering on the banks of the Styx for an 
hundred years. 

I was in the flower of life when this old ſyco- 
phant took an unwilling leave 15 his treaſures and 
of the world. iti 

Being now free from control, deltitute of pa- 
: rents, knowing no country of my own, and 
| A having been educated to no profeſſion, I felt 
animated with a new exiſtence, and excited by 
new wants ; and I therefore reſolved to become 
a citizen of the world, and ſurvey its various 
ſcenes. I took my departure for Athens, full of 
the deſire of ſtudying philoſophy, of acquiring 
the art of eloquence, and of learning the gym: 
naſtic exerciſes. 


— 


* About 1, de Engliſh. 
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His ſtudies at Athens.—Remarks.—Introduttion 
15 Ariſtippus,—Deſeription of that philoſopher. 


HE firſt object of my ſtudy was to learn the 
dialect of the country, and acquire that 
harmonious language, that dignity of expreſſion, 
which diſtinguiſnes the Athenians from the other 
nations of Greece. I attended particularly to 
their pronunciation: for the Athenians are ſo 
jealous of the purity of their tongue, that they 
even conſider it as a primary qualification in the 

nurſes of their children. | | 
At that time no country afforded fo delightful 

a reſidence as Athens. The inhabitants were 
mild and amiable ; feſtivals and public games 
followed each other in conſtant ſucceſſion, and 
they were ever in purſuit of pleaſure, of glory, 
and of liberty. Yet Socrates compared them 
to thoſe courtezans, to whom men ſcruple 
not to pay the adoration of a moment, but to 
whom they would by no means be united by in- 
diſſoluble bonds, — 
B 3 7 
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The ſovereignty then reſided in the people, 
who daily aſſembled at a very early hour in the 
market-place, or at the theatre of Bacchus. 
Each citizen, who had attained the age of pu- 
berty, had a deliberative voice in this aſſembly; 
from which if abſent, he was liable to pay a fine. 
One day I ſaw the magiſtrates, called lexiarchs, 
walking along the ſtreets, and holding a ſcarlet 
cord acroſs the way, by means of which they 
- dragged the people with them to the aſſembly. 
If the cord touched and marked any one, he was 
condemned to pay the fine, while all the reſt re- 
ceived three oboli for their attendance. 3 
I followed theſe lexiarchs, and faw the ſitting 
opened by a ſacrifice to Ceres. The prieſts im- 
molated a young pig, with whoſe blood they pu- 
rified the place; after which a magiſtrate pro- 
nounced the following imprecation: © Periſh the 
man, accurſed of all the gods, wwith all his race, 
who all aft, think, or ſpeak againſ} the re- 
public 
This nbi could not enac̃t a law, unleſs it 
conſiſted of ſix thouſand men. The ſenators 
firſt propoſed the ſubject of every decree, after 
which the orators ſtood up to diſplay their elo 
quence in ſupporting or oppoling it. But theſe 


vere * to the law of the clepſydræ, being 
obliged 
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obliged to conclude their harangues within a 
certain time, marked by the clepfydra or water- 
clock. After being long debated with great 
clamour and noife, the decree paſſed by the 
majority of ſuffrages, which were given by ſhew 
of hands. I confeſs theſe tumultuous cries, this 
impetuoſity of the mob, more violently agitated 
than the waves of the Euripus, have left a per- 
manent impreſſion in my mind, very unfayour- 
able to democratic governments. | 


I took great pleaſure i in the exerciſes of the 
gymnaſium, and was even ſucceſsful in wreſtling, 
running, and throwing the diſcus. By - theſe 
means I acquired a robuſt conſtitution, and I 
have conſtantly rejoiced in having received this 
gymnaſtic education. On what numerous occa- 
ſions have I not felt its utility What enjoyment 
has it not added to my life! 

By frequenting the gymnaſium, I became ac- 
quainted with ſeveral young people, one of 
whom introduced me to Ariſtippus. This cele- 
brated philoſopher, whoſe flexibility of genius 
accommodated itſelf to every ſituation, was then 
in the autumn of life: but the calmneſs of his 
mind, his moderation in the uſe of pleaſure, 
the regulation of his affections, and his indif- 
ference to the viciſſitudes of life, had ee 
ably prolonged his vigor. 

B 4 Ariſtippus ” 
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©  Ariftippus was the moſt amiable companion 
and the beſt- informed philoſopher of all the in- 
habitants of Athens. His talents were ſo com- 
prehenſive, that they extended even to the art of 
governing a repaſt, Cooks conſulted him on 
the choice and preparation of their various 
diſhes; and having a delicate taſte, and being 
fond of good cheer, he uſed to ſay, that were this 

F a a blame-worthy inclination, the feſtivals of the 

3 A gods would not be accompanied with ſuch 

=: ſumptuous fare. In the preſence of women he - 
concealed his erudition under an air of chearful- 

' neſs and gaiety, or only ſuffered thoſe: traits to 
eſcape him which might contribute to their 
amuſement. Ever ſolicitous to pleaſe them, he 
enjoyed their little embarraſſments, their en- 
gaging artifices, and their inviting coyneſs. As | 
he was perfect maſter of himſelf, he was too often 
ſucceſsful in gaining their affections; and few 
women could reſiſt the union of external ele- 
gance and ſeductiye artifice which combined to 
draw them into his ſnares. His houſe was the 
reſort of the beſt company in Athens; for his 

- philoſophy was gentle and pleaſing, while the 
gaiety of his manners, the charms of his conver- 
ſation, and the inſinuating attractions of his men- 
tal acquirements, rendered his ſociety at once 
pleaſing and inſtructive. Such acute diſcern- 

| ment 
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ment did he poſſeſs, that he hd heard any 
man ſpeak, without inſtantly becoming acquaint- 
ed with his character. Let him ſpeak as he 
will, he uſed to ſay, if he does but hon,” if 
is enough.” 
He poſſeſſed depth of wiſdom in the tranſ- 
action of important affairs, an amuſing levity in 
ſociety, and convivial hilarity at a banquet. 


+ His choice of expreſſions was happy, and his 


pleaſantry and ſatire delicate without malignity. 
He converſed with equal eaſe on politics, on 
love, on morality, on religion, on ta and 
on death, 


4 
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Dinner of Aviftippus. 


A 1* days afier F was introduced, Ariſtippus/ 


> invited me to dinner. I arrived at ſun- ſet, 
and found a number of gueſts already aſſembled. 
They were waiting for the appearance of Ariſ- 
tippus and his female friend and philoſopher 
Laſthenia, whom I had not yet ſeen. They ſoon 
entered together. The former wore a purple 


robe, perfumed with the moſt delicious odours, 
and the latter was adorned with the charming and 
elegant ſimplicity of the Graces themſelves. 


Her auburn hair fell in light treſſes on her 
ſhoulders, and her head and neck were decorated 


with flowers, which formed the only extraneous 


ornament to her dreſs. We were invited to 
bathe before dinner; and having been perfumed 


with delicious eſſences, we returned to the ban- 
quetting-hall, where incenſe and perfumes were 


burning. At one end was a buffet, with a 


rich diſplay of gold and ſilver plate, of cups 


filver-gilt, and ſome of them enriched with pre- 


cious ſtones. Several ſlaves advanced, bearing 


chaplets 


— 


"a 
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chaplets of flowers“, which they placed upon 
our heads, and vaſes of cold water to pour upon 
our hands. The company determined, by lot, 
who ſhould be the ſympoſiarch, or king of the 
feaſt. It fell on Xanthes the peripatetic, who 
gave the toaſts, regulated the laws of the 1 
quet, and the time of drinking. 
We ſeated ourſelves on couches placed round 
the table, which was frequently waſhed. The 
coverings of our couches were of purple, | 
Philoxenes the ſophiſt at this time entered, 
and being ſtruck with the luxury and ſplendor of 
the feaſt, he knit his brows, and told Ariſtippus 
this profuſion and extravagance were ill-adapted 
to a philoſopher or a wiſe man. Ariſtippus re- 


* The ancients were ſo fond of crowns, that gueſts often 
wore three ornaments in that form, compoſed of flowers; 
one on the head, another on the forehead, and the third round 
their necks. They were placed over their doors, on their 
buffets, on their bottles, and on their vaſes. Crowns, 
too, were with them the reward by which {kill and courage 
were recompenſed. The Hebrews, the Egyptians, and the 
Gentiles, wore horns as marks of honour and of power. Thus 
Moſes had a pair of horns, and Jupiter Ammon was wor- 
ſhipped under the form of a ram, Our ancient European 
knights wore horns upon their helmets, to render themſelyes 
more formidable to the enemy. Theſe were affixed by their 
wives, when they departed for the field : but they were at 
length diſguſted with them, becauſe they were turned into 
ridicule, and became a bye-word, in alluſion to the licentiouſ. 
neſs of their wives during their abſence. 

| plied, 
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' plied, with the utmoſt tranquillity, & My dear 
| Philoxenes, do me the favour to fit down, and 
make one of our party.” —* You are too good,“ 
replied lie: it is impoſſible to refuſe you.” As 
ſoon as he was ſeated, and had begun to eat 
without ceremony, Ariſtippus ſaid, My dear 
Philoxenes, I ſhall reply to your cenſure on 
the ſumptuouſneſs of my table by relating a cir- 
cumſtance that happened to me, in company 
with Andron the ſtoic. I purchaſed a partridge 
in his preſence, for fifty drachmas *, when, like 

you, he reproved me for my extravagance. I . 
liſtened to him with patience, and then replied, 
If a partridge coſt only an obolus, no doubt 
you would buy one yourſelf ?— Agreed,” ſaid 
he.—“ Well,” I replied, <1 place no greater va- 
lue on fifty drachmas than you on an obolus : 
I perceive, my dear friend, it is not the luxury 
or the good cheer you object to, but merely the 
expence.” The ſophiſt felt the application, but 
continued eating. 5 

The firſt courſe conſiſted of ſhell-fiſh, ſome - 

raw, and others cooked in various ways: they 
were interſperſed with hens' and peahens' eggs, 
of which the latter are much eſteemed. There 
were allo pigs' pettitoes, lambs' heads, calves' 


The drachma was worth 74d, Engliſh, | 
ka plucks, 
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plucks, and a diſh of graſshoppers, of which the 
Athenians are very fond, and which abound in 
their markets. We reſerved the firſt: of dns 
diſh for the altar of Diana. | 

The ſecond courſe conſiſted of game and 
fowls, and the moſt delicate kinds of fiſh.” ' © 
Il T obſerved many of the gueſts ſending away 

ſeveral diſhes by their ſlaves, and was informed 
it was cuſtomary for every one to have part of 
the repaſt conveyed to his friends. 5. 

At the commencement of the feaſt Ariſtippus 
touched a cup of wine to his lips, and then gave 
it to his neighbour, who drank: and paſſed it; 
and thus the wine went round. This firſt cup is 
the ſymbol of fraternity between the gueſts. 
Other cups followed, when Ariſtippus gave us 
healths and toaſts, which we immediately paſſed 
round to him again. The firſt cup conſiſted of 
one third part wine and two of water: but the 
latter was inſenſibly diminiſhed, and at Jen 
we drank pure wine. 

Laſthenia then took a cithara or harp; 10 
which ſhe ſang a hymn in honour of Bacchus, 
Her voice was ſweet, melodious, and flexible, 
and ſhe had the art of accommodating it to every 
variety of tone or modulation. The verſes ſhe 
ſang were of her own compoſition. This mul- 

tiplied 
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| 4iplied exertion of her talents gained her the moſt 
animated applauſe, yet the pleaſure they com- 
r was above all our praiſe. | 
All the gueſts had branches of laurel and of 
myrtle, and ſang and ns themſelves | 
on the lyre in ſucceſſion, 
When it came to my turn, I bluſhed to con- 
bes I was ignorant of muſie, which led the com- 
pany to believe my education had been ne- 
e 7. e 
One of the gueſts having complimented Ariſ- 
tippus for his magnificence, his taſte, and the 
elegance of his table, and having expatiated on 
the happineſs he muſt enjoy, Philoxenes ſaid that 
Ebpicurus did not ſpend an obolus at a meal, and 
yet was happy. And was he happy,” ſaid 
Laſthenia, ſmiling, when tortured with the 
gout, and exclaiming, I am now happy, for this 
is the laſt and moſt fortunate day of my life?“ 
cc Yes,” ſaid Philoxenes; I have no doubt of 
It.” —< But to me,” replied ſhe, © it appears 
mere boaſting and philoſophical rant.” —< Yet,” 


* Yet the Athenians did not pique themſelves on excelling 
in muſic, Skill in this art was among them limited to the 
leaſt brilliant and leaſt cultivated nations, namely, that of 
Playing the flute to the Bœotians, and that of ſinging to 
Arcadians. 


ſaid 
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faid Ariftippus, ce it ĩs a proof of great courage, 
ſor he maintained the ſame firmneſs to the laſt. 
Nature has not placed happineſs either in riches 
or in poverty, for the poor man has the ſame 
ſenſations and the ſame enjoyments as the rich. 
No ; happineſs conſiſts in the flexibility of the 
mind, and the wiſdom of our conduct. The 
greater part of mankind are very inconſiſtent. 
If they have any kind of goods to buy, or any 
\ buſineſs to tranſact, they take every poſſible pre- 
caution to avoid being cheated or deceived; yet 
if a ſyſtem be propoſed to them, by which to 
become completely happy, they pay it no atten- 
tion whatever. When the ſcenery around me 
has often changed with unforeſeen viciſſitude, 
and I have been obliged to exchange my purple 
pallium for the coarſeſt of ſtuffs, my mind has 
ever remained unſhaken ; and thus I have even 
gathered the roſes of pleaſure in the chearlels | 
wilds of indigence. 
e When young, and poſſeſſed of a confidicable 
fortune, I quitted Cyrene, which was my na- 
tive country, and came to Athens to taſte its 
variegated pleaſures, and cultivate my intel- 
lectual powers. I ſtudied under Socrates with 
perſevering ardour, but I purſued my pleaſures 
with equal aſſiduity ; and valuing riches only as 
the means of hagpinels 1 ſoon dimpated all I 
poſſeſſed; 


* 
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pogeled f nor did J open my eyes till I hadad- 
vanced to the edge of the abyſs. Obliged to ſell 
my furniture, my horſes, my jewels, and my 
clothes; wrapping myſelf up in a coarſe man- 


tle, and covering my head with a broad hat, 


1 walked bare-foot to hide myſelf in a ſmall 
town of Attica called CZnoe, where I lived on 
roots and other vegetables. Elevated above my 
condition by the energy of my mind, I created 


to myſelf new enjoyments, and divided my — 


leiſure hours between the relaxation of walking 
and the ardor of ſtudy. A rich man came one 
day to aſk me what ſum I would require for edu- 
cating his fon. Six hundred drachmas !” ſaid I. 
© Great Bacchus!” replied he; © I might pur- 
chaſe a ſlave for that ſum.'—* You are right,” 
_ faid I: buy a ſlave, and then you will have 
Fo. 
ce As pleaſure i is the firſt principle of action in 
every thinking being, (for, as one of our philo- 
ſophers and poets has ſaid, very happily, that 
love would make us adore à God, even in a country 
of atheiſts,) I did not neglect to pay my homage 
to that infant deity, but in lieu of the brilliant 
beauties of Athens I choſe a ſimple village 
maid, whoſe healthy complexion and ingenuous 
countenance Preſented the im ge of perpetual | 
ſpring. 1 endeavoured to gain her affections, by 
of making 


— 
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making myſelf her equal, helping her to draw 
water, and milk her goat, carrying her wood on 
my back, lighting her fire, picking the herbs, 
and dining with her and her mother on a crazy 
old table, where a diſh of vegetables and bread 
and cheeſe compoſed our whole repaſt. When I. 
afterwards participated in the elegant and ſumptu- 
ous banquets of Dionylius, I remembered my vil- 
lage life, and laughed at the viciſſitudes of fortune. 
My amiable Milza had all the artleſs innocence 


of youth, and the engaging openneſs. of her 


humble condition. Once, I remember, at a 
moment when I was urging my ſuit with more 
than ordinary ardour, ſhe aſked me whether. I 
would promiſe to marry her? Marriage, ſaid 
I. would give me every thing that can be dear 
to me: but I love you too well to marry you; 
for the oracle of Delphi has pronounced that my 
firſt, wife will die ſix months after our union. 
Would you thus hazard your life?“ No, cer- 
tainly, replied ſhe 3 I would not die.'—* Nei- 
ther,” ſaid I, © would I expoſe. you to the riſk. You 
are too dear to me to be thus ſacrificed.” We 
were obliged, there fore, to waive the ceremony, 
and to content ourſelves with enjoying the 
fruits of connubial love, without its fetters. I 
found this amour the more agreeable, as it did 
not diſtract. me from my ſtudies; and I com- 

"ADL I; C pletely . 
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' pletely poſſeſſed Milza, without Milza com- 
pletely poſſeſſing me.” —* You will acknow- 
ledge, howevever,” faid Philoxenes, with a 
moroſe voice and air, that you would not now 
attempt to ſeduce that poor young girl *— 1 
ſhould endeavour to pleaſe her,” faid Aritippas, 
« if ſhe excited in me any paſſions or w 

ce How! is it poſſible ?” replied the ſophiſt : 
philoſopher like you, and a diſciple of 85 
crates! . A philoſopher like me,” anſwered 
Ariſtippus, knows how to appreciate the pre- 
judices and the ſophiſms of every pretender to 
wiſdom. If a woman of great intellectual ac- 
quirements could benefit you by her knowledge 
or her talents, would you deny yourſelf the 
| Pleaſure of liſtening to her voice? On the 
contrary,” ſaid Philoxenes, 1 ſhould be ſoli- 
citous to enjoy her converſation.” “ If,” con- 
tinued Ariſtippus, when tormented with thirſt 
and overpowered with heat, you found a cooling 
ſhade and a limpid ſtreamlet murmuring below, 
you would drink, I imagine, of the water, and 
repoſe beneath the foliage? “ Moſt cer- 
tainly,” faid Philoxenes: © both theſe have 
their uſe and their final cauſe. . Well,” faid 
Ariſtippus, « as the water, the ſhade, and the 
woman of talents haye their uſe and their final 
cauſe, ſo is a beautiful woman the life and ſoul 
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of our exiſtence ; and to preſs her to our boſom 
is as natural and as innocent as to enjoy the 
pleaſure: of repoſing in the ſhade, or of intel- 
lectual communication with women of cultivated 
minds.“ pry ff 
This converſation led to a diſcuſſion of the 
ſupreme good. Ariſtippus ſaid that Epicurus 
made it'confiſt in the enjoyment of pleaſure and 
exemption from pain. * That, definition,” re- 
plied Philoxenes, t has been the cauſe why his 
morality and his manners have been ſo much 
decried.” — 4ri/tippus. © But very erroneouſly : - 
for though on his garden gate was. written, 
Here pleaſure is the ſovereign good, he enter- 
tained his gueſts with bread and water, and 
declared that we could not live happily but 
by purſuing the path of wiſdom and of virtue.“ 
 —Phjloxenes. © Zeno, the chief of the ſtoics, 
is of opinion, that health, reputation, riches, 
and the other advantages fſolicitouſly purſued by 
man, are not deſerving to be called good; 
and he excludes poverty, ignominy, and pain 
from the claſs of evils. Virtue (ſays he) is 
alone ſufficient to happineſs; and the truly wiſe 
man enjoys it at all times, be his condition what 
it may.” —4ri/tippus. © No doubt a wiſe man, 
when depreſſed by affliction, or loaded with 
irons, has much more ground of conſolation than 
C 2 another: 
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another: but he muſt be a fool who, in ſuck 
circumſtances, would perſiſt that he is happy. 
The latter, when drinking good wine, or in the 
arms of a beautiful miſtreſs, is undoubtedly 
happier than the wiſeſt of mankind when re- 
duced to bread and water in a dungeon.” Phi- 
loxenes. c Zeno's wiſe man is a being deſtitute 
of paſſions; whoſe ſoul is not only inſenſible to 
evil, but exempt from the feelings of pity and 
compaſſion, which the ſtoics treat as weakneſſes 
deſerving of contempt.” —Ari/tippus. «© I con- 
feſs this unnatural being reſembles a wiſe man 
juſt as a ſtatue of Hercules reſembles a living 
man. But that is not my idea of a man: 
« Nor that of my ſex,” exclaimed Laſthenia.— 
Ariſtippus. © The peripatetics are the moſt ra- 
tional ſect of philoſophers. They agree that 
man is compoſed of a body and a ſoul, and 
therefore that, to render him happy, he muſt 
poſſeſs both moral and phyſical good ; to enjoy 
which, is but to live agreeably to nature. 
Health, riches, and the eſteem of mankind 
are to them a real good, and pain and poverty 
undoubred evils : but virtue is ſuperior to every 
other treaſure, and vice the greateſt of evils.— 
Philoxenes. ] can never admit that riches are 
really :good.” — Ariſtipprs. © What! not even 
when you make an excellent dinner?“ At this 
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repartee the company burſt into a loud laugh. 
tc But to terminate all diſcuſſion,” ſaid Ariſtippus, 
my opinion on the ſubject is this: I do not 
conſider | happineſs as conſiſting in pleaſure. 
No; it conſiſts in the moſt active employment 
of our faculties in thoſe uſeful cares and labori- 
ous exertions, by which we endeavour to pro- 
cure pleaſure, or to acquire riches and ce- 
lebrity. 

« But to demonſtrate to you, almoſt with ma- 
thematical certainty, how little riches and diſ- 
tinctions contribute to our happineſs, I will cite 
the example of Dionyſius of Syracuſe, with 
whom I once paſſed ſo large a portion of my 
time. Though he poſſeſſed conſiderable talents 
and good ſenſe, yet his ambition rendered him 
the moſt miſerable of mankind. | Surrounded 
by luxury, and ſeated on a ſplendid throne, he 
often ſought conſolation for his unhappineſs in 
- converſation with me, while I had no need to be 
conſoled by him. One day he offered me a 
place of importance to fix me at his court: but 
I anſwered, © Do not, I beſeech you, rob me 
of the pleaſure of living with my equals.“ He 
was ever haunted by a crowd of ſuſpicions and 
of terrors, and built a ſubterraneous dwelling 
ſurrounded by a broad foſſe, where even his wife 
and children were not allowed to enter till they 
1 had 
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had changed their dreſs, leſt they ſhould have 
arms concealed beneath their clothes. He always 
wore a cuiraſs; and his barber having humor- 
ouſly ſaid his life was in his hands, he put him to 
death, and ever afterwards ſinged his beard 
himſelf . He-ſeemed much attached to me, if 
a tyrant can be ſaid really to love any one, and 
loaded me with kindneſs and with preſents, It 
is true I was the cauſe of his making excellent 
cheer, for I preſided at his feaſts, and we ſhared 
alike the intoxicating draught. One day I gave 
him a very philoſophical leſſon. In a tranſport 
of friendſhip and generolity, and ſomewhat 
heated with wine, he ſwore that he would grant 
me whatever I ſhould aſk. I demanded a grain 
of wheat for the firſt ſquare of the cheſs-board, 
two for the ſecond, four for the third, and ſo on 6 
doubling to the end. All the company laughed 
at the inſignificance of the requeſt, and Dio- 
nyſius granted it with a ſneer: but when we 
calculated the amount, we found that all the 
corn in Sicily and Egypt would not pay me. 
Another time I aſked him for a talent for 
my expences. Ha ha !' ſaid he, with a ſatyrical 


* Cromwell was equally diſturbed by the terrors incident 
to tyranny. He alſo conftantly wore a cuiraſs, was loaded 
with arms, and ſurrounded by ſatellites. He had twelve bed- 
chambers, and no one kney in which of theſe he intended to 
Pals the night. 


ſmile, 
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ſmile, how) many times have you nat told 
me that a philoſopher has no wants? And 
told you truly,” faid I : © but give me the talent 
firſt, and then we will diſcuſs that point.” As 
ſoon as I had received it, You ſee, faid I, 
now a philoſopher has no wants.” 

At this time ſome young people coming in, 
the company left the table, and began to dance; 
for this is one of the principal amuſements of the 
Athenians. We afterwards fat down again to a 
courſe of light diſhes, calculated rather to excite 
than ſatisfy hunger interſperſed with olives and 
wine, and we concluded with libations and 
drinking to Jupiter Salvator “. 

8 During 


After this deſcription of an Athenian repaſt, the reader 
will be glad to be acquainted with thoſe of the Romans. 
Their principal meal was between three and four o'clock in 
the afternoon, and was the ſcene of their chief luxury and 
feſtivity. At firſt they eat in their veſtibule, in the ſight of 
every one, but afterwards they had ſuperb halls, where the 
ſquare wooden tables, without table-cloths, were exchanged 
for thoſe of ivory, of tortoiſe- ſhell, and of lemon-tree, cover- 
ed with gold and inlaid with precious ſtones. At firſt they ſat 
on benches, but afterwards they reclined on magnificent and 
luxurious couches. The gueſts aſſembled to ſupper immedi- 
ately after bathing, in a dreſs appropriated exclufively to that 
uſe. The men took off their ſhoes when they placed them- 
ſelves at table, and water was brought to waſh their hands, and 


even their feet, provided they had not bathed before ſupper. 
Each gueſt brought his own napkin ; and this cuſtom con- 


dans long after the time of Auguſtus. To every one was 
e 4 preſented 
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During the whole of this viſit I paid the 
greateſt attention to the converſation of Ariſtip- 
SE pus, 


en ä 
— * 


preſented a chaplet of flowers or of ivy, the coldneſs of which 
was ſuppoſed to prevent the effects of wine. Theſe chaplets, 
which were not put on till the hair had been perfumed with 
eſſences, were worn during the whole entertainment. A bill 
of fare was given to the gueſts, and the ſupper generally con- 
ſiſted of three courſes, which, however, were ſometimes mul- 
tiplied to ſeven. They began with eggs, which were fol- 
lowed by ſallads, lettuces, oyſters from the Lucrine lake, and 
Olives. The ſecond courſe conſiſted of roaſt meat and other 
ſolids, interſperſed with fiſh. The third courſe was of paſtry 
and all kinds of fruit. Nothing could be more magnificent, 
At this courſe the laſt libations were made; for before they 
drank, a little of the wine was poured out of the cup on the 
table, in honour of ſome divinity, or of the emperor, or of 
the genius of ſome deceaſed friend, This was the beginning 
of the greateſt hilarity, The healths now went round, and 
the maſter of the houſe brought out a larger and richer cup 
than the reſt, to paſs round the table to the health of perſons 
© they loved and efteemed. Sometimes, when it was that of a 
miſtreſs, they would drink as often as there were letters in her 
name. In ſummer, ſeryants attended with fans made of 
feathers, to keep off the flies. - 


Sometimes they waſhed their hands before every courſe. 
If a fiſh or a bird of great price were ſerved up, it was uſhered 
in by flutes and other inſtruments ; for to theſe entertainments 
fingers and players were admitted, or the gueſts themſelves 
ſupphed their place. There were alſo actors and pantomime 
periormers, and perſons who made a buſineſs of relativg plea- 
ſant ſtories. At other times they read works of merit, or ſent 
_ for gladiators to fight, and the ſupper concluded with liba- 


tions 
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pus, who poſſeſſed ſo much wit and elegance, 
and whoſe philoſophy was fo indulgent to the 
weakneſſes of human nature, and ſo congenial 
to the heart, that he was always liſtened to > with 
perfect ſilence and attention. 


— 2 = = 
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tions to the gods, and drinking the health of the maſter of the 
houſe or of the emperor ; after which they waſhed their hands - 
with a kind of paſte made for that purpoſe ; and when the 
viſitors took their leave, the maſter of thee houſe gave each of 
them ſome preſent. _ 
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C HAP. I. 


Autenor falls in love with Laſtbenia. — They 
meet, and walk together. 


Dime this repaſt the beautiful Laſthenia 
often attracted my attention; and though 


ſhe took but little ſhare in the converſation, her 


accent was ſo pure, her tone of voice ſo charm- 
ing, and her manner ſo flattering—in ſhort, there 
was ſo much expreſſion in every thing ſhe ſaid, 
that I felt concerned at her reſerve, When I 
went away, her picture accompanied me, for it 
impreſſed itſelf on the innermoſt folds of my 
heart. 

I had the good fortune to meet her the next 
day at the Parthenion . You are come,” 
ſaid ſhe, * to admire our works of art?“ “ As 
much, replied I, “as a ſtranger can admire the 
beauties of an art in which he has never been 
inſtructed.” —< If you pleaſe,” ſaid ſhe, fmiling, 
« I will be your myſtagogue f.“ 


* The temple of Minerva. | 
+ Myſtagogues were thoſe who ſhewed the treaſures and 
curioſities in the temples of the gods, Cie. 
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e Let us begin,” continued ſhe, © with the 
ſtatue of Minerva, which is the work of Phidias. 
It is thirty-ſix cubits high. You obſerve ſhe is 
ſtanding, and is dreſſed in a white tunic, and co- 
vered with her Ægis. In one hand ſhe holds a 
lance, in the other a Victory four cubits high, and 
on her helmet is a ſphinx,” —* 1 Nee ſaid 
I, « a number of baſs-reliefs upon it.” Ves, 
continued ſhe, << and of excellent. workman- 
ſhip. The parts of her body that are viſible 
are of ivory, except her eyes, of which the 
iris is repreſented by a precious ſtgne. In 
this work are contained forty-four talents of 
gold. Examine it attentively: obſerve the 
majeſty of the figure, the dignity of her ex- 
preſſion, and the turn of her head. The god- 
dels herſelf ſeems to breathe in the ſtatue, and to 
inſpire every beholder with awe and veneration. 
The golden lamp that hangs before her burns 
throughout the year with only one ſupply of oil; 
and the wick being of amianthus never con- 
ſumes. The height of this ſtatue ſeems to ſur- 
priſe. you: but you will be much more aſtoniſhed 
.when you ſee that of Jupiter at Olympia, which 
is by the ſame artiſt, and of the ſame precious 

material.” 
When we left the Parthenion, Laſthenia pro- 
rab to conduct me to the Pœcyle; “ fo 
named, 
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named, faid ſhe, © on account of the great 
variety of its paintings, which were by Mycon 
and Polygnotus, two of our moſt celebrated 
artiſts, and the firſt who made uſe of four dif- 
ferent colours. It is an open portico, and one 
of the fineſt nionuments in Athens, The front 
is adorned with a great number of ſtatues, 
among which is one of Solon, that great legiſ- 
lator and philoſopher, who uſed to fay, let us 
leave riches to be divided among the reſt of. 
"mankind, but let our riches confiſt in virtue.“ — 
When we had entered, Look,” faid ſhe, “ at 
that ſecond picture: it is a celebrated maſter- 
piece of painting, and repreſents the taking of 
Troy. Do you obſerve the Greeks holding a 
council concerning the crime committed by 
Ajax on Caſſandra, the daughter of Priam? 
There is the audacious Ajax, and among yon 
group of captives is Caſſandra, Which of all 
_ theſe figures ſtrikes you moſt ??7—< Caſſandra,” 
faid I. No doubt it muſt,” continued ſhe. 
« Polygnotus has repreſented her at the time when 
the has juſt been violated by Ajax in the temple 
of Minerva. A veil conceals part of her face, 
but the glow and confuſion of her countenance 
are evident, and ſhe bears all the marks of out- 
F | raged innocence. The Athenians are highly 
charmed with this figure, and admire nothing fo 
much 
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much as the ſkill wich which the artiſt has con- 
quered the difficulty of his ſubject.“ 

Next to the taking of Troy was the battle of 
Marathon, by the fame pencil, where I obſerved 
the names of all the principal warriors, except. 
that of Miltiades, written in large letters. 
« How!” cried I, © is it poſſible Miltiades 
ſhould not be here?“ . That circumſtance,” 
ſaid ſhe,, „ will only add, if poſſible, to his 
fame: but Polygnotus has- omitted him, to 
avoid wounding the ſelf-love of the Atheni- 
ans.” 

When we left the Poecyle, we went to fraths; 
Venus of Cnidos, by Praxiteles. That cele- 
brated ſtatue,” ſaid Laſthenia, © is a copy from 
the famous Phryne, one of the moſt beautiful 
women in Greece. The artiſt, after having. 
long ſtudied in what attitude to repreſent her, 
choſe this, as the moſt adapted to exhibit all the. 
charms and excellencies of her form. What a 
maſterpiece of perfection! She ſeems almoſt to 
breathe ! She is juſt going to ſpeak ! We almoſt 
fancy we hear her; and the illuſion is often ſo 
{trong, that many lovers of the fine arts cannge. 


Some aides however, (and among others Pat 
ſay that Miltiades was not omitted. 


depart 
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depart without leaving a kiſs on the lips of the 
goddeſs *. * ee 

When I had fufficiently admired this ſaperb 
ſtatue, Laſthenia told me ſhe was going to take a 
walk; according to her cuſtom. © The pure air 
of the country, pleaſant ſcenes, and moderate ex- 
efciſe,” faid ſhe, «aſſiſt the play of the muſcles, and 
| give the mind'a new energy and expanſion. They | 
even add new virtues to the heart, if we may be- 
lieve Socrates and Ariſtippus. Can we doubt, 
ſay they, that the ſoul muſt perfotm its functions 
more nobly and with more eaſe in a well- formed 
and healthy body, than in one that is fickly and 
ill-fayoured ? This is certainly true. It is ex- 
erciſe alone that gives this happy prediſpoſition.“ 
I afked her pefmihon to accompany her. 
« With pleaſure,” ſaid ſhe. “We ſhall pals. 
by the Ceramicus , where you will pay your 
homage to the remains of a great man, and drop 
ſome flowers on his tomb,” As ſoon as we ar- 


* The Venus of Medicis i is ld to be 4 copy from that of 
Praxiteles. It is attributed to a ſtatuary named Cleomenes, 
who was not even an artiſt of the firſt rank. Mel 

| + Moſt of the rich citizens of Athens had a burying- place 
at their country houſes, The Ceramicus was appropriated to 
receive the remains of thoſe who fell in baile, or conferred 


1 benefits on their country. 
rived, 
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rived, ſhe approached a matble mötetdent, 
where I read the following inſcription: This - 
earth contains the body of Plato, and heaven his 
ſoul... Reader ! whiter tho art, if thou art but 
an boneſt than, revere bis virtues ! 

Having proſtraced ourſelves before the re-" 
mains of this great man, we walked under the 
ſaperb plane- tiees on the banks of the Tliflus; - 
Whether it was the ſerenity of the ſky, the ſoft 
temperature of the air, the ſilence and ſolitude 
of the plate, that inſpired our hearts with mu- 
tual confidence, I know not; ; or whether ſome 
happy ſympathy influenced our ſouls: but no 
ſooher were we beneath the ſhade of the plane- 
trees, and beheld the pure and limpid waters of 
the river, than a ſoothing pleaſure animated e our 
converſation, of which the divine Plato 1 was the 
ſubject. “ He was a philoſopher,” id Laſ- 

thenia, «to whom I was very partial. What 
flowery language, what attic wit he poſſeſſed [ 
He was called the attic bee, and the Homet of 
philoſophers. Conſtantly engaged in poliſhing 
and correcting his works, he died at the age of 
eighty years, and new. corrections were found 
among the writings he left. His ſchool was 
called the academy. An anecdote is related 
of him, which ſers his modeſty i in a ſtrong light. 
At his return from Sicily (for he was very fond 
of 
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of travelling,) he paſſed through Olympia to ſee 
the games, and was lodged at a houſe where 
ſeveral foreigners of diſtinction reſided, from 
whom he concealed his name. They came 
with him to Athens, and he invited them to ſtay 
at his houſe. As ſoon as they arrived, they re- 
queſted him to introduce them to Plato. You 
ſee him, ſaid he; be is now before you“. 
Paſſing, one day, through Agrigentum, the inha- 
bitants of which are much addicted to the lux- 
uries of the table and ſumptuous buildings, 
«© The Agrigentines, ſaid he, build as if they 
were to live for ever, and eat as if they were 
never to eat again.“ Being told that all the 
world ſpoke ill of him, Let them go on,” ſaid 
he: © I will hve in ſuch a manner that I will 
force them to change their language.” He re- 
fuſed to quit his houſe, to avoid an epidemic 
diſorder that raged around it, ſaying, he would 
not go as far as Mount Athos, even were he cer- 


The ſame circumſtance happened to Gaſſendi, who tra- 
velled from Paris to Grenoble with a man of talents, but 
without mentioning his name. When they arrived, they 
took leave of each other. The ſtranger went to ſee his 
friends, one of whom ſaid he was going to call on the cele- 
brated Gaſſendi, who had juſt arrived. The Pariſian ex- 
claimed, that nothing could give him ſo much pleaſure as to 
ſee that great man, and deſired to accompany him; when, to 
his great ſurpriſe, he found Gaſſendi to be no other than his 
travelling companion. 


tain 
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tain it would prolong his life. Do you approve 
this philoſophy ? ſaid Laſthenia.— No, re- 
plied I; * to me it appears unnatural affectation. 
He is much more rational when he ſpeaks of 
pleaſure and pain; when he recommends the 
love of our ſpecies, the contempt. of riches, 
and the practice of virtue; or when he aſſures 
us, that after death rewards are deſtined for the 
good, and puniſhments for the wicked.” 

The charms of Laſthenia's converſation in- 
duced me to purſue this ſubject ſtill farther. 
cc Plato,” ſaid I, ©« notwithſtanding the gravity 
of his manners, had, however, a ſecret inclina- 
tion to indulge his paſſion for women, and is ſul- 
peed of having now and then ſacrificed to 
Venus.“ —*© Calumny,” replied ſhe, © is a 
worm that ever ſelects the beſt fruits as its prey. 
They pretend that Axiothes, a woman of intel- 
le&, diſguiſed herſelf in men's cloaths to hear 
him declaim, and that other women ventured to 
follow her example; and envy has fpread ſeveral 
reports injurious to their reputation. But what 
may lead us to imagine that he ſaw no immo- 
ality in the pleaſures of love, is his ſyſtem with 
regard to the union between the ſexes in his Re- 
public. He there propoſes that the magiſtrates, 
having invited the warriors, and the marriage- 
able young women to a feflival, their names 
VOL, 1. 8 ſhould 
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ſhould be put into two ſeparate urns, and that 
thoſe whoſe names come out together ſhould 
live together for ſome days. The offspring of 
_ theſe ephemeral marriages are to be immedi- 
ately taken away from the mbther, and being all 
confounded together, the mothers are to ſuckle 
the child that is preſented to them, As ſoon as 
theſe lovers have thus ſatisfied the claims of their 
country, they are to ſeparate, and continue free 
till che magiſtrates re- aſſemble them, and repeat 
the ſame ceremony: ſo that the young women 
will ſucceſſively fall to the lot of different war- 
riors. This ſtrange plan, continued ſhe, © is 
an error of a wild imagination, and doubtleſs 
never was and never will be adopted.“ 

Our ſuſpicions concerning the chaſtity of this 
great man may receive ſome confirmation from 
the impaſſioned madrigal he wrote to Agatha: 

„% When Agatha, with glowing kiſs, 

„ Paſt pain rewards with preſent bliſs, 

« My ſoul ſtands quiv'ring on my lip, 

& And ſeeks from her's new life to ſip *.“ 5 
| eee 
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* The French author need not to have appealed to this 
epigram as the only proof that Plato's affections were not ſo 
pure as the phraſe Plalonic love would ſeem to imply. The 
learned Dr. Potter (Antiq. c. 10) ſtates as rotorious that 
Plato indulged in that vice which, from his maſter, was 
called Socratic love. And though Dr. Enfield has attempted | 
to defend Socrates from this charge, perhaps it would have 
been more accurate to have allowed the fact, and to have 
obſerved 
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Here Ariſtippus joined them. He was re- 
turning from the country-houſe of Anaxagoras, 
where he had gone to inform him of the death 
of his ſon. When I communicated this in- 
telligence,” faid Ariſtippus, © he anſwered 
coldly, that he knew he had only made him 
mortal,” Ariftippus praiſed this reply for its 
ſtoical fortitude; and Laſthenia cenſured it for its 
inſenſibility. To terminate the diſpute, ſhe told 
him of our converſation on the ſubject of Plato. 
« I knew him well,“ replied he: © he was a 
very large man, with broad ſhoulders, and ſquare 
ſet, The great extent of his talents, the com- 
prehenſiveneſs of his acquirements, the ſweet- 
neſs of his diſpoſition, and the charms of his 
converſation, cauſed him to be loved and re- 
ſpected throughout Greece. It was pretended 
that he was the ſon of Apollo, and that his 
mother Parectonia, ſacrificing to the Muſes, 
with her huſband Ariſton, on Mount Hymettus, 
laid down her child among ſome myrtles, where 
ſhe ſoon after found him ſurrounded with a ſwarm 
of bees, ſome hovering around his head, and 
others depoſiting their honey on his lips. 


3 
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obſerved with Plutarch, that Solon had endeavoured to ren- 
der it honourable, by forbidding it to ſlaves; v at; 
Tea 2 purd ys wy Te; fg amnnaov, © ioviting, as it were, | 
the worthy to practice what he commanded the unworthy to | 
forbear.*”* Plut. in Solone ſub initio, 
D 2 ce It 
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« Tt is alſo ſaid that Socrates, in a dream, 
ſaw a young ſwan fly from the altar of love, 
and place itſelf on the knees of the child; after 
which it roſe into the air, and faſcinated both 
gods and men with the ſweetneſs of its voice. 
C As to lis moral ſyſtem, Plato followed that 
of his maſter Socrates, which, however, I can- 
not entirely adopt. Theſe philoſophers deſpiſe 
pleaſure, which I aſſert to be the ſovereign good, 
when it is enriched with intellectual enjoyment, * 
and purſued with taſte and delicacy. In me, 
the maxims of Zeno and the other profeſſors of 
elevated wiſdom excite only ſenſations of pity 
and compaſſion. When we are afflited, they 
preſcribe the ſtudy of ſerious books, full of mo- 
rality; and attempt to conſole us by aſſerting the 
neceſſity of evil, and the fatality and wretched- 
neſs of human nature: but ſurely it is a mere 
mockery to confole us under misfortune, by 
preſenting to our minds the idea that we are 
miſerable. I once had a friend who when he 
was unhappy had recourſe to agreeable liquors. 
In my opinion he argued wiſely, and ſhewed that 
he was acquainted with the nature of man. The 
ſou], while united to the body, is continually 
enſlaved by it; and if the motion of the 
blood be too flow, the animal ſpirits not ſuffi- 
ciently refined, or their quantity too ſmall, we 
| become 
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decome dejected and melancholy: but if we 
can change this ftate of the body by what we 
drink, the foul receives another train of impreſ- 
ſions, and thus recovets its uſual energy and liſe. 
Even the ſerious Plato knew the value of gatety 
and mirth; for when he died, a book of witticiſms 
was found under his pillow.— But I muft quit 
you, for I am going to dine with Xenophanes, . 
who pretends that the moon is inhabited, and 
that, upon earth, the ſum of happineſs exceeds 
the ſum of miſery ; which, however, is far from 
being my opinion; for I am inclined to think the 
gods had drank rather too much near when 
the whim took them to contrive and arrange 
this terraqueous globe.” _ 
As ſoon as he was gone, There,” ſaid I, 
« js the moſt amiable and the happieſt man in 
Athens.” —< The moſt amiable, 1 agree,” ſaid 
Laſthenia. © In company with women he is quite 
enchanting; and the more dangerous, as paſſion 
never robs him of his preſence of mind: but as 
to his happineſs, I think it rather problematical. 
Do you remember what he let fall yeſterday con- 
cerning a young country girl, of whom he ſaid, 
I completely poſſeſſed her, without ber completely 
poſſeſſing me? He once ſaid the ſame of Lais; 
and, in fact, he never felt a ſtronger paſſion than 
he then deſcribed. His heart is in his head, and he 
D 3 reflects 
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reflects on his pleaſures even in his moments of 
enjoyment. Can this be happineſs? Is it poſ- 
ſible to be happy without the ſweet illuſions of 
love and friendſhip? Cool and tranquil in 
his *ttachments, he was ever a ſtranger to the 
anxieties of jealouſy, which are the ſtrongeſt 
proof of love, He was told, one day, that 
Lais did not love him. I do not imagine, 
ſaid he, that the fiſh love me, and yet I eat 
them with great pleaſure.” Another time being. 
"ſecretly informed that ſhe frequently com- 
mitted infidelities, © I pay her, replied he, 
© not that others may not enjoy her, but to 


enjoy her myſelf.” Diogenes reproaching him 
for thus living with a courtezan, he anſwered, 


Do you think it abſurd that I ſhould inhabit a 
houſe where ſeveral other tenants have lodged be- 
fore me? Neither is he more ardent in friend- 


ſhip, which he deſcribes as a word deſtitute of 


meaning. Fools and idiots, he ſays, purſue it 
from motives of intereſt, and the wiſe are ſatis- 
fied with themſelves, without being uneaſy 
about others. He treats the love of our country 
with equal levity. According to him, it is an ab- 
ſurdity to riſk. our happineſs or our life for a 
multitude of ignorant, ſenſeleſs beings. The 
country of a wiſe man, ſays he, is the whole world, 
not a particular village, town, or city,” We now 
obſerved 


f 
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obſerved two perſons lying under the ſhade of 
a plane- tree. As ſoon as we had looked at 
them for a few moments, Laſthenia cried out, 
« Ah! let us fly, I beſeech you: it is Crates!” 
The celebrity of this name induced me to ſtay 
behind, with ſome other ſpectators. With 
Crates was his wife Hipparchia, who ſeemed 
equally regardleſs of public decorum with him- 
ſelf, and equally indifferent to the preſence of 
witneſſes at a ſcene which I ſhall not de- 
ſcribe. _ 


D 4 
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CHAP. V. 


Hiſtory of Crates and Hipparthia.—D eſcription 
| of Laſtbenia. | 


1 RETURNED to Laſthenia, and ſpoke to her of 
what I had ſeen. * Crates,” ſaid ſhe, © 1s a 
little ugly, dirty, hump-backed fellow, covered 
with rags. He and Diogenes the cynic are 
the moſt ſhameleſs of their ſet. This cyniciſm 
is leſs aſtoniſhing in a man, but in a woman it is 
completely diſguſting. Hipparchia is more abſurd 
than her huſband ; for, though ſhe poſſeſſes wit, 
learning, and talents, as well as beauty, her love 
of philoſophy has almoſt turned her head. Accuſ- 
tomed often to attend the lectures of Crates, ſhe 
was ſeduced by his eloquence and his ſophiſtry ; 
and, preferring him tothe moſtadvantageous offers 
in Athens, determined to marry him, Her rela- 
tions repreſented to her the indignity of an alliance 
ſo much beneath her ; but ſhe replied, that ſhe 
could not find a man who to her appeared either 
finer or richer ; and that ſhe would either marry 

| him 
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him or deſtroy herſelf. Her relations, in de- 
ſpair, appealed to Crates himſelf, who promiſed 
to do his utmoſt to diſſuade and to diſguſt her. 
For this purpoſe he appeared naked before her, 
and ſhewing her his hump and his deform- 
ities, © There,' ſaid he, *this is the ugly wretch 
you are ſo deſirous of marrying.” Then ſhewing 
her his ſtick and his wallet, © Theſe,* ſaid he, 
© are all my riches. Reflect on it well; and if you 
are determined to become my wife, you mult alſo 
reſolye to participate my miſery, and to lead the 
life of the cynics.” Hipparchia made no other 
anſwer than embracing him, and calling him her 
ſpouſe and her huſband ; and the marriage ſoon 
took place, and was publicly conſummated under 
the portico. She clothed herſelf in rags, and 
from that time has abandoned herſelf to the prac- 
tice of the moſt diſguſting cyniciſm. | Yet Crates 
has ſome merit, as well as a great deal of philo- 
ſophy. It is faid, that in order to devote him- 
ſelf entirely to ſtudy, he threw his money into 

the fea ; exclaiming, at the fame time, © Now 7 

am free: but others aſſert, that he depoſited it 
with a banker, with inſtructions to pay it to his 
children if they turned out ignorant and ſtupid ; 
but if they became philoſophers, to give it to 


the public, becauſe they would then have no need 
of 
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of fortune. Being aſked what was the uſe of 
philoſophy? To enable us,* ſaid he, to 
content ourſelves with pulſe for food, and to 
live free from care and anxiety.” He is ſingular 
in every thing: he dreſſes very warm in ſum- 
mer, and wears but a light covering in winter. 
He is ſo dirty as to be quite diſguſting, and 
even wears undreſſed ſheep-ſkins, which, added 
to his natural uglineſs, make him a complete 
monſter.” 


- 


The philoſopher Leontius inſtructed his daughter Athe- 
nais in the belles lettres and the ſciences, and made her a 
philoſopher, a grammarian, and a rhetorician. To theſe 
ſciences ſhe added all the graces of her own ſex, and the ſo- 
lidity of ours. Her father thought that, with ſo many ta- 
lents combined with ſo much beauty, ſhe could have no need 
of fortune, and therefore diſinherited her. As ſoon as he 
was dead, the endeavoured to recover her rights: but her 
brothers oppoſing her claims, ſhe went to Conſtantinople to 
ſue for juſtice from Pulcheria, ſiſter of the emperor Theodo- 
rus II. That princeſs, ſtruck with her beauty and her ta- 
lents, adviſed her brother to marry "a 5 which he did, in 
'the year 421 after Chriſt. 


Phocion having rejected all the preſents of Antipater king 
of Macedonia, one of his friends ſaid to him, At leaſt ac - 
cept ſome for your children.” But he anſwered, <* If my 
children reſemble me, they will have all they can want ; and 
if they ſhould belibertines, I ought not to ſupply them with 
money for their vices.“ 


I con» 
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conducted Laſthenia home, and felt quite 
unhappy to quit her; ſo much did the charms 
of her \converſation add to the power of her 
beauty. Awakened to new emotions, and tor- 
mented with new deſires, I ſeemed to experience - 
a change, as it were, in the mode of my exiſt- 
ence.—But I muſt make you more acquainted 
with the amiable Laſthenia, and pourtray a cha- 
rafter, which every attempt to embelliſh would 
but obſcure, 

Ar twenty years of age her love of philoſophy 
and her paſſion for knowledge brought her 
to Athens, where ſhe aſſiduouſly frequented the 
ſchools, and contracted an acquaintance with 
Ariſtippus. | 

Notwithſtanding ſome irregularity in her fea- 
tures, her clear and healthy complexion, her ſmall 
forehead; her ruby lips, and her white and re- 
' gular teeth, placed her at the head of the beauties 
of Athens. Her countenance was noble, modeſt, 
and expreſſive, her form majeſtic, and her mind, 
which was ſtrong and luminous, was uncom- 
monly energetic when employed on intereſting 
ſubjects, or directing her elegant pen. One 
day, being told ſhe had more judgment than 
wit, ſhe was pleaſed with the remark, and con- 
ſidered it as a compliment. In every thing ſhe 
loved that which was conſiſtent with truth and 
N nature; 
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nature; and ſhe poſſeſſed uncommon taſte and 
diſcernment in diſcovering the beauties and de- 
ſects of every work, or in diftinguiſhing the 
verboſity of the ſophiſt from the ſound reaſoning 
of the philoſopher. 

The atoms of Democritus and eien the 
numbers of Pythagoras, the ideas of Zeno con- 
cerning God and the world, which he conſidered 
as a perfect animal, were alike the objects of 
her raillery. To her Socrates and Ariſtippus 
appeared the moſt rational of philoſophers. h 

Although extremely learned, ſhe had neither 
the caprice nor the moroſeneſs ſo often attri- 
buted to literary people; who, though ſome- 
times importunately loquacious, at other times 
lock themſelves up in a contemptuous ſilence. 
She ſpoke little, and liſtened a great deal, often 
_ quoting the maxim of Zeno, that nature had 
given us two ears and but one mouth, to inſtruct us 
that we ought to liſten more than wwe ſpeak. She 
uſed to add, that filence is the ornament of women. 
She loved to ſay obliging and flattering things; 
and, what is very uncommon in perſons of ta- 
lents, ſhe liſtened to thoſe of inferior underſtand- 
ing with indulgence. Her benevolence Jed her 
to conſider thoſe days happy on which ſhe had 
done any one a ſervice ; and ſhe uſed to ſay 
the pleaſure of conferring is greater and more 

intereſt- 
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intereſting than that of receiving à benefit. 
« This,” ſaid ſhe, “is a pleaſure we may re- 
peat as often as poſſible, for it can never wear 
out; and the more we taſte of it, the more 
worthy are we to taſte it again. We accuſtom 
ourſelves to our own proſperity, and become 
inſenſible to it, but we are ever alive to the joy 
of giving birth to the happineſs of others.“ 

The love of riches was a paſſion. abſolutely 
foreign to her mind. One day a rich man hav- 
ing occaſion to ſolicit her intereſt, ſent her, as a 
preſent, two ſilver- gilt flaſks highly wrought; ſhe 
returned them full of excellent wine, and added, 
that all her wine was at his ſervice. 

Her pleaſures were equally ſimple with her 
mind. She loved walking, and was very fond of 
the country, and particularly of lowers. In her 
dreſs ſhe was very attentive to neatneſs: in books, 
ſhe ſought for perſpicuity and purity of ſtile, and 
dignity and truth in the ideas ; and preferred thoſe 
which were intereſting to the brilliant and the 
witty. Once ſhe rejected a book with diſguſt; ex- 
claiming that it contained nothing but wit, She 
loved painting, muſic, and dancing, and was par- 
ticularly fond of poetry, which ſhe uſed to call 
the muſic of the ſoul. | 

In her library were ſeen the works of Euclid, - 
of Democritus, of Plato, as well as thoſe of 

Heſiod, 
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Heſiod, Anacreon, Homer, and Euripides. 
Being aſked how ſhe contrived to reconcile the 

pleaſures and duties of ſociety with the time ſhe. 
devoted to ſtudy, ſhe replied, © There are three 
things which the women of Athens entirely 
throw away — their time, their money, and their 
health : but I am very economical of all three. 
With regard to time, I act like thoſe who, hav- 
ing ſmall fortunes, contrive, by means of ſecret 
and unobſerved economy, to appear on a levet 
with their moſt opulent neighbours.” 

Such was the amiable Laſthenia ; the lively 
remembrance of whom has in no reſpect dimi- 
niſhed in my mind during an interval of thirty 
years. 
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CHAP. VI. 


Accuſation and trial of the philoſopher Cleanthes. 
— Anecdotes of Ariſtippus. 


13 having given me permiſſion to 
viſit her, ſhe aſked me, the firſt time I call- 
ed, how I had paſſed the preceding evening. I 
told her I had been walking on the banks of the 
Iliſſus, and aſked her if ſhe was going there that 
morning : © No,” ſaid ſhe; I am going to the 
Areopagus. You know Cleanthes the ſtoic phi- 
loſopher ? He is ſummoned there, and is to be 
put upon his defence.” “ Is it poſſible?“ ſaid 
I. Of what can ſo grave and fo learned a man 
be accuſed ??—« Of being born poor,” replied 
ſhe. ©« He arrived in Athens with only four 
drachmas *, and as the Athenians pretend that 
an indigent man, who is deſtitute of every thing, 
mult be every one's enemy, we have a law, 
obliging every one to declare his means of ſub- 
ſiſtence. I am very uneaſy about this man, and 
have offered him the intereſt of Ariſtippus and 


„About 25. 7d. of our money, 


my 
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my own ; but he has refuſed both. My curioſity 
equals-my uneaſineſs, and I am going to ſee what 
will be the reſult of the accuſation ; for all the 
world knows he has no property, and yet he 
paſſes the whole day in the ſchool of Zeno.” I 
accompanied Laſthenia to the Areopagus; where, 
as ſoon as the accuſed appeared, the judges aſked 
him, in a tone of great ſeverity, by what trade 
or what kind of labour he ſupported himſelf. 
Cleanthes produced, as his witneſſes, a gardener 
and an old woman who ſold bread, and enjoined 
them to anſwer for him. The gardener atteſted 
that every night Cleanthes drew water for him, 
and the baker ſaid, that when he had ſerved the 
gardener he came to knead her bread. This 
defence filled the whole aſſembly with eſteem 
and admiration for Cleanthes, and the judges 
themſelves offered him conſiderable 'preſents. . 
Theſe, however, he refuſed, ſaying, Lou ſee 
J poſſeſs treaſure enough in my own induſtry,” 
The ſpectators applauded at this proof of his in- 
dependent ſpirit, and conducted him in unph 

to his home. 
On our return to Laſthenia's, we met Arif- 
tippus at the door: but he made a ſhort * 

and ſoon after took his leave. 
As that gallant philoſopher was to me an ob- 
ject of jealouſy, { ventured to ſay to Laſthenia, 
| 7 « Either 
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e Either this calm apathiſt muſt ſurely feel ſome 
paſſion on your account, or his heart muſt have 
been petrified by a ſight of the Meduſa's head.” 
He proteſts,” ſaid ſhe, © that he never loved 
any woman ſo much; and I confeſs that at firſt 
his pleaſing qualities, his talents, and his knows 
ledge not only amuſed me, but excited a lively 
intereſt in my heart. He endeavoured to pleaſe 
me, and he ſucceeded ; but he has not had the 
art to feed the illuſion. Wit amuſes the mind, 

but does not warm the heart: nor is love, when 
deſtitute of enthuſiaſm and intoxication, more - 
than a common and contemptible appetite, But 
as I was then only twenty years old, I was ſe- 
duced as much, perhaps, by the charms of love, 
as by the eloquence and partiality of Ariſtippus; 
and doubtleſs he would have triumphed over 
my weakneſs, had not his caly gaiety, his plea- 
ſantry, and his levity cooled the ardor of my 
paſſion. Whenever he was preſent he charmed 
me, and I applauded myſelf for the conqueſt I had 
made : but when he was gone, reflexion coun- 
teracted his arts, and confirmed me in my re- 
fuſal. At length a trait of inſenſibility fixed my 
irreſolute heart. You know the unfortunate end 
of the wiſeſt of mankind, I mean. Socrates. 
| Ariſtippus, though his intimate friend, no ſooner 
heard that he was condemned to ſwallow poiſon 
vor. I, | E than 


* 
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than he refuſed to ſee him any more; and whetl 
I inquired his motives, he replied, * If I could 
burſt his fetters; I would fly to relieve him: but 
as it is impoſſible I ſhould fave him, I ſpare my- 
ſelf the pain of witneſſing his ſufferings ; for | 
why ſhould we create to ourſelves unneceſſary 
afflictions? One day, continued he, when I 
was to give a great dinner, being unexpectedly 
informed that a particular friend of mine was 
dying, I immediately ſent excuſes to my gueſts, 
and haſtened to give him every aſſiſtance in my 
power. I could not, however, alleviate his 
ſufferings, or retard his death: he expired an 
hour before ſun-ſet, and therefore I ſent round 
again to my friends, and made them happy. — 
c Four philoſophy,” ſaid I, is of an eaſy kind: 
you may derive from it, perhaps, every other 
pleaſure, but you cannot taſte that which ac- 
companies our tears,” 

This diſcovery of his true character was deci- 
five. After a painful ſtruggle, I ſent an invitation 
for him to call on me. He entered with his ac- 
cuſtomed levity, and addreſſed me in the moſt 
charming and moſt flattering language : but I 
reſiſted his art; and then, with ſome embarrafl- 
ment, My dear Ariſtippus, ſaid 1, © your friend- 
ſhip is dear to me, your philoſophy is amiable, and 
the gaicty and elegance of your mind will ever be 
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- the charm and the delight of my life. You 
are born to inform the world; and to be an 
ornament to ſociety: but you muſt acknow- 
ledge that your heart is not formed for love.'— 
© Why ſo d' ſaid he, with aſtoniſhment, * Ah! 
why thus-cruelly drive me from the temple of 
that enchanting deity ? Becauſe,” ſaid I, 
© you have it not in your power to love truly. 
You make love by rule, and for your own con- 
yenience, and never through feeling and paſſion. 
— Yet,” ſaid he, © we muſt have principles in 
every thing, even in love. That god is a 
child, and ſhould only be played with. Tu- 
multuous and violent paſſions fatigue and in- 
jure the ſoul, and cover it with ſtormy clouds. 
It js Zephyrus that cauſes the flowers to blow, 
while Boreas blaſts and deſtroys them.“ Well,” 
-replied I, I take you at your word. I will 
learn my philoſophy of you, for you have-re- 
lieved my mind of many of its prejudices, and 
have enlightened my underſtanding. Permit 
me, then, to enlighten you in my turn, Love 
is, with you, a mere caprice : it is, in fact, mere 
ſelf- love. Lou wiſh to appear amiable, and 
care but little to feel or to excite the delicate at- 
tachment of the heart. Confine yourſelf, then, 
to friendſhip, which is a more tranquil ſenti- 
ment, and more accordant with the nature of 

8 2 your 
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your mind. What,” replied he, © would you 
then impriſon me within the narrow circle of 

mere friendſhip'??— Yes,” faid I, if you 
eſteem me worthy to be your friend. You 
are too lovely, anſwered he, and toò inte- 
reſting, for me to refuſe ſo flattering a title; 
but you have alſo too many charms for me fo 
eaſily to extinguiſh the flame they have kindled 
in my breaft.'—<- Conſider well,” faid I, that 
with ſo much wit you will eafily find a hundred 
miſtreſſes, but a true friend is far more rare. 
I am afraid, faid he, your aſfertion is too 
juſt. Well, I conſent to your propoſal: yes, 
I will reject love, and open my door to 
friendſhip— | 


* Henceforth friendſhip? $ joys I'll prove, 
And weep to change her into love.“ 


« From that period our acquaintance has 
been quite charming. Neither jealouſies nor 
quarrels have ever ariſen between us, or clouded 
the pleaſure of our friendly intercourſe ; and 
When he falls into his old habits, and talks to 
me of gallantry, I remind him of his miſtake, 
and tell him, laughing, to remember that ve are 
now ere the road uy ene 2 
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CHAP. vl. 
Sentiments of Laſtbenia on love. Antenor writes 
 @ tragedy, to acquire her efteem. 


I saw the e Laſthenia too eps 
+ to be long inſenſible to her charms, and 
would have given up whole ages of life to have 
been beloved by her only for a few months, 
One day, ſpeaking of the bad choice of many 
women, ſhe ſaid ſhe could never form an attach- 
ment for a man who did not poſſeſs talents and 
learning. If a weakneſs can ever be for- 
given,“ continued ſhe, © it is when the merit 
and the excellence of the object beloved ſhew 
that our choice is directed by taſte and delicacy. 
To love a fool is to become identified with his 
folly: it is to ſtrip Venus of her girdle: it is to 
declare that we have no foul, and are incapable 
of any thing but mere ſenſation.” 

This converſation awakened in me a paſſion 
for ſtudy and for fame, and I ſoon conceived the 
plan of a tragedy. In this I ſecretly proceeded 
with all the ardor and impetuoſity natural to my 
youth, and the plan was completed in a week, 
.though the verſification employed two oaks. 

u is true I ſacrificed my reſt to it: but the time 


E3 | was, 
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was ſhort before the arrival of the ſpring, when 
the great feſtival of Bacchus was to be cele- 
brated . My ſubject was the death of Achilles, 
who was killed by Paris, when on the point of 
marrying Polyxena. 

As ſoon as my drama was finiſhed, I read it to 
five of my young friends who were initiated in all 
the myſteries of literature: but neither their ap- 
plauſe nor their cenſures coincided, The one 
approved what the others criticiſed, or wiſhed 
that to be ſuppreſſed which the others defired me 
to enlarge. At length, after having analyſed 
and taken it to pieces during a whole morning, 
theſe wits retired, and left me far more at a loſs 
than before the reading, 

1 related this event, and my anxieties on the 
ſubje&, to another friend, who, poſſeſſed talents 
without making a ſhew of them, and only culti- 
vated his intellectual powers as a means of hap- 
pineſs. Hear, ſaid he, © an anecdote of Po- 
lycletus of Sicyon, a celebrated ſtatuary, who 
made two ſimilar ſtatues at the ſame time, on 
one of which be worked openly, and on the 
other in ſecret. In the latter he followed his 
own genius alone, but in the other he aſked every 
one's advice, and corrected and altered it pre- 


The aue fra were celebrated in the month 
Enafnedian, anſwering to our March. —T, N. 


ciſely 
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ciſely according to the inſtructions of his critics, 
The ſtatues being finiſhed, he exhibited them 
together, when the corrected ſtatue was ſe- 
verely cenſured, while the other, which was 
the production of his own unaſſiſted genius, 
charmed every beholder. In anſwer to their 
criticiſms Polycletus ſaid, Q, Athenians ! the 
ſtatue you now cenſure is your own work, and 
that which you admire is mine.“ I adviſe you, 
therefore,” ſaid my friend, © to rely on your 
own powers, and to confine yourſelf to the dic- 
tates of your own genius: in ſhort, liſten to your 
own Minerva,” I would have willingly. done 
fo. I would have conſulted Laſthenia, whoſe 
taſte and judgment I knew to be excellent, had 
J not been deſirous of ſurpriſing her by an un- 
expected production. 

When I had poliſhed and taken off the i 
edges of my work, and given it the laſt reviſion, 
I met Eupolis, a dramatic poet, whom I had 
often ſeen with Laſthenia. He invited me to hear 
one af his comedies, which was to be repreſented 
the feſtival of Bacchus, and I thought this a fa- 
yourable opportunity for communicating the 
ſeeret of my labours, and aſking his advice; 
adding that I expected, from his friendſhip, the 
moſt exact truth, This he promiſed; me with 
the more ſincerity, © as he was himſelf deſirous 
of the ſame freedom froni his friends.” I invited 
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him to dine with me the next day, when I re- 
ceived him in a ſplendid manner; and as ſoon as 
our-dinner- was concluded, began to read my- 
play. He liſtened to me attentively, and ſome- 
times ſtopped me, to make ſeveral judicious ob- 
ſervations. He was charmed with this eſſay of 
my abilities, inſured me the moſt flattering ſuc-- 
ceſs, and left me delighted both with my own 
work and with him. | 7 5 
I no preſented it to the chief 2 and the 
judges appointed, in conjunction with him, to 
permit or refuſe the repreſentation of plays “. 
They condeſcended to approve my piece: my 
name was inſcribed in the liſt; and J waited for 
the repreſentation with all the g ee and 
enthuſiaſm of an author. 
At length the long-wiſhed-for day mee 
The ſun was ſcarcely riſen before J haſtened to 
/ the theatre, for that 1s the time when it opens. 
The ſtage was adorned with decorations extreme- 
ly well executed, and ſurrounded by a vaſt ſemi- 
circular range of ſeats, extending, one above an- 
other, to a very great height. f 
The crowd was immenſe. They were olag 
11 and down with great A laughing 


Before this tribunal above one hundred tragedies were 


ſometimes diſpoſed of in a few days. Each poet was al 
lowed to repreſent three tragic and one ſatyrical piece. 


and 
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and ſcreaming, and ſqueezing each other in 
every direction. In the midſt of this tumult the 
nine archons or firſt magiſtrates entered, to- 
gether with the judges of the courts of juſtice, 
the ſenate of five hundred, the general officers 
of the army, and the miniſters of the gods, wha 
filled the lower ſeats ; and the women took their 
places at a diſtance from the men and from = 
courtezans. 

The rich had purple carpets and ine! 
and ſome ſent for wine, fruit, and cakes. The 
number of ſpectators was thirty thouſand. What 
a multitude for a poor author to pleaſe! 
To add to the majeſty of their appearance, I 
had given the actors very high buſkins and new 
maſks, and they wore very magnificent robes 
with long trains. In my piece I had introduced the 
ſhades of the dead coming forth from the tombs, 
and the infernal deities traverſing the ſtage with 
pale and hideous looks, bearing torches in their 
hands, their hair interwoven with ſerpents, and 
accompanied by ſpectres groaning "horribly. 
Supported by all theſe aids, and ſcarcely doubt- 
ing of ſucceſs, I took my place as near as poſ- 
ſible to Laſthenia, to enjoy, in ſecret, her ap- 
plauſes and her tears. When the play began, 
I felt overpowered with terror, and my pulſe beat 
violently throughout my frame. At firſt the 
audience 
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audience were filently attentive, and expreſſed 
neither approbation nor diſguſt : but ſoon a mur- 
mur was heard, like the riſing breeze that pre- 
cedes a ſtorm, By degrees it increaſed, burſt 
into hiſſes, and was ſucceeded by immoderate 
laughter; while my ſpectres excited no alarm 
except in women and children. I was now 
chilled with horror, and palpitating with vexation, 
was ſcarcely able to conceal my feelings. What 
a dreadful fall, to be thus diſgraced before the 
object of my love! However, I placed great 
confidence in my laſt act, where J had collected, 
as in a focus, all the moſt intereſting events of 
the piece; in which I imagined the dying 
Achilles muſt produce the moſt powerful effect : 
but ſuddenly. a ſtorm began to grow}, a violent 
rain enſued, and the theatre, the actors, and 
the author were all deſerted, every one run- 
ning for ſhelter ; while I, covered with ſhame 
and deſpair, ſlunk away, curſing Theſpis, the 
firſt inventor of tragedy, and ſaying to myſelf, 
that no other mortal could have. been ſo unfor- 
tunate . 
] was much leſs chagrined at the diſappro- 
bation of the public than at the irreparable in- 
| jury I muſt ſuſtain in the opinion of Laſthenia, 


The ancient theatres being uncovered, the audience went 
ray when it happenedto rain. 


4 | for 
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for whoſe ſake alone I had dared to borrow 
wings, and thus aſpire to the temple of fame. 

A fever attacked me in the night, during 

which and the following day my mind was con- 
ſtantly occupied in planning every kind of dark 
and deſperate project. I reſolved to fly Laf- 
thenia and all the world, to bury myſelf in ſome 
diſtant deſert, or put a period to an exiſtence I 
could no longer endure. In theſe cruel agita- 
tions I paſſed two ſolitary days, half wild with 
deſpair, and without faking either reſt or nou- 
riſhment. 

The third morning I received a note from 
Laſthenia, requeſting me earneſtly to call upon 
her, A fooliſh ſhame at firſt made me heſt- 
tate whether to accept her invitation: but at 
length love overcame my vanity, and I went. 
1 ſhuddered as I entered the door, and felt the 
utmoſt terror leaſt ſhe ſhould know of my diſ- 
after, As ſoon as ſhe ſaw me, ſhe came up to 
me, and giving me her hand with an affectionate 
imile, ſaid, Well, my poor author, ſo your 
piece is condemned, and F am unable to con- 
ſole you under your diſgrace. I preſumed better 
things both of you and myſelf.” Theſe words, 
and the ſoft ſerenity of her countenance, ap- 
peaſed my anguiſh. *« You know, then,” faid 
I, © that I was the unfortunate author that 

I could 
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J could ſay no more, for the words died away 
upon my lips. Yes,” ſaid ſhe: * but I only 
heard it yeſterday. It is Eupolis that has named 

you, and had even foretold the miſcarriage of 
_ your tragedy.” —< Eupolis !”? faid I. * Is it poſ- 

fible? I read it over to him, and he approved 
it, and inſured me the moſt flattering ſucceſs.“ 
—»* Pſhaw ! who would accept his warranty? 
It is an author attempting to diſcourage youth- 
ful merit, becauſe he knows you are a riſing 
genius. How could you truſt to a rival? Do 
you not perceive that your diſgrace gives addi- 
tional luſtre to his fame? But what could be 
your object in compoſing this work? Have 
you been dreaming like AÆſchylus, who, falling 
aſleep in a garden, where he was watching 
grapes, faw Bacchus in a viſion, who ordered 
him to write a tragedy ? Or perhaps you wiſhed 
to illuſtrate your name, and acquire fame?” — 
« No,” fad I; „ aſſure you I have no am- 
bition for popular applauſe. A more flattering 
ſoffrage inflamed my mind. You told me, once, 
that you could never love a man who did not 
poſſeſs genius and talents, and therefore I im- 
mediately devoted myſelf to ſtudy, and com- 
poſed- that unfortunate piece, that you might 
honour me with your regard,” —* Did you, 


then,”  faid ſhe, © only ſeek for my approba · 
| | tion 25 
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tion ? Certainly,” replied I. « It is an 
object for which T would reſign all the fame of 
Sophocles and Euripides. But to have my play 
ſo diſgracefully condemned may be injurious to 
me.” —* Do not fear,” faid ſhe; © it will rather 
be uſeful to you. It makes me acquainted with 
your heart, and the extenſivencſs of your mind 
for though your play was ſomewhat tame, and 
not adapted to the Athenians, it could only have 
been the production of a man of genius. I ſhall 
ſoon even be pleaſed with its ill-ſucceſs. In- 
deed you ſhall loſe nothing by it.” At theſe 
words I threw myſelf at her feet, ſwore that I 
would adore her for ever, and ſupplicated her to 
open her heart to me, and ſuffer me to indulge 
a ray of hope. © You are deſirous,” ſaid ſhe, 
ce that I ſhould love you? Do you know that I 
am thirty years old, and you are but a boy in 
compariſon to me ?”—<* You mean,” replied I, 
ce that you are more informed and more amiable 
than me. But remember, love levels all dif- 
tinctions. In a word, Laſthenia ſuffered me 
to perceive, that notwithſtanding the veil of 
modeſty ſhe wore, I had awakened a tender 
paſſion in her breaſt. 
; A fool generally exults in the conqueſt of A 
woman, often in no reſpect more worthy our re- 

gard 


* 
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gard than himſelf, or who, without diſtinguiſti- 
ing him from any real preference, yields to his 
ſolicitations from moti ves that do no honour to 
her heart: but to be loved by Lifthenia was 
moſt flattering to the object of her choice] The 
greateſt philoſophers; and men of the moſt ami- 
able manners in Athens; were at her feet; nor 
had ſhe ever profaned the ſanctity of love, or 
diſgraced the delicacy of her heart, by any de- 
baſing attachment. She had never loved any 
but Ariſtippus; and this paſſion, and her con- 
duct while under its influence, equally contri- 
buted to her praiſe. 

From that period which had been fo fatal to 


my tragedy; but of which the recollection will 


ever be dear to my heart, the ſunſhine of hap- 
piheſs embelliſhed my exiſtence; and I conſe- 
crated my life to Laſthenia, in whoſe ſociety it 
glided on with ever-new delight. We walked 


every day on the banks of the Cephyſus or the 


Iliſſus; or ſhunning thoſe roo-frequented haunts, 
we climbed the hills that were crowned with 
olive- trees, and adorned with vines and laurels : 
thence caſting our eyes over an extenſive ho- 
rizon, and contemplating, with tranſport, the 


riling or the ſetting ſun, Laſthenia often ex- 
Charmed, What a ſublime extent of proſpett ! 


How 
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How mean and miſerable is every thing we be- 
Hold in the crowded city, when compared with 
the magnificent ſcenery of Nature !” 

In one of our walks ſhe gave me an affecting 
proof of the goodneſs of her heart. As we were 
wandering in the fields, we met a poor country 
girl weeping bitterly, and ſobbing in a moſt 
' heart-rending manner. Laſtheriia flew towards 
her, to inquire what was the cauſe of her diſ- 
treſs. The poor girl conducted her to a cow 
which had juſt expired, and which conſtituted all 
her riches and her only ſupport. She told us 
the milk it gave was the only nouriſhment of her 
two infant children. © Alas!” faid ſhe, © my 
poor children will now die of hunger!” Laſ- 
thenia endeavoured to conſole her, promiſed her 
another cow, ahd immediately hurried back to 
the town, and bought het one of the fineſt ap- 
pearance ; remarking to me, that ſhe now con- 
ſidered this day as happy: © for,” added ſhe, 
ct jt is better to deny ourſelves ſuperfluities, 
than the pleaſure of ſupplying others with the 
neceſſaries of life.“ : 

Unfortunately the continuance of any ſitua- 
tion renders it habitual, and habit makes us in- 
| ſenſible even to pleaſure. The enjoyments of 
to-morrow muſt be different from thoſe of to- 
| | ay; 
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day, or they will ceaſe to excite an equal intereſt 
in the heart. At firſt I had but aſpired to the 
favour of Laſtheniaz but to be the object of her 
love, now appeared to me the height of human 
felicity ; while new ſenſations, more ardent and 
impetuous, ſoon fired my imagination, and 
thrilled through every vein. In lieu of taſting 
the delicious calm of pure happineſs in her pre- 
fence, a ſecret flame ſeemed to play about my 
heart, and conſume my very foul. Nor did I 
attempt to conceal its cauſe, but ſolicited fa- 
vours which ſhe repulſed with indignation; 
„Love, ſaid ſhe, * is more impaſſioned and 
more amiable when decorated with illuſive 
charms, than when poſſeſſion has diſpelled his 
phantom joys.” — If pleaſure,” ſaid I, © fome- 
times deſtroys the enchantment that envelopes 
the beloved okject, it is only becauſe we have 
been too much inebriated with the nectar of ex- 
pectation. Happy or miſerable, ſooner or later, 
love muſt be extinguiſhed ; and if we totally 
-deny ourſelyes his bleſſings, what remains but 
the regret of having loſt our beſt days, and 
ſuffered the flower of life to wither in a deſert ?” 
* Youare very far,” ſaid ſhe, « from poſſeſſing 
the delicacy of the young Thraſonides. - To 
| borrow the expreſſion of a ſophiſt, he was ſo ena- 
moured 
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moured of his love, that he refuſed to enjoy 
his miſtreſs, leſt the completion of his wiſhes 
ſhould weaken his defires, and rob him of the 
charms of his paſſion. Dionyſius of Syracuſe 
one day preſented three beautiful courtezans to 
the voluptuous Ariſtippus, aſking him to chooſe 
one of them. Ariſtippus took them all, ſaying, 
that Paris had paid dearly for chooſing one 
beauty from among three. Immediately after 
he reflected on the glory of overcoming our 
paſſions, and therefore ſent the three nymphs 
away, and returned to his chamber, exulting in 
the ſtrength and fortitude of his mind. 
« Your compariſon,” ſaid I, “ has no re- 
ſemblance with my ſituation. Ariſtippus did 
not love the women he rejected; and as to 
Thraſonides, we ought not to applaud virtues, 
of which neither the motive nor the philo- 
ſophy are very intelligible.” 
Here our converſation was interrupted by 
Ariſtippus, who ſaid, as he entered, «© I am 
come to conduct you to the Areopagus, 
where the unfortunate Eudoxia is to be 
tried. You make me tremble,” ſaid Laſ- 
thenia. How I pity that poor unfortunate 
woman! She is, however, very much to be 
cenſured. How could ſhe commit fo atro- 
cious a crime as to poiſon her lover? “ Ap- 
VOL, I 2 pearances,” 
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pearances, ſaid he, © are certainly againſt her: 
but Eudoxia is. innocent. The public, how- 
ever, who form their judgments haſtily, and 
are very ready to condemn, loudly demand her 


. puniſhment.” 
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C HAP. VIII. 
Hiſtory of Iphicrates and Eudoxia. 


PHICRATES, Who was deeply enamoured of 
Eudoxia, was happy in awakening an equal 
paſſion in the breaſt of his beloved. Eudoxia 
is young, beautiful, and full of ſenſibility, and 
poſſeſſes an ingenuous diſpoſition and pleaſing 
manners: but being endued with only a mo- 
derate ſhare of intelle& or wit, ſhe loves with en- 
thuſiaſm and violence, without knowing how to 


_ _ retain the affections of thoſe ſhe diſtinguiſhes, by 


varying and embelliſhing her attractions, or how 
to ſecure her conqueſts by the charms of mental 
acquirements, Moments there are which even 
lovers muſt employ in intellectual pleaſure, or 
enjoyment itſelf will pall upon the ſated appe- 
tite, On the other hand, Iphicrates was quick 
and animated, had a reſtleſs activity af mind, was 


. ſomewhat impatient, greedy of knowledge and 
of pleaſure, and diverſified his purſuits to every 


object of taſte and of ſcience. He paſſed, with 


equal rapidity, from ſtudy to pleaſure, and from 


pleaſure to buſineſs, and had but two objects in 


F 2 the 
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the employment of his time, which he divided 
between enjoyment and application; for he ſaid 
that conſtant motion and agitation were the life 
of the ſoul, Seduced, at firſt, by the beauty of 
Eudoxia, and the ſweetneſs of her manners, he 
gave her credit for every mental accompliſh- 
ment ; of which the blindneſs of love concealed 
the abſence and ſupplied the defect : bur after the 
intoxication of ſucceſs was paſſed, he was impa- 
tient at the unintereſting blank of converſation, 
and was deſirous of inſpiring his beloved with 
a taſte for learning and inſtruction. With 
this view he read to her the beſt authors, and 
pointed out their beauties. But he beſtowed his 
labours on a ſterile and ungrateful ſoil ; for Eu- 
doxia only liſtened through complaiſance, while 
abſence and frequent gapings proved her in- 
aptitude for learning or intellectual cultivation. 
Iphicrates perceiving the inutility of his endea- 
vours, diſcontinued theſe literary amuſements : 
his viſits were ſhorter and leſs frequent, and he 
always made fome excuſe for going away. As 
a lover's eye ſuffers no appearance of coldneſs 
or indifference to pals unoblerved, ſhe reproach- 
ed him ſometimes in the tender language of ſen- 
ſibility, ſometimes with the keeneſt ſeverity. But 
prayers and reproaches, eſpecially when accompa- 
nied with ill- humour, give birth to diſſimulation, 
without 
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without renewing love. The tender Eudoxia, 
in deſpair at the inefficacy of her endeavours, 
determined to recur to a more certain means z 
| and as ignorance is ever allied with credulity 
and ſuperſtition, ſhe applied to a woman, who, as 
ſhe had heard, made philtres to excite love; one 
of which ſhe purchaſed, and was promiſed the 
moſt infallible ſucceſs. The old woman told her, 
at the ſame time, that a young man, whom ſhe 
had cauſed to eat ſome fruit prepared in a parti- 
cular manner, felt a daily paroxyſm of love, 
which continued ſixty minutes. The potion 
vas made as follows: ſhe began by invoking all 
the infernal deities, then put ſome fiſh into a 
veſſel, together with ſeveral herbs, the bones of 
frogs, hippomanes, human blood, and other 
abominable ingredients. 

Having procured this deteſtable potion, Eu- 
doxia waited with anxiety till Iphicrates, who 
was ſubject to a ſickneſs at his ſtomach, ſhould 
complain of its return. She then offered it to 
him as an elixir which was a certain ſpecific 
againſt his diſorder. © Iphicrates long refuſed it, 
conſidering it as old wives' quackery : but at 
length overcome by her entreaties, he con- 
conſented to drink it. The old hag doubt- 
leſs put into it ſome herb, of whoſe deleterious 
qualities ſhe was ignorant, forvTphicrates pre- 


7 ſently 
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ſently perceived that he was poiſoned. He-was 

attacked with ſtrong convulſions, his bowels 

were violently affected, and his blood ſeemed on 
fire. Ah, Eudoxia! ſaid he, „ what have 
you done? You have poiſoned me, and death 
is already at my heart.” Eudoxia turned pale, 

and was filled with alarm; yet ſhe till flattered 

herſelf it was only a momentary effect of the 

philter. In the meanwhile the ſymptoms in- 
- creaſed, the poiſon raged with redoubled fury, 
and the unfortunate Iphicrates was almoſt con- 

ſumed with its violence. I am dying !” cried 

he; am dying! What horrid tortures I 
endure! and it is thou—ir is thou, Eudoxia, 
that haſt given me the poiſon! Eudoxia, now 

ſeriouſly alarmed, and trembling with fear leſt 
ſome miſtake might have happened, immedi- 
ately called in a phyſician, who declared that it 
was too late, and that Iphicrates was really poi- 
ſoned. His face was already diſtorted, his 
mouth ſwelled, his eyes were ſunken, and his 
{kin aſſumed the livid hue of death. For pity's 
fake,” cried he, © relieve me from my pain, 
and put an end to my exiſtence ! In the name of 
all the gods I beſeech you to ſhorten my ſuffer- 
ings! I am in the tortures of Prometheus, and 
my bowels ſeem to be tearing aſunder! What 
have I done Oh! what have I done, Eudoxia, 
that 
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that you ſhould thus ſo cruelly deſtroy me? 
At theſe words Eudoxia, wild with deſpair, | 
threw herſelf on his neck, preſſed him to her 
boſom, and fainted in his arms: then recover- 
ing her ſtrength, ſaid, « O, Iphicrates ! dear, 
dear Iphicrates! yes I am thy murderer—thy 
innocent murderer! I loved thee, I adored 
thee! O let me inhale the poiſon, and die with 
thee! The wretch has barbarouſly deceived 
me, ard inſtead of a philtre has given me 
poiſon! Oh! do but grant me one look of 
forgiveneſs! Oh! pardon the crime have ig- 
norantly committed!“ Her ſobs ſtifled her 
voice ; and Iphicrates, who now diſcovered her 
innocence and perceived her grief, raiſed his 
eyes, and, with a languiſhing look, gave her his 
hand, and faid, with a dying voice, „My dear 
Eudoxia! yes, I forgive thee, I forgive thee ! 
Mayeſt thou be happy!“ He had no ſooner 
- uttered theſe words than he expired in her arms. 
The deſolate Eudoxia, diſtracted and wild with 
affright, and pale with grief and anguiſh, would 
have buried a poniard in her boſom, had ſhe not 
ſwooned with the violence of her emotions. 
Forced away from the lifeleſs corpſe of Iphi- 
crates, and placed on a bed, ſhe continued, du- 
ring three days, in a violent and unceaſing deli- 


rium. * Poiſon, death, Iphicrates,” were con- 
F 4 tinvally 
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tinually the ſubje& of her ravings ; nor did ſhe 
recover her ſenſes till ſhe had poured forth a tor- 
rent of tears upon her pillow, invoking death, 
and begging, for pity's ſake, to be thus united 
to her lover. | | 
The report of this fatal end of Tphicrates ſoon 
circulated through the city of Athens ; and Eu- 
doxia, though the tendereſt of women, was re- 
preſented .as a monſter, and a fury ſprung 
from the infernal regions. I received this ac- 
count from a member of the Areopagus. The 
ſecond archon has, as you know, accuſed her, and 
the law requires that her name and crime ſhould 
be publicly expoſed during eight days. All 
Athens is going to the Areopagus; and though 
many members of that tribunal are informed of 
the miſtake, and of the innocence of the ac- 
cuſed, yer Iphicrates being dead, the crime ex- 
iſts, and our magiſtrates are therefore obliged to 
pronounce judgment. Let us ſet off. This 
cauſe is very intereſting, and the ſlaves are al- 
ready lighting their torches (for the Areopagus 
only aſſemble in the night). We haſtened to 
' aſcend the hill“, and found the judges, to the 
number 


The Areopagus generally met on a hill, in an open build- 
ing with a ruſtic roof, and oppoſite to the citadel, The 
number of the judges was not fixed. The nine archons 
were judges in right of their office, They had cognizance 
« * of 
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number of three hundred, already ſeated. The 
blood of the immolated victims was ſtreaming 


— 


— 8 


of murders, incendiaries, poiſon, and all things that re- 
lated to religion. By this tribunal Socrates was condemned, 
and it is ſaid-Oreſtes appeared before ic for the murder of his 
mother, of which he was acquitted. In the hall were two 
ſteps of ſilver, on one of which the accuſer was ſeated, and 
on the other the accuſed. The one was called the ſeat of in- 
jury, the other that of innocence, - The temple of the Eu - 
menides (or furies) was near this edifice, and thoſe who were 
acquitted went and ſacrificed to them. The tomb of CEEdipus 
was within the incloſure of the Areopagus, | 

When Socrates was accuſed by Melitus, who brought him 
before this tribunal for making innovations in religion, 
and corrupting the youth of Athens, being called on to make 
his defence, he ſaid that he employed all the talents he poſ- 
ſeſſed for the benefit of his fellow citizens, that it was his 
conſtant wiſh to make them happy, and that he conſidered 
this as a duty impoſed on him by the ſpecial commands of the 
gods, “ whole authority,“ ſaid he, I reſpect more than 
yours.” His boldneſs aſtoniſhed and irritated his judges, 
and he was condemried by a majority of voices, Being 
then ordered to pronounce ſentence on himſelf, as the laws of 
Athens required, he ſaid, For my endeavours to teach the 
youth of Athens juſtice and virtue, and to increaſe the hap- 
pineſs of all my countrymen, let me be maintained at the 
public expence, during the remainder of my life, in the Pry- 
taneum ; an hondur, O Athenians, of which I am more de- 
ſerving than all the victors of the Olympic games. They 
make their countrymen happy in appearance, but I have 
made you ſo in reality.” This exaſperated the judges to 
the higheſt degree, and he was immediately ſentenced to 
drink hemlock. 


2 


at 
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at their feet, and their palpitating members ſtill 
trembled with the energy of life. On a table 
. were placed the two awful urns called the urn of 


pity and. that of death. The former was of 
wood, and the latter of braſs. 

Soon after we arriveda murmur aroſe, and every 
eye was turned towards the door where Eudoxia 
entered, in the cuſtody of the Scythian guard. 
Her beauty, her pallid appearance, her ſolemn 
lingering ſtep, her deep dejection, the diſorder of 
her hair and of her dreſs, melted the heart of 
every ſpectator; and I heard them ſob, and ſaw 
them weep around me. As ſoon as ſhe ap- 
proached the victims, the archon-king (or ſe- 
cond archon) declared his accuſation, and de- 
nounced her asa poiſoner. After this, one of the 
Areopagites ordered her to take the cuſtomary 
oath; on which, advancing with a ſlow but 
confident ſtep, ſhe placed herſelf in the midſt of 


the bleeding victims; and taking a gloomy and 


ſolemn view of the vaſt audience around her, ſhe 
_ Eried out with a loud voice, „O Athenians! I 
ſwear by the gods and by the Eumenides, near 
whoſe temple I ſtand, that it was I, who poi- 
ſoned Iphicrates, whom I loved and adored, 
and that I deſerve to die.” When ſhe had ut- 
tered theſe words ſhe ſank ſenſeleſs on the 
ground. | 


9 The 
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The Areopagites waited for no further in- 
formation, but riſing in ſucceſſion, and taking two 
ſmall pebbles, one black, the other white, be- 
tween their two firſt fingers and their thumb, 
proceeded to drop one of them into one of the 
urns. During this mournful ceremony every one 
ſhuddered with horror, and n the fatal 
ſentence. 

As ſoon as the judges had reſumed their places 
the urns were opened and the ſuffrages counted, 
when the number of the white was found to ex- 
ceed the black. On this, one of the magiſtrates 
drew a ſhort line, with his finger nail, on a tablet 
covered with wax, thereby announcing the ac- 
quittal of the accuſed perſon ; whereas their con- 
demnation was expreſſed by a long one. The 
tablet was then exhibited to the audience, who 
applauded with tranſport at the mercy of the 
tribunal, Theſe wiſe judges had felt the emo- 
tions of pity towards an unfortunate woman, who 
had been miſled into a crime through exceſs of 
love. | | 
Eudoxia ſeemed to be animated with ſome 
remains of life at the time when her pardon was 
declared to her. Ah !” cried ſhe, © to me par- 
don is worſe than death? Death was the only 


favour I could have defired !” 
Such 
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Such was the judgment of this celebrated tri- 
bunal, which Eudoxia did not long ſurvive. Re- 
poſe had entirely forſaken her, ſleep had fled . 
from her pillow, and ſhe was conftantly haunted, 
day and night, by ſpectres, repreſenting her 
angry lover purſuing her with revenge, or re- 
proaching her with his fate; and ſhe at length 
died with the name of Iphicrates in her mouth. 
This affecting ſcene left a permanent impreſ- 
fion of ſorrow on the mind of Laſthenia, and 
for ſome time I dared not {peak to her of my 
paſſion : but a new event decided my fate, and 
rendered me the happieſt of mankind, 
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Antenor wreſtles with a bull. —He is flattered | 
with hopes of ſucceſs. | 


W were walking in the country, and had 
climbed an eminence called the Horſe's 
Hill, where it is ſaid CEdipus came to deplore 
his misfortunes, when on a ſudden Laſthenia 
ſcreamed violently. I turned round, and be- 
held a furious bull running upon her, and al- 
ready very near her. © Fly, fly!“ cried I, and 
immediately ſprang to meet him, though I had 
no other weapon than a long ſtick, with which I 
firuck him, and when he ruſhed upon me, 
ſhunned him and fled. He then purſued me 
till ſome . ſhepherds, armed with iron-pointed 
ſticks, came to my aſſiſtance; when I ſeized one 
of their ſtaves, and waited to receive the 
enemy. At the moment when he was about to 
attack me with his horns I ſtruck the iron point 
into his head, and he fell dead upon the ground. 
The ſhepherds crred out with acclamations of vic- 
tory, and placed upon my head a crown of olives, 
as at the Olympic games. But now I was uneaſy” 


for Laſthenia, whom I could no where perceive. 
After 
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After looking for her ſome time, I diſcovered 
her on an eminence, whence ſhe had witneſſed 
my combat and my victory. I flew to' meet 
her, and lay my crown at her feet, when ſhe 
fell upon my neck, ſaying, Thus do I em- 
brace the new Theſeus, the vanquiſher of the 
bull of Marathon, to whom I owe my life. Let 
this kiſs expreſs my gratitude.” It was the firſt 
ſhe had ever given me. With what tranſport 
did 1t fill my heart ! | bo 

We ſoon quitred this ſcene, and ſhortly after 
were ſurrounded by arid. rocks, varied here and 
there with a few pines and olive trees. We 
ſeated ourſelves at the foot of a ſteep pre- 
cipice, and the view of this wild and magnifi- 
cent ſcenery, whoſe ſilence was interrupted only 
by the ſcreams of ſome wild birds, and the 
hoarſe murmur of a caſcade which rolled. above 
our heads, and fell near us, threw us into a 
ſweet and filent reverie, What a delicious mo- 
ment! Though neither of us ſpoke, the glow 
of pleaſure thrilled through my veins, and 


_ . warmed my heart into ecſtaſy. I folded Laſ- 


thenia in my arms, and preſſed her to my 
boſom, and, though not without reſiſtance, 
ſeized a kiſs, and inhaled the ſweet perfume of 
her lips. Thus growing wild with paſſion, I 
aſpired to. the conſummation. of my wiſhes: 

7 Hat 
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but ſhe cried, © Stop, ſtop ! for heaven's ſake, 
my dear Antenor ! At leaſt defer that victory, 
which I can no longer refuſe. Wait, at leaſt, 
till to-morrow, when we will paſs the day at 
my little country-houſe. Let that day be noted 
as the happieſt and moſt diſtinguiſhed in your 
life.” As ſhe ſaid this, ſhe withdrew herſelf 
from my arms, and I dared not oppoſe her 
will Night was now approaching, and we 
returned to the city, where I retired to my 
home, and waited with the moſt tormenting 
impatience for the dawn of day, when all na- 
ture ſhould again be renovated. 

How long Night ſeemed to delay her tardy 
flight! How ſlowly ſhe withdrew her veil} 
I thought the ſun had forgot his deſtined race, 
till at length he aroſe in ſplendor, and filled the 
heavens with his effulgence. I proſtrated my- 
ſelf before him, crying out, in my enthuſiaſm, 
«© Oh! thou vivifying ſoul of the univerſe ! 
thou that ſpreadeſt an ocean of light! thou father 
of all nature! Oh! delay, this day, thy too 
rapid courſe, as once for Jupiter and Alemene! 
For though I do not wield the thunders of 


heaven, my Laſthenia excels all the goddeſſes 
of eg 
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C H A P. X. 


Aftitting note from Laſthenia.— Converſation of 
Antenor with the philoſopher Xenocrates. 


* 


T this tranſport of expectation I was on the 
point of going to Laſthenia, when I was pre- 
vented by the following note: I am ſorry,” 
faid ſhe, © my dear Antenor, to be obliged to 
defer our country walk. A ſacred duty calls 
me, and I muſt depart. You will be informed 
when I return, May you preſerve your health, 
and enjoy happineſs !”” OE | 

This note rooted me to the ground, and I 
concluded I was deceived and betrayed. I 
curſed my ſtars, and love, and Lafthenia' herſelf. 
Wild with deſpair, I ran to her houſe, and made 
innumerable inquiries concerning her departure, 
but could not learn whither ſhe was gone. This 
myſtery filled me with alarm and with ſuſpi- 
cions. I wandered about the ſtreets and mar- 
ket-place; I went from the Poyx to the 
Ceramicus, thence to the ſtreet of Tripods, 
roaming as chance directed, without an object, 


full of agitation, and abſorbed in reflexion, ſeeing 
nobody, 
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nobody, talking to myſelf, and exclaiming 
from time to time, © Ungrateful, perfidious 
woman !” At the foot of the iteps that led to 
the citadel I rudely elbowed a man, who ſtopped 
me, and called me by name. I looked at 
him, and perceived the philoſopher Xenocrates. 
« Young man,” ſaid he, © what has happened to 
you? You ſeem quite altered. Are you ill?“ 
—< Would to the gods I were dead!“ anſwered 
I.—< I underſtand you,” replied he: © you have 
had ſome diſappointment, ſome vexation.“ —<« I 
am the moſt wretched,” ſaid I, „of all man- 
kind.” “ That may be,” anſwered he, *© But 
come with me.” He then led me up to the ci- 
tadel: Do you ſee,” ſaid he, © oppoſite you, 
the Propylza, or veſtibules of the citadel, that 
ſuperb monument built by order of Pericles ? 
They are covered with white marble, and have 
nine great gates. To the left is the temple of 
Victory. We are now,” continued he, © in the 
citadel, Examine all theſe ſtatues, animated by 
the chiſſels of Myron, of Phidias, and others of 
the moſt celebrated artiſts. That Mercury and 


The French author ſays five, but quotes no authority 
for deviating from Plutarch, who ſays the citadel was called 
EmezTuMr, from having nine gates, though it had but one 
grand entrance, to which the ſteps aſcended, Plut. in Pericle. 
—T.N. | | 
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the three Graces are attributed to Socrates. 
There you may pay your homage to the reſem- 
blances of Pericles, of Phormio, and of Timo- 
theus. Obſerve theſe two altars; the one is 
that of Modeſty, where the Graces themſelves 
ought to officiate ; the other that of Friendſbip, 
the aſylum of noble ſouls indued with ſenſibility. 
But you ſeem ſcarcely to fee or attend to any 
thing. Surely you are blind or deaf! What 
a weakneſs! But turn your eyes towards the 
city.“ J ſee it,” ſaid I.—< Imagine, then,” 
ſaid he, © how many cares and anxieties, how 
many misfortunes, have ever lodged beneath thoſe 
roofs! how many reſide there ſtill, and how 
many more wHl exiſt there in the progreſs of 
future ages! Ceaſe, then, to afflict yourſelf as 
if you alone were unfortunate, or as if you alone 
had a right to be-exempt from the common lot 
of humanity.— But let us walk in the garden of 
the academy . It is my favourite walk. The 


* The Greeks employed the time of walking for philoſo- 
phiſing, and their ſchools were in ſuch places as were adapt- 
ed to that exerciſe, Plato delivered his lectures in the Aca- 
demia, which was a large plot of ground planted with trees, 
on the banks of the Iliſſus. Ariſtotle taught in the Lyceum, 
a ſpacious place adorned alſo with trees, and his diſciples were 
called peripatetics, becauſe they philoſophiſed as they walked, 
A vaſt covered portico or gallery, painted by Polygnotus, 
was the ſchool of Zeno, and Epicurus taught philoſophy in 
a garden. 

ſhade 
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ſhade of the plane - trees, the ſalubrity of the air, 
and the coolneſs of the water, will aſſuage the ef- 
ferveſcence of your ſpirits, and calm the agitation 
of your ſoul. You muſt divert your mind from 
theſe ephemeral afflictions. A being endowed 
with reaſon ought not to be overpowered by a 
diſappointment, which often becomes the means 
of happineſs.” We found the garden empty. 
« Let us fit down on this bank,” ſaid Xeno- 
crates, © and converſe. A philoſopher ought 
to be a phyſician to the ſoul. Open yours to 
me, and I will infuſe into it the ſweet leſſons of 
philoſophy, Is it the fall of your ambition you 
deplore, or the loſs of your fortune?“ “ No,“ 
ſaid I; * that would be a trifle : my grief is 
here—it is at the bottom of my heart,” —©& I 
think I have gueſſed it,” ſaid Xenocrates: © it 
is a diſappointment in love. At your age that is 
conſidered as a great misfortune. The indif- 
ference of a miſtreſs, her cruelties and infide- 
lities, a little leſs of tenderneſs than uſual in her | 
looks, diſtract the head and heart of a young 
man, and ſeem to throw all nature into con- 
fuſion: and all this for an object whom our ima- 
gination alone has decorated with the moſt 
gaudy colours, and whom we may ſoon deſpiſe.” 
* You,” ſaid I, © are in the autumn of life ; 
and at that period men laugh at a paſſion which 
G 2 is 
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is at once the torment and the delight of our ex- 
iſtence. —< J have paſſed, like you, returned 
he, through the ſpring of life, and doubt- 
leſs have committed many errors, but I con- 
quered 'my paſſions, . and braved the powers 
of beauty and of love. Many a prieſteſs of 
Diana 1s leſs chaſte than I am. This was known 
throughout Athens ; and when I was at the age 
of enjoyment, the celebrated Lais, hearing of 
my continence and my apathy, hazarded a wager 
that ſhe would triumph over my reſolution, and 
ſeduce me into the arms of pleaſure. She there- 
fore invited me to her houſe.” —< I have often,” 
ſaid I, © heard of that famous courtezan, bur I 
know very little of her hiſtory.” —< Then I will 
give you ſome idea,” ſaid he, © of her character 

and her manners : 

Lais is a native of Sicily, and was brought 
by an Athenian general into Greece, She took 
up her reſidence at Corinth, and devoting herſelf 
to the worſhip of Venus, offered her favours to 
fale. Poſſeſſed of uncommon beauty, and an 
extraordinary ſhare of wit, painters frequented 
her as a model for a well-formed neck, and 
Apelles was her firſt admirer. He met her as 
ſhe returned from bathing ; and being charmed 
with her beauty and her youth, he accoſted her, 


flattered her, and invited her to dine with ſome 
of 
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of his friends, who laughed at him for intro- 
ducing an innocent young maiden, totally inex- 
perienced in the arts of love, in lieu of an accom- 
pliſhed nymph of Venus. Do not fear,” ſaid 
he ; © I ſhall educate her in ſuch a manner, that in 
leſs than three years ſhe will know her buſineſs 
perfectly well.“ He kept his word; for Lais 
ſoon became one of the moſt famous of courte- 
zans; and for her all Greece burned with the 
flames of love. Among others Demoſthenes 
went to Corinth expreſsly to paſs the night with 
her: but aſtoniſhed at the price ſhe ſet upon her 
favours, he abandoned his deſign, ſaying, he 
would not pay ſo dearly to purchaſe repentance. 
The old ſculptor Myron alſo aſpired to be her 
paramour, but was repulſed. Attributing his 
ill- ſucceſs to his grey hairs, he concealed them 
bencath a wig, and repeated his viſit: but ſhe 
ſaid to him, © You fool ! how can you aſk me a 


. favour, which 1 have already refuſed your 
father?“ 


« She often laughed at the pretended wiſdom 
of the philoſophers. I know not,” ſhe uſed to 
ſay, © whether they are more virtuous than other 
men, but I know they frequent my door. as 
much.” Yet this accompliſhed beauty, who ſet 
ſo high a price upon her perſon, proſtituted 

G 3 herſelf 
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herſelf to Diogenes the cynic without any inte- 
reſted motive. 

« Such was the beautiful Lais, whoſe invita- 
tion I immediately accepted. I found her at her 
dreſſing- table. Great Jupiter! what a profuſion 
of luxurious trifles was diſplayed before her! 

« She was ſurrounded with baſins and covers 
of ſilver, with mirrors of various ſizes, bodkins 
for diſentangling her hair, irons for curling, fil- 
lets for binding it, nets to cover it, and yellow 
powder to adorn it. On this altar of Venus 
were alſo exhibited boxes of red and white paint, 
a black powder for the eyebrows, opium for the 
teeth, and innumerable eſſences; beſides the 
plant parthenion *, with which our fine women 
perfume their linen, and bags of odour which 
they carry in their pockets. I was much ſur- 
priſed to ſee her apply a very aſtringent powder 
to the pupils of her eyes. When I aſked her its 
uſe, ſhe told me it was to diminiſh the pupils, 
and make her eyes appear larger and more open; 
adding, that every fine woman made uſe of the 
fame receipt. | 

ce It made me ſmile to obſerve, amidſt all 
theſe trophies of luxury and coquetry, a little 


* Pellitory. 


library, 
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library, with a collection of the plays of Me- 
nander, of Ariſtophanes, of Euripides, and of 
Sophocles. Next to theſe were the romantic 
poets Demophylus, Moſchus, and Anacreon, and 
all the light writings of the day. Such are the 
books which our women of faſhion peruſe, who 
read, not to form their judgment, but to ſpeak 
with elegance, and to acquire an appearance of 
erudition. | 

Lais received we with ſmiles, alleging ſome 
excuſe for her deſire to ſee me. The honey of 
fattery diſtilled from her mouth, and ſhe called 
me the wiſeſt and greateſt of philoſophers ; 
while her kind looks and engaging careſſes con- 
firmed the happy idea that ſhe really entertained 
that favourable opinion. She aſked me what 
was the true deſcription of a philoſopher : It is 
he, ſaid I, © who is virtuous, not through fear of 
the laws and of puniſhment, but from inclination 
and in obedience to reaſon.'—<* What muſt we 
do, ſaid ſhe, © to be happy ??—* The contrary,” 
ſaid I, © to what you do.'—< That,” replied ſhe, 
© is not very gallant.“ At the ſame time ſhe pro- 
ceeded in the buſineſs of dreſſing: ſhe powdered 
her hair with the yellow powder, combed her 
eye-brows, covered her beautiful cheeks and her 
lovely neck with red and white coſmetics, then 


perfumed her hair with eſſences, decorated it 
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with jewels and golden graſshoppers, and hung 
pendents of gold to her ears, in the form of figs. 
What pains you take, ſaid I, * to ſpoil the gifts 
of Nature !'—* Perhaps, anſwered Lais, © you 
are right : but I muſt conform to the prevailing 
faſhion—that divinity has her rites and cere- 
monies——'—* And many victims,“ interrupt- 
ed I.— Yet,” continued ſhe, the moſt rigid 
philoſophy muſt allow that it is poſſible to im- 
prove and embelliſh Nature, and that the illu- 
ſions of Art ſerve at leaſt to veil her defects. 
Ves, ſaid I ; © but Art ought always to take 
Nature as her model, and ſometimes even imi- 
tate her imperfections. Two young ſlaves then 
dreſſed her in a tunic of a brilliant white, which 
ſhe bound with a wide girdle below her breaſt. 
It fell, in undulating folds to her feet, and on her 
ſtockings ſhe had ribbands of various colours. 


Over the' tunic ſhe put a ſhorter robe and a 


mantle contrived to ſhew her elegant form to 
advantage : ſhe then loaded her neck with pearls 
and precious ſtones, and filled her pockets with 
bags of perfume. During all this ceremony 
ſhe diſplayed, occaſionally, her beautiful boſom, 
her arms, which were of the ſofteſt and moſt 
luxurious ſhape, and white as alabaſter, her deli- 
cate little foot, and her well-formed leg. When 
ſhe had finally completed this long buſineſs, and 

had 
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had ſent away her ſlaves, we remained alone, 
and ſhe aſked me to fit by her on a purple 
couch. Perceiving that, notwithſtanding all 
her charms and attractions, I preſerved my cold- 
neſs and my gravity, ſhe changed her manner, 
and declared to me, that though ſhe had often 
beheld the moſt amiable and moſt diſtinguiſhed 
perſonages at her feet, ſhe ſhould be ſtill more 
flattered by gaining the eſteem of a man, whoſe 
wiſdom was an honour to philoſophy. While 
ſhe ſaid this, ſhe held my hand, placing it ſome- 
times on her knee, and ſometimes preſſing it to 
her heart. I replied, that ſhe ought to be ſa- 
tisfied with thoſe great men; and that my ado- 
ration would add nothing to her glory, Per- 
ceiving that her leg was partly uncovered, I 
apprized her of it with an air of indifference. 
© What do you think of it?“ ſaid ſne.—“ I think 
it well made,” replied I, provided you do not 
ſhew it me.” This philoſophic apathy aſto- 
niſhed her. Again, however, ſhe took my 
hand, and faid, © Love is the ſoul of the univerſe; 
it reduced Chaos to order, animated all nature, 
and is the fire which Prometheus ſtole from 
heaven. Its ſacred influence pervades the 
waters, peoples the air, and each moment gives 
life to a million of living beings : it inflames + 
mankind, and ſets even the gods on fire, Oh! 
how 
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how it agitates me at this moment! See how 
my heart palpitates! Again ſhe preſſed my 
hand to her boſom. Ves,“ replied I, its 
vibrations are certainly numerous and rapid. 
Perhaps you have ſome fever ?—< Yes, my dear 
Xenocrates,' anſwered ſhe, a burning fever, 
which your preſence has occaſioned.'— If fo, 
ſaid I, riſing, I will retire immediately, for I 
ſhould reproach myſelf ſeverely if I cauſed you 
the moſt trifling illneſs.— No, replied ſhe, 
I beſeech you to ſtay. What do you want 
with me?“ TI rejoined. —* That you would 
love me, faid ſhe; at the ſame time throwing 
her arms round me, and impreſſing a kiſs upon 
my lips.—* You loſe your time as well as your 
kiſſes, anſwered I, again quitting my ſeat. 
©You may perhaps be a very dangerous Circe, 
but in me you will certainly. find another 
Ulyſſes. Adieu! I am going, becauſe I wiſh 
to ſave you the mortification of a refuſal.” I 
then left her, bluſhing with confuſion and ſhame 
at the 11]-ſucceſs of her pretended paſſion.” 
«© Your ſtoical firmneſs,” ſaid I to Xenocrates, 
is amazing“! Lais, then, loſt her wager?“ 
8 « She 
Robert d' Arbriſſel is inſtanced as a ſecond Xenocrates in 
this reſpect. In 1104, after having long been followed by a 


numerous train of proſelytes of both ſexes, he formed a com- 
munity, 
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« She would not pay it,” replied he; “ alleg- 
ing, that ſhe had engaged to ſeduce a man, not a 
ſtatue.” 

Here we were interrupted by ſome perſons 
who accoſted us, ſaying that Theophraſtus was at 
the point of death. They diſputed concerning 
his age, and all agreed that he died of old age 
and fatigue, ſince he was ninety-nine years old 
when he wrote his celebrated book of charac- 
ters* ; though it appears the work of a young 
man of a very gay and lively turn. 

I availed myſelf of the opportunity to eſcape, 
for I was very defirous to be alone, being an- 
xious to ſeek for Laſthenia : but I loſt my la- 
bour, and fell into the deepeſt deſpair. 


id. 
* 


munity at Fontenaĩ in Poitou, of which a woman had the go- 
vernment. It is aſſerted, that as a proof of his continence, 
this holy man often ſlept between two canoneſſes without 
violating his vow. 

Cato the cenſor learned Greek at 3 years of age; 
and being engaged in a law-ſuit at eighty- ſix, he pleaded his 
own cauſe, 
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CHAP. XI. 


Anonymous note, more favourable than the laſt.— 
Conſequences of this note. Death of Theo- 
pbraſtus. | 


S* days after my mĩsfortune a ſlave knocked at 

my door and gave me a note containing 
theſe words: Follow the bearer of this with- 
cout fear — he will conduct you well.” Not re- 
collecting the hand- writing, I queſtioned him: 
but he anſwered, that his orders were to guide 
me, and that he knew nothing further. Go, 
faid I, © and I will follow.“ 

After walking a whole hour, we arrived ata 
ſmall door, which he opened, leading me through 
a viſta of poplars, at the end of which was a 
charming houſe. He ſhewed me into an octa- 
gon room, with ſimple furniture, but of an ele- 
gant taſte, and immediately diſappeared. Be- 
fore the houſe was a terrace, decorated with co- 
lumns of the Doric order, and commanding an 
extenſive garden and a beautiful proſpect. From 
this ſpot 1 ſurveyed the ſea, whoſe ſurface was ſil- 
yered by the reflected rays of the ſun, bounding a 
country 
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country rich in verdure, in flowers, and in 
fruits, covered with beautiful houſes, and varied 
with charming little riſing grounds. The Ce- 
phyſus rolled along the edge of the garden; and 
while I watched its waves, and contemplated the 
beauty of the ſcenery, I imagined myſelf tranſ- 
ported to the Elyſian fields: but I ſoon re- 
flected that I was alone, and was ſtill equally ig- 
norant for what purpoſe I was brought to this 
ſpot, or who inhabited the manſion. 

To gain ſome intelligence, I quitted the ter- 
race, and croſſed a lawn adorned with roſes, in- 
terſperſed with the moſt beautiful lowers of the 
ſpring, beyond which was a baſin of white mar- 
ble, where two naiads poured an abundant ſtream 
from their moſs-grown urns. 

Too deeply engroſſed with my own feelinga/n to 
notice theſe objects, my eyes wildly ſought the 
divinity of this little elyſium. A viſta of plane- 
trees led me to a meadow enamelled with 
flowers, where a ſtreamlet murmured along the 
pebbles in ſerpentine ſinuoſities. This mea» 
dow was terminated by a little wood, at the ex- 
tremity of which, to the right and left, I per- 
ceived two arbours. On entering that to the 
left, I ſaw two ſtatues of marble of Paros. They 
repreſented Cupid, archly ſmiling, and taking aim 
at a young nymph oppoſite to him, who was on 

| her 
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her knees, extending her hands to intreat him to 
ſpare her. This was the production of Alcamenes. 
Still agitated with the greateſt inquietude, I 
went to viſit the oppoſite arbour, in the midſt of 
which ſtood the three Graces on one pedeſtal, 
a maſterpiece worthy of Phidias, whoſe work 
it was. The firſt held a branch of myrtle 
in her hand, the ſecond a roſe, the ſymbol 
of Spring, and the third a bone toy, as a type 
of the playfulneſs of children. Cupid was 
at their feet, ſmiling and looking up at them 
with the greateſt ſweetneſs. On examining the 
middle ſtatue, who held the roſe, I thought it 
reſembled Laſthenia. In my tranſport I eried 
out, Oh! my dear Laſthenia ! ungrateful 
Laſthenia! is it you? Why do you fly me? 
Ah! where are you?“ —Hearing a ruſtling 
among the foliage, I came out of the arbour, 
and beheld Laſthenia herſelf, who with a 
laughing air ſaid, „Here ſhe is.” While 
full of aftoniſhment and joy, « O, why,” 
faid I, © have you cauſed me ſo much pain? 
Ah! why ſo cruelly abandon me?“ “ You 
condemn me,” ſaid ſhe, * unheard. Men are 
always unjuſt, eſpecially when they are lovers.— 
Hear me, my dear Antenor, and then judge. 
The evening after you courageouſly vanquiſhed 
that furious bull, I was informed that Theo- 
phraſtus 
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phraſtus was dying, and deſired to ſee me. To 
him I was ſtrongly attached, both by gratitude 
and friendſhip : he has cultivated my mind, and 
improved my underſtanding: he particularly - 
diſtinguiſhed me from the crowd of his diſciples, 
who flocked to the Lyceum, to the number of 
two thouſand, and laviſhed on me his care and 
his advice. To him I am indebted for the 
little philoſophy I poſſeſs. He has taught me to 
ceconomiſe my time, and often told me the loſs 
of that was the worſt ſpecies of extravagance. 
“For ſome years paſt he had retired to the 
country, where his ſtudies employed all his lei- 
ſuge. As ſoon as I heard of his illneſs, I flew 
to him on the wings of friendſhip; thinking the 
duties we owe to a ſuffering friend ought to be 
preferred to a promiſe given to ſucceſsful love. 
Alas! I found him at the point of death. At 
the fight of me he ſeemed to revive. © Ah! 
my dear friend! exclaimed this venerable old 
man, © how rapid is the period of our exiſt- 
ence ! Why have the gods given the crows and 
ſtags ſo long a life“! O, Nature! why ſhould 
mute and ſenſeleſs beings live through ſucceeding 
ages, while man, whoſe mind is endowed with in- 
telligence, comprehends thy immenſity, and in» 


* It was long believed that crows and ſtags live two or 
three centuries, | 


veſtigates 
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veſtigates thy operations, enjoys but an inſtanta- 

neous Exiſtence? The firſt and the laſt mo- 
ments of his life ſeem almoſt to coincide, and 
the ſtars that enlighten his path to-night will to- 
morrow ſhine upon his grave.” I endeavoured 
to perſuade him his end was not ſo near, but he 
replied, © I fear not death. Life, alas! is a 
Journey we perform, and each night brings us 
nearer to its end. I am arrived at the gates of 
annihilation, and I muſt enter them.“ He conti- 
nued to talk of his affairs with perfect tranquil- 
lity ; ſpoke of his writings, his treatiſe on plants, 
and his Characters, which he preferred to his 
other works, When he perceived his laſt mo- 
ment was arrived, he took my hand and preſſed 
it to his heart; and ſaying, Such is the life of 
man!” expired. I have been deploring his loſs 
theſe two days in ſolitude, for I could not bear 
to enter on the purſuits of pleaſure immedi- 
ately on the death of my friend. Am I, then, 
ſo much to blame? Will you always thus re- 
proach me ?”—* No,” faid I; © my amiable 
Laſthenia can never err, when ſhe follows the 
dictates of her heart.” As I faid this, I em- 
braced her and preſſed her to my boſom. © Let 
us go, ſaid ſhe; © I perceive this retreat is 
dangerous.” — Remember your- promile,” 


| faid I, © and remember the anguiſh I have ſuf- 
fered 
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fered.” —< I have not forgot it,” anſwered ſhe : 
cc but love has not yet given the ſignal. Let me 
ſhew you the reſt on my little domain. Come 
and ſee my aviary.” 

The lattice-work; which was of 1 iron wire, 
was interwoven with branches of pomegranates 
and laurels. In the middle aroſe a ſmall foun- 
tain, overſhadowed by myrtle, and it was full of 
the rareſt and moſt beautiful birds. Here,“ 
ſaid ſhe, © on this bank of turf I paſs whole 
hours in liſtening to the ſweet melody of my 
little muſicians. I am delighted when I obferve 
their engaging ſimplicity, ſo ſtrongly contraſted 
with our artificial manners, and compare their 
happy tranquillity with thoſe reſtleſs paſſions 
which diſtract the heart of man. 

But let us go,” continued ſhe, © into this 
field, "planted with elms and cypreſſes *.”—< It 
appears very gloomy and fad !” ſaid I,—< Yes,” 
replied Laſthenia; © it is the habitation of 
Mourning and of Melancholy. That urn which 
you now behold will one day contain-my aſhes, 
when the ray of the ſupreme eſſence which ani- 
mates my body ſhall be reunited with the great 
foul of the univerſe. Here I often come to fa- 


5 Theſe trees were conſecrated to the dead, bemate they 
bear no fruit, 


vol. I. A miliariſe 
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* miliariſe myſelf to the ſcenery of death. You 
are younger than me: you may one day come 
here and ſtrew flowers and weep over the tomb 
of your friend. Ah!” cried I, © Jet us ſhun 
that dreadful thought! —“ And why ſo dread- 
ful? ſaid ſhe. © If our foul ſurvive the diſſo- 
lution of the body, that muſt ſurely be for our 
happineſs. If, on the contrary, it be annihi- 
lated, think, can the duſt you tread on be un- 
happy? Let us, then, endeavour to paſs our 
lives in undiſturbed tranquillity, and conſider 
death as a peaceful ſleep which terminates a 
fatiguing journey, —But let us viſit the interior 
of the manſion. It is a preſent from Ariſtippus, 
which I have only accepted for my life; | after 
which it will return to him or his heirs.” — 
_« Ah!” exclaimed I, © how happy the man 
who ſhould here paſs his life with ſo amiable a 
woman !”—© I would by no means,” replied 
ſhe, © ſhut myſelf up here, even with the moſt 
empaſſioned lover; for then all our roſes would 
ſoon be turned to poppies. Be aſſured the 
bloſſoms of pleaſure muſt ever be accompanied 
with thorns.” | 

By this time we were on the terrace, whence, 
after having pointed out the beauties it com- 
manded, and admired the magnificent appear- 

| ance 
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ance of the ocean, the winding river, and the 
furrounding country, ſhe conducted me into the 
ſaloon. c That ſmall room to the left,” faid 
ſhe, is the ſanctuary of the Muſes. You 
will find there a good choice of books, and the 
portraits of Homer, of Heſiod, of Anaereon, 
and of Plato. Will you pay your reſpe&s to 
them? No,” faid I: © rather lead me to 
the temple of Love.” — To that,” replied ſhe, 
« the approach is often ſeducing, but the return 
is frequently far from happy. Let us go to the 
temple of Flora, which is oppoſite to us, and 
where you will ſee a fine collection of flowers.“ 
2 ] cannot well diſtinguiſh thoſe beauties,” 
ſaid I, ce for my foul inhabits a ſuperior re- 
gion. T underſtand you, faid ſhe. * You 
mean that I exhauſt your patience. But you 
ſhould have ſome indulgence for one who is da- 
firous of ſhewing her taſte and genius in the ar- 
rangement and embelliſhment of her houſe.” 
The hall of Flora was of an oval form, in- 
cruſted with white marble, and decorated with 
pilaſters of porphyry : it was ſurrounded with 
vaſes, and ſeveral boxes of a precious wood, full 
of the moſt beautiful lowers. © How do you 
like this little temple ?” faid ſne.— Worthy of 
the goddeſs,” ſaid I. © But I do not perceive a 
ſingle ſeat or couch! “ Tou will foon ſee 
| H2 them,” 
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them, anſwered ſhe, * if you pull that ſtring,” 
- Immediately two ſcreens opening, diſcovered an 
elegant couch, covered with the richeſt carpets. 
In the middle was a ſmall niche, containing 
a ſtatue, with one finger on its mouth, as if 
to command ſilence. It was the god whom the 
Greeks call Sigalion“ . That divinity,” ſaid 
Laſfthenia, © commands every thing that paſſes 
here to be buried in oblivion.” — Nor will 1 
violate the commands of the god Sigalion or of 
my goddeſs Laſthenia. 

After ſome hours of happineſs and of repoſe, 
ve perceived the ſetting ſun inviting us to en- 
joy the refreſhing cool of the declining day. We 
walked beneath the plane-trees and in the 
meadows, while Laſthenia's ſlaves prepared our 
repaſt upon the terrace. We then bathed, and 
Nat down to an elegant ſupper. The delicious 
luxuries of the table, the zephyrs that ſported 
around us, the gaudy clouds that filled the air 


»The Greeks believed him to be the ſon of Iſis aud 
Ofiris, He was repreſented under the form of a youth half 
naked, partly covered with a mantle, ſpangled with eyes and 

ears, and an Egyptian mitre on his head. His ſtatue, which 
- had one finger in its mouth, and with the other hand held a 
horn, was placed at the entrance of their temples. To him 
was conſecrated the peach-tree, becauſe its leaf is in the 
form of a tongue, The Romans gave him ag name of 
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with purple and with gold, the intoxication of 
reciprocal pleaſure and increaſing attachment, 
ſtrengthened by the ſweeteſt intercourſe of the 
heart, filled our ſouls with ecſtaſy and rapture. 
Alas! theſe enchanting dreams are vaniſhed 
for ever. Ah! whither has that faſcinating 
idol of mankind taken her eternal flight? Alas! 
_ the is now changed to inanimate duſt of the 

earth! Does her ſoul, then, repoſe in the bo- 
ſom of the gods, or is it evaporated into empty 
ſpace? My dear Laſthenia, doſt thou ſt ill liſten 
to my lamentations and my ſighs? Doſt thou 
behold: theſe tears, which ſtill flow with un- 
ceaſing ſorrow after an interval of thirty years 

have torn our hearts aſunder? | 
When fhe left me, ſhe ſaid, My dear An- 
tenor, I have not only made you happy, but 
_ participated in your tranſport: but never forget, 
when your love for me ſhall have expired, that 
you ſtill owe me the tribute of gratitude and at- 
tachment. Be aſſured, that when a woman of 
ſenſibility and delicacy reſigns herſelf to her 
lover's arms, ſhe is far leſs ſeduced by her own 
deſires than by the reflected pleaſure of contri- 
buting to his happineſs and enjoyment.” 
From that day I ſeemed ſcarcely ro exiſt but for 
Laſthenia, and my ſoul, my heart, my life were 
identified with hers. I even deſerted the Gym- 
| H 3 naſium, 


tracted the ſubſtance of what I read, and plunging 


ray, a portion of ether or of the divinity, a pure 


warmth of the ſun, and all the benefits of na- 


pierced. I then determined to reject this ab- 
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naſium, the Academy, and the Lyceum; though 
as I knew ſhe was attached to intellectual pur- 
ſuits, I endeayoured to deſerve her efteem by 
devoting all that portion of my time to ſtudy 
which I could not ſpend with her. I informed 
my mind by reading polemical writings ; ; I ex- 


into the abſtractions of metaphyſics, I endea- 
voured to inveſtigate the eſſence of the ſoul. 
Each philoſopher, however, only led me into a 
labyrinth, from which I was unable to extricate 
my mind; and the confuſed reſult of my en- 
quiries was, that the ſoul is a ſubtile fire, a ſolar 


ſpirit, being at once ſimple and compound, 
which reſides in the brain, in the heart, in the 
diaphragm, in the blood, throughout the body; 
that it periſhes, and that it is immortal. One 
day, fatigued with ſo many contradictions and 
uncertainties, I ſpoke of them to Laſthenia, 
who replied, © Regulate the affections of your 
heart, and enjoy its pleaſures as you enjoy the 


ture, without attemptivg to remove an impene- 
trable veil which no mortal eye has ever 


ſtruſe unintelligible jargon of philoſophy, and 
apply my mind to the poets and orators. What 
a power- 
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a powerful ſpring of induſtry is love! To what 
calents, to what virtues would it not give birth, 
if that beauty, whoſe power is ſo irreſiſtible, 
did not too often deftroy its own influence by 
the diſſoluteneſs of its manners, or the indig- 
nity of its choice | | 

Laſthenia, however, condemned my retire- 
ment. © Do not,” ſaid ſhe, © imitate the 
ſatyriſt Democritus, who put out his eyes 
the better to purſue his ſtudies, A contem- 
plative life is not ſuited to your age, The 
moſt important ſtudy for a young man is that 
of the world: that is the book he ought daily 
to read. Since you are placed among man- 
kind, and muſt live with them, you ought to 
know their cuſtoms, their manners, and the 
diverſity and ſingularity of their diſpoſitiors. 
It is in the ſphere of their activity, and in the 
whirlwind of life, that men diſcover their true 
characters, You are not to be a book, but a 
man. Knowledge of the world, when com- 
bined with a good underſtanding, may ſupply 
the want of books; whereas mere ſcience, 
which is but theory without practice, gives 
men an awkward air of reſtraint in ſociety, and 
renders them unfit for the tranſactions of life. 
- If it be allowable ever to retire from the 
H 4 world, 
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world, and hide ourſelves in ſolitude, it 

only be right towards the cloſe of life, when 
we have ſeen every thing, exhauſted every pur- 


ſuit, and e the of utility to our 
country.“ 
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CHAP, XII. 


Lie lodges with Polypbron. Conduct of bis 
wife Eucharts. | 


Foun? occaſion to change my lodgings, Laſ- 
thenia procured me apartments in the houſe 
of one of her friends, named Polyphron. I ſoon 
formed a friendſhip both with him and his wife 
Eucharis, who was young and beautiful, The 
firſt time her huſband introduced me to 
Philo, an Athenian youth of an intereſting 
countenance, was aſſiſting her to dreſs, while 
ſhe was powdering her hair, and applying white 
enamel to her ſkin. Soon after I went out with 
Polyphron, who aſked his wife how ſhe intended 
to ſpend the day. She replied that ſhe was going 
to the Odeum with Philo . Feeling ſomewhat 
ſurpriſed at the intimacy of Eucharis with this 
young man, and at the philoſophic ſecurity of 


»The Odeum was a theatre at Athens, where ſome bad 
muſic was performed, It was ſurrounded with houſes inha- 
bited by courtezans; and though the mimetæ exhibited in- 
decent geſtures, laſcivious dances, and libidinous ſcenes, yet 
it was frequented by people of character and reſpectability. 


her 
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her huſband, I aſked him whether Philo was his 
wife's brother: « No,” ſaid he; «he is a couſin, 
for whom I have the higheſt eſteem and the 
warmeſt affeftion.” I could not help filently re- 
flecting that it was not impoſſible this amiable 
couſin might perhaps abuſe the liberty his rela- 
tionfhip procured him in the family of * 
friend. 

I afterwards obſerved him very aſſiduous in 
the houſe, where he entered fret ly into Eu- 
charis's chamber; though I was never admitted 
but in company with her huſband. I had now 
no doubt of their intimacy, though I did not 
ſpeak of it even to Laſthenia, as I was not 90 by 
ing to violate the laws of hoſpitality. | 

Eucharis, however, was perfectly decent in 
her behaviour. The moſt affecting modeſty 
adorned her countenance and pervaded every 

* look, and ſhe was ſpoken of as an example of 
religion and piety. One day, when I went with 


a friend to the feſtival of Eleuſis , I obſerved 
her 


The feſtival of Eleuſis, or Ceres, was one of the moſt 
celebrated of the public feaſts of Athens, It was called, by 
way of eminence, the Myſteries, and every Athenian of both 


ha ſexes was initiated in them at an early age, Myſterious 
books were read there, extraordinary voices were heard, 
thunder rolled, ſpectres appeared, and the earth ſeemed to 

quake. It is aſſerted that it was a ſcene of the moſt diſorderly 

| bens. 
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her on a bench with a great number of devotees, 
« Do you ſee thoſe good women?“ faid my 


friend. © They are going to remain here, 


through devotion, twelve hours, without taking 
any nouriſhment,” —* What book,” faid I, 


cc are they reading ſo attentively ?”— It is a 


book,” replied he, © in the Egyptian language, 
written in hieroglyphics,” —“ What,” ſaid 
I, * do they underſtand that enigmatical lan- 

- guage? I did not think they had been fo 


learned.” —< No,” replied he, © they are quite 


ignorant of it. The prieſts alone poſſeſs the 
key to it: but they think they render their reli- 
gion more ſolemn and more reſpectable by pre- 
ſcribing the uſe of prayers in an unintelligible 


language, See with how much care thoſe good 


women preſerve _ book, It is incloſed in 5 


The devotion of Eucharis, however, did not 
impoſe on me; for I well knew that women 


frequently combine the myſteries of love with 


actions. The feſtival continued nine days, and was renewed 
once in four years. Thoſe who, having been initiated, had 
bathed in the waters of the Iliſſus, and afterwards had been 
conducted to the ſanctuary of Ceres, were to dwell, after 
death, in the happy groves of the Ely ſian fields, and enjoy 
ineffable pleaſures through all eternity : whereas thoſe who 
were not initiated in theſe myſteries were to be plunged for 


ever in the depths of Tenarus. 


7 thoſe 


— — — 


- 
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thoſe of religion. One day I was ſeriouſly 

| alarmed on her account, for I thought her 
intrigues muſt. inevitably be diſcovered. Being 
engaged to ſup with Polyphron, I attended 
his fummons at the hour appointed; and going 
with him to his wife's room, we found the 
door ſhut. A ſlave told him Philo had juſt en- 
| tered. At theſe words I ſhuddered with hor- 
ror, expecting to fee the door immediately 
forced open: but, with a ſtoiciſm worthy of 
Zeno himſclf, Polyphron only faid, © Well, we 
will not diſturb him : we will wait for them in the 
banqueting- room.“ I was ſo petrified, that I did 
not dare to pronounce the name of this danger- 
ous youth; when to my great aſtoniſhment the 
_ . eaſy huſband aſked me if I knew much of him: 
Very little,” ſaid I: « I never met him any 
where. —“ That,” replied he, * is becauſe he 
lives retired, and ſcarcely frequents any place ex- 
cept my houſe. He is an excellent youth, and 
as brave as Themiſtocles. He has already per- 
formed fix campaigns by ſea and land. He was 
wounded in the famous battle wherein the line of 
Chabrias, our general, though abandoned by the 
allies, could not be broken . This young man 
| will 

* Chabrias, an Athenian general, was ſent to the afliſt- | 


ance of the Thebans againſtthe Spartans, when being aban- 
| | doned 
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will one day be at the head of the armies of the 
republic. Although I am his relation, 1 may 
be allowed to pronounce his eulogium; for he 
has neither the frivolous manners nor the ridicu- 
lous affectation of the young people of the pre- 
ſent day, who are full of vanity and idle conver- 
ſation. They affect to have a numerous train 
of domeſtics, are followed by ſlaves, who carry 
a folding - ſeat, that they may fit down at the 
promenade or other public places; and, like 
courtezans, they wear embroidered dreſſes, uſe 
coſmetics, frize and perfume their hair, wear 
: patches, carry mirrors in their pockets, and 
have a complete dreſſing eſtabliſhment. Philo 
has none of theſe extravagances He was 
interrupted by his entering the room, together . 
with Eucharis, and dinner was immediately 
ſerved in. Polyphron was extremely polite 
and gallant to his wife, and overwhelmed his 
couſin with his attentions. Every one ſeemed 
perfectly happy, and I alone was ſtupified and 


—_— — 


doned by the allies, he ſuſtained the attack of the enemy with 
only his own troop. He ordered his ſoldiers to put one knee 
to the ground, and firmly reſting their ſpears on the other, 
cover themſelves with their ſhields, This manceuvre was fo 
ſucceſsful, that Ageſilaus, though victorious, could not break 
his line. The Athenians raiſed a ſlatue to his memory, in 

that attitude. 2 


concerned; 
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concerned; particularly as the character of Po- 
Iyphron for probity and principle was without 
a blot: yet his circumſpection or his tacit acqui- 
eſcence in the amours of his wife appeared to me 
an inexplicable enigma. Fortunately the couſin 


went out immediately after dinner; and Poly- 


phron being called away, I was leſt alone with 
his wife, and took that opportunity to diſcover 
the truth of my ſuſpicions. 

I began by eulogizing Polyphron for his 
mildneſs, his knowledge, his integrity, and his 
tender affection ſor his wife. Eucharis ſpoke 
of him in ſtill warmer terms of panegyric, and 
aſſured me ſhe loved him dearly, that he was 
her beſt friend, and that ſhe was indebted to his 
kindneſs, and the goodneſs of his heart, for all 
the happineſs ſhe enjoyed. © Beſides,” ſaid I, 
« I do not think him at all inclined to be 
jealous.” —< No,” faid ſhe ; * his ſoul is too ele- 
vated and too noble to be capable of fo baſe- 
born a paſſion.” —< I confeſs,” ſaid I, * that 
ſuppoſing him to feel like other men, I trem- 
bled for you this evening, when he found your 
door ſhut, and was told you were alone with 
Philo. I am far from harbouring ſuſpicions in 
the ſmalleſt degree, and unfavourable to your re- 
276979 but any other huſband might have 

3 enraged at ſuch a circumſtance.” — 


] apo= 
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7 apologized for my frankneſs: but Eucharis, 
| inſtead of bluſhing at my remarks, ſmiled at my 
fears. © If you are ſo much ſurpriſed,” faid 
ſhe, at my huſband's good-nature, you will be 
ſtill more aſtoniſhed when you are informed 
that I behave to his couſin exactly as I do to 
him; and that he enjoys the ſame rights and pri- 
vileges.” “ Indeed!” anſwered I. © That is 
ſtill more inconceivable..-Burt your confidence 
does me the greateſt honour, and I promiſe you 
never to utter a word upon the ſubject.” — 
« Oh!” ſaid ſhe, © you may ſpeak of it as much 
as you pleaſe. All the public are in my confi= 
dence, as well as Polyphron himſelf, This eir- 
cumſtance, I doubt not, will equally ſurpriſe 
you,” —< As much,” ſaid I, © as the indulgence 
of your huſband. The women of Athens, then, 
enjoy the privilege of having two huſbands? 
« do, replied ſhe : „ but I am, perhaps, the 
only one,” —** Well,” ſaid I, “ then I congra- 
tulate you on your good fortune, and do not 
doubt you improve it to the utmoſt. Doubt 
leſs,” faid ſhe, © you. are unacquainted with 
that law of Solon, which authorizes theſe double- 
marriages.” “ J am, indeed,” faid I.: * but 1 
think it an admirable inſtitution—at leaft for the 
ladies. Do have the goodneſs to explain to me 
a law which gives you this excluſive privilege. 
You 
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You have, perhaps, rendered ſome fignal ice 
to the ſtate? By no means,” replied ſne: I 
am not ſo fortunate: but I will ſoon ſolve the dif- 
ficulty. When I married Polyphron I only knew 
that he poſſeſſed the moſt univerſal eſteem on 
account of his numerous good qualities : I could 
know nothing of his qualifications as a huſband, 
in the ſcenes of domeſtic life.” —« Have you 
' reaſon, then,” ſaid I, to complain of his tem- 
per? A little ſeverity, or parſimony, . I ſup- 
poſe? , Far from it,“ anſwered ſne. His 
kindneſs and attention are unequalled; and his 
generoſity has no limits but thoſe of his fortune 
and of reaſon. But a man of excellent moral 
character may be a very indifferent huſband.” — 
_ < begin,“ ſaid I, © to underſtand you. Poly- 
phron, notwithſtanding the charms you poſſeſs, 
pays them but a very ſlender tribute ?”— 
That,“ replied ſhe, © would content any vir- 
tuous woman, but is wholly out of his power ; 
and therefore he himſelf propoſed my availing 
myſelf of the law of Solon, which enables every 
heireſs, ſituated as I was, to take the neareſt re- 
lation of her huſband to her bed“. At firſt I 


A law, in ſome reſpects fimilar to that of Solon, exiſted 
in France till the reign of Louis XIV., whereby in ſuch caſes, 
after a public congrꝭ n in order to prove the fact, the marriage 
was diſſolved. This indecent inftitution was abrogated at 


the inſlance of the prime miniſter M. de Lamoignon. 
| refuſed 


— 
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refuſed his offer: but he perſiſted in urging me 


to adopt it.” — And ſo you conſented ?” ſaid 


I.—< Yes,” anſwered ſhe ; - „ he named his 


couſin, who is a man of uncommon merit and 


pleaſing manners; and from that time we have 


all three lived together in the happieſt manner, 


and in the moſt perfect harmony and affection. 
I paid her a compliment and retired, but not 
without letting her perceive that I thought this 
the moſt ſingular arrangement in the world. 


«x — 


C1 
* 
| 

- 
| 


dry-looking woman, with long arms, a long 


flower of the ſpring. I was going immediately 
to withdraw, but ſhe took leave of Eucharis, 


complaint who had gone away with her 
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CHAP. XIII. 


Another -<voman very partial to the laws of Solon, 
with regard to the duties of huſbands. 


n this converſation aroſe a kind of confi- 
dence between Eucharis and myſelf; and 
with the fair ſex one confidence always leads to 
another. One day I found her engaged in a 
very animated converſation with a tall, thin, 


neck, and a very long face, and appearing, as 
it were, quite an autumnal ſtalk by the ſide of a 


ſaying, in a loud and coarſe voice, and in an 
angry tone, Recommend to him to acquit 
himſelf better in future, or tell him, from me, 
that I will ſummon him before the archons.“ 

As ſoon as ſhe was gone, I inquired of Eucharis 
what was the ſubject of this ſingular woman's 


eyes full of rage, and her face glowing with 
paſſion, She is enraged,” ſaid ſhe, © againſt 
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her huſband, and is determined to appeal to the 
law, and be ſeparated from him, or oblige him 
to treat her with more regard. —® I ſuppoſe, 
then, faid I, “he is a moroſe, brutal, zealous 
huſband ? On the contrary,” ſaid ſhe, c he 
is an amiable and accompliſhed man.” “ Ha, 
ha!” replied I, < 1 underſtand you. Perhaps, like 
Polyphron, he is deſtitute of the ſacred fire of 
Prometheus, and therefore ſhe wiſhes for a ſub- 
ſtitute ???—< No,” ſaid ſhe; © her ſituation is 
very different; nor indeed is ſhe an heireſs, hav- 
ing only brought him the uſual dowry of the 
Athenian women three gowns and ſome veſſels 
of ſmall value. Beſides, ſhe has three children 
by him, though ſhe is indebted for them to 
the beneficence of Juno. How ſo?” faid 
I.—< Having been entirely barren,” ſaid ſhe, 
« for ſome years after her marriage, ſhe preſented 
herſelf in the temple of Juno Lucina, to re- 
ceive from one of the prieſts, called Luperci, 
the gift of fecundity. This benefit is conferred 
in a ſingular manner. The woman undreſſes 
herſelf, and lies down on the ground with her 
face downwards, when the prieſt whips her back 
with thongs of goatſkin.” —< And this, ſaid I, 
is doubtleſs an infallible remedy ?”—< The 
prieſts,” replied ſhe, * aſſert that it is; and my 
I 2 friend, 
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friend, ſince ſhe made the experiment, has been 

dleſſed with three children. No doubt ſhe is 

worthy of credit; and ſhe repreſents her huſ- 

band as a very different man from Polyphron. 

However he does not comply with the law of 

Solon, who orders theſe objects to be at- 

tended to at leaſt three times every month; 
and ſhe has been telling me, that for the 

laſt five decades he has entirely neglected 

her, and has always fome excuſe ready on 

every occaſion.” —< It is evident,” faid I, 

_ « that this woman has, like Socrates, a pro- 

K found reſpect for the laws; and though the is 
ou neither young nor beautiful, it cannot be de- 
* nied that they ſanction her anger. Solon was 
certainly a friend to the ladies, ſince he has 
attended ſo minutely to their affairs in his 

ſyſtem of legiſlation.” —< J hope, however,” 

added Eucharis, „I ſhall be able to ſettle 

this buſineſs. I ſhall remonſtrate with this ne- 

gligent huſband, and will reſtore him, if poſſible, 

to his duty.” 

Wee both laughed heartily at the violent ac- 

cuſation of this woman. „ Such,” ſaid ſhe, 

c jg the general character of the women of 

Athens. Placed in a burning climate, our young 


maidens arc ſhut up almoſt as much as thoſe 
| | of 
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of Aſia, while married women enjoy great li- 
berty; and the men are ſo deſirous of peace and 
tranquillity at home, thar they treat their wives * 
with great kindneſs and indulgence. They for- 
give a weakneſs the firſt time it is committed, 
and forget it the ſecond,” 


— 


43 
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HAF. XIV. 
"Trial of Phocion. —lIts ect on Laſthenia, 


Þ* was at this period that the people of Athens 
gave an inſtance of their inconſtancy and fe- 
rociouſneſs, which will be an indelible ſtigma on 
their name. Such, in fact, are thoſe who are 
called the People in all ages and in all countries. 
Equally frivolous and barbarous, they are eaſily 
impoſed on; and when put in motion, their 
frenzy is blind, inſolent, deſtructive, and irre- 
ſiſtible. Epicurus uſed to ſay, that he had never 
cared to pleaſe the people, for he approved no- 
thing that they knew, and he knew nothing they 
approved. 

The virtues and talents of Phocion entitled 
him to the moſt diſtinguiſhed place in the temple 
, of Fame. Though he was a man of ſtern and un- 
pleaſant countenance, his expreſſions were mild 
and his rebukes gentle. He never appeared elated 
in proſperity or dejected in adverſity, and never 
betrayed puſillanimity by a tear or joy by a 
ſmile. He combined philoſophy and eloquence 
with the prudence and cool valour of the warrior ; 
and as he deſpiſed pleaſure, his table was a 

model 
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model of frugality. Whether relaxing in his 
rural retreat, or marching at the head of his 
troops, he always walked barefoot and without 
a cloak, unleſs the cold was extreme; and 
when his ſoldiers obſerved him dreſſed more 
warmly than uſual during a ſevere winter, they 
ſaid, © Since Phocion wears his cloak, it is a ſign, 
of the moſt inclement weather.” This great 
man, however, who was generally called, by 
way of diſtinction, the Worthy, and had re- 
fuſed the moſt dazzling offers of the greateſt 
monarchs, was. accuſed by the Athenians of 
holding intelligence with the enemies of the 
ſtate ; and the command of the troops being, 
taken from him, when he was eighty years old; 
he preſented himſelf before the people, to plead 
his cauſe and make his defence. An immenſe 
concourſe: was aſſembled, and I was preſent, 
when the venerable old man, with hoary locks, 
and a countenance that indicated the calm 
ſerenity of innocence, aſcended the tribune. 
with a firm and undaunted air. Thrice he a 
tempted to ſpeak in his defence, but thrice the. 
tumult and the clamours of the enraged populace 
ſtifled his voice. At length they gave their ſuf- 
frages without hearing him. He was unani- 
mouſly condemned to die, and being immedi- 
e taken into cuſtody, was carried away to a 
14 dungeon. 
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dungeon. Every honeſt man was ſtruck with 
horror at his fate, but a very ſmall number had 
the courage to pay him the reſpect of the parting 
ſalutation. Phocion, however, walked with the 
ſame undiſturbed tranquillity of countenance 
with which he always marched at the head of 
his troops, to lead them to glory. One of his 
intimate friends faid to him, with a face deluged 
with tears, O, my dear Phocion ! what an un- 
juſt ſentence Y'—"I expected it,” anſwered he, 
&« It is the fate which the moſt illuſtrious citi- 
Zens of Athens have experienced.” I followed 
him amidſt a mob of people, who loaded 
him with reproaches and abuſe; and a mean- 
looking man, very ſhabbily dreſſed, was baſe 
enough to ſpit in his face: but Phocion cried 
out, without the leaſt emotion of anger, « Can- 
not this man be prevented from doing things un- 
worthy of humanity ?“ I entered the priſon 
together with ſeveral of his friends, and the cup 
of hemlock being brought him, one of them 
aſked him whether he had any thing to com- 
municate to his ſon: „Ves, faid he; © tell 
him to forget the injuſtice of the Athenians." 
He then took the cup, and having prayed for 
the proſperity of his country, looked round at 
his friends, ſmiled, and drank the fatal potion. 
He laid down on a bed of wood, without ſuffer- 


" 
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ing a ſingle figh or complaint to eſcape him, 
and, like Socrates, whoſe exemplary virtues 
he poſſeſſed, expired without the leaſt apparent 
emotion. 

Phocion died on the nineteenth day of Thar- 
gelion, (May,) which was the feaſt of Jupiter 
called Diaſia. When the cavaliers, who on 
that occaſion went in proceſſion, paſſed be- 
fore the priſon, ſome of them took off their 
chaplets, and others burſt into tears. 

This melancholy ſcene had harrowed up my 

ſoul, and I immediately went to Laſthenia, who 
was ſo much affected with the fate of her friend, 
that ſhe was confined to her bed. She was very 
much attached to Phocion, and the atrocious in- 
juſtice of the Athenians had quite oyerpowered - 
her. When ſaw her, I could not help burſt- 
ing into tears, and her's flowed with unreſtrained 
and ſympathetic copiouſneſs, We were ſoon 
after informed that a decree had been paſſed, 
prohibiting any one to render the laſt offices to a 
man who deſerved to have altars erected to his 
memory. Laſthenia, who was perfectly intre- 
pid when ſhe had an opportunity to perform a 
good action, propoſed to me to brave the fury 
of the people, and to go in the night to procure. 
the precious remains of this great man. 


We ; 
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We went out ſoon afrer it was dark, accom- 
panĩed by a ſingle ſlave, and having purchaſed 
the body of her deceaſed friend, Laſthenia had 
it conveyed to her country-houſe. We worked 
all night to dig a grave in the garden; and hav- 
ing covered it with a large ſtone, we added the 
following 1nſcription: © Dear ſacred tomb! to: 
thee I confign the remains of @ worthy and excel- 
lent man. Preſerve them till the day ſhall arrive 
when they may be reſtored to the tombs of his anceſ= 
tors, and the Athenians ſhall have repented of their 
error! 
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CHAP. XV. 


Converſation of Laſthenia during a walk.—7. Bey 


net Diogenes. A meal of vegetables. 
| kde ſil! continued. to bleſs my exiſt- 
ence, which glided on with the undiſturbed 
ſerenity of perfect happineſs ; and with us Love 
ſeemed to have forgot his inconſtancy and ca- 


price. We varied this conſtant ſucceſſion of en- 


Joyments with the intellectual amuſements of 
reading, and our converſations were always in- 
tereſting and lively. But we rarely ſtayed long 
in the houſe; for Laſthenia loved walking, and 
often obſerved that Love is a child of Nature, 


and delights in the verdure of the fields, the 


ſhade of the woods, and the warbling melody of 
the birds. Even Philoſophy herſelf, conti- 
nued ſhe, « expands beneath a canopy of fo- 
hage, and delights in Juxuriant vallies, amidſt 
the ſimplicity of cottages and ruſtic ſcenery. 
The haunts of wiſdom ought to ſmile with hap- 


pineſs, as the gardens of Epieurus are full of 


pleaſant walks, and our Porticoes and Lyceums 
ſurrounded with large and beautiful trees.” 
| EF; One 


— 
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One fine morning we went out at ſun-riſe, to take 
a ruſtic breakfaſt in the fields. Two ſlaves car- 
ried our proviſions, and I was charged with the 
intellectual food of books, particularly the Cha- 
rafters of Theophraſtus, whoſe maxims and 
portraits were often the ſubject of our converſa- 
tions and diſputes, We were walking very 
flow, and taſting the exhilarating freſhneſs of 
the morning, when a ſhocking object ſuddenly 
ftruck our view, 

We perceived ſome perſons aſſembled round 
a tree, and on approaching them, we found an 
old woman had hung herſelf on one of its 
branches. The ſpectators were diſcourſing on 
the cauſe cf this deſperate aftion, and pitying 
her misfortunes, when a man with a long beard, 
a wallet over his ſhoulder, and a rough ſtick in 
his hand, but without ſhoes or tunic, and co- 
vered with a patched and ragged cloak, which 
was full of holes, advanced towards the body, 
and ſaid, © How happy ſhould we be if every tree 
bore fimilar fruit! Every one was indignant at 
his unfeeling miſanthropy, for which I was going 
ſeverely to reprove him, when Laſthenia pre- 
vented me by telling me he was Diogenes the 
cynic. © Let us go away,” faid ſhe: © I can- 
not bear his preſence, Not that he does not 
poſſeſs a certain degree of ingenuity and re- 
partee, 
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partee, or even ſome elevation of mind, but his 
moroſeneſs, his egotiſm, his filthineſs, and his 


diſguſting principles make me almoſt ſick. 
You would be of the ſame opinion if you ſaw him 


in his tub, where he inſulates all his enjoyments, 
and abandons himſelf to the moſt contemptible 
and ſelfiſh; though perhaps not the moſt atro- 
f cious vices; and ſays he wiſhes he could evade 
the cravings of his ſtomach by any other way 
than eating. In ſummer he rolls himſelf on the 
burning ſand, and in winter he walks barefoot 
in the ſnow. He ſeems to be going over the 
river : let us follow him. Do you obſerve what 
pride and conſequence are concealed under thoſe 
rags ? He directs his ſteps towards that child 
who is drinking the water of the river. Let us 
hear what he will ſay to him.“ “ Boy, what are 
you doing?“ “ I am drinking. Without a 
cup?“ — Why ſhould I want one? Can I 
not uſe the hollow of my hand ?”—* By Jupi- 
ter! this child has taught me wiſdom ! He has 
taught me that I indulge in ſuperfluities.” . DO 
you ſee him, continued Laſthenia, © throwing 
away his porringer as a uſeleſs article? The 
other day, when he ſaw the magiſtrates attending 
the execution of a man who had ſtolen a ſmall 
phial from the public treaſury, © There,” ſaid he, 
© are great rogues executing a petty thief,” Let us 
80 
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go away from him,” ſaid Laſthenia: * ani 
afraid he will accoſt us. What a contraſt be- 
tween his philoſophy and that of Ariſtippus ! 
between the elegant manners and delicate taſte of 
my friend, and the diſguſting cyniciſm of this 
brute! Ariſtippus accommodates himſelf to 
every ſituation, and is equally capable of em- 


ploying the gifts of Fortune with judgment, 


or ſupporting her greateſt rigours with forti- 
tude: but this man is a loathſome animal, that 


can only exiſt in filth and naſtineſs. One day he 


ſaid to Ariftippus, If you knew how to content 


yourſelf with herbs, you would not debaſe your- 


Telf by making your court to princes. And 
if Diogenes knew how' to make his court to 


princes,” returned Ariſtippus, © he would no 


longer be contented with herbs.” Do not let us 


Toffer the filthy creature to diſturb our enjoy- 


ment. We will feat ourſelves in the ſhade, and 


take our breakfaſt on the declivity of this little 
hill.“ Our repaſt was frugal, but its enjoyments 
were delicious. We had Phenician dates, and 
our bread was of the fineſt flour, kneaded with 


milk, oil, and ſalt. The charming ſcenery 


around us was bounded by a brilliant and exten- 
10 five horizon, and the ſun, who had juſt iſſued 


From the gates of the eaſt, poured his glowing 
effulgence over the ocean. What a magnifi- 
cent 


. i TS 
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cent proſpect !” exclaimed Lafthenia, who was 
enchanted with the ſublimity of the ſcenery: 
«© What an immenſe blaze of light! O, Sun! 
what power has created thee? and where does 
that power reſide? What ocean of fire can feed 
thy exhauſtleſs luſtre? Theſe reflexions led to 
a a converfation on polytheiſin. Laſthenia de- 
ſpiſed the ſuperſtitious belief of a plurality of 
gods, their oracles, their myſteries, and their 
temples, which 'ſhe conſidered as mere flaugh- 
ter-houſes to ſupply the tables of prieſts. She 
had formed a religion of her own, or rather 
a ſyſtem of theology, which was the pureſt 
theiſm. Like Socrates, ſhe only acknowledged 
a God, who was the rewarder of virtue and the 
avenger of crimes. *© Virtue,” ſhe uſed to ſay, 
« confiſts. neither in prayers and ceremonies, 
nor in privations : it is an active principle, which 
forms the reciprocal bond that unites mankind 
in ſociety, and its eſſence is the mutual good 
men confer on each other. Such is the religion, 
or rather the ſyſtem of ethics of well-formed 
minds, and that which is moſt pleaſing to the 
Supreme Being ; for in lieu of chilling us with 
ſelf-created terrors, it warms us with the plea- 
ſures of gratitude and mutual affection. If, in 
the works of this firſt cauſe, we find fome: diffiz 
culties and contradictions, theſe ariſe ſolely from 
our 
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our ighorance, and the infinite diſtance that 
divides us. O, Jupiter! whoſoe'er thou art, 
or whatſoe ver name thou beareſt, the immen- 
ſity of infinite ſpace is thy temple, and the 
earth, the ſea, and the heavens are thy altars! I 
have no doubt that, one day, other ſuperſtitions; 
equally abſurd with our own, will debaſe the 
underſtanding of poſterity : but, I think, that 
after having too long adored a cat, an ibis, a 
crocodile, an apis; a Hercules, and all the 
leſſer gods, they will receive from heaven true 
theiſm, purified from all ſuperſtition, This 
however, is a truth which as yet muſt not 
be promulgated. It would be received like 
the oracles of Caſſandra among the Trojans ; 
and our prieſts, who are only attached to re- 
ligion by the bonds of intereſt, perſecute, with 
the greateſt fury, every one who is bold enough 
to raiſe even a corner of the veil that covers 
their hypocriſy. They have immolated Socrates 
and Anaxagoras, and they will ſacrifice many 
other virtuous and courageous men, to per- 
petuate the ſuperſtition and ignorance of man- 
kind!“ 

Alas ! theſe enlightened principles, which I 
_cordially adopted, were the cauſe of a long ſe- 
paration from my charming Laſthenia. 


| e HA P. XVI. 
Tania of Bacchus — Miyata , ani? | 
A" te return of foring ihe dy us of 


ſtrangers, who were aſſembled there on 
account of the approaching Dionyſia, or feſfival 


of Bacchus, of which I was one of the moſt aſſi- 


duous ſpectators. It commenced atſun-ſet, and 
Polyphron was my guide. We paraded through 

the ſtreets, and beheld the whole city in an in- 
toxication of pleafure, A veſſel of wine; adorned 
with a vine- branch, led the way, after which fol- 
| lowed a goat; a baſket of figs; and the . The 
worſhippers imitated; in their dreſs and actions, 


the poetical fables concerning Bacchus. They 
cloathed themſelves in fawn-ſkins,/. fine linen, 


and mitres, carried thyrſi; drums; pipes, and 
flutes, and crowned themſelves with garlands of 
ivy, vine, fir, &c. - Some itnitated Silenus, 
Pan, and the Satyrs, by the ir uncouth dreſs and 
fantaſtic motions ; ſome rode on aſſes; and others 
drove goats for victims. In this manner both 


ſexes ran about the ſtreets, nodding their heads; 


dancing in ridiculous poſtures, and filling the air 
vor. I. | K with 
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with hideous ſhrieks and ſhouts, crying, Evoe 

Bacche]! Io! 1o! Evoe! lacche! Iobacche! 

Evoe!” Aſter a number of ſacred veſſels fol- 

lowed a ſelect band of noble maidens, carrying 

little baſkets of gold in the form of oſier, with all 

ſeorts of fruit. In theſe baſkets alſo were ſer- 

pents, crawling and wreathing themſelves about. 
After theſe followed men carrying poles, at the 

end of which were faſtened p Theſe men, 

who were called Parnopopoty were crowned with 

violets and ivy, and their faces were covered with 

various herbs, As they marched along, they ſang 

Heentious ſongs called . aruarz, Then 

followed the :$v9maur in women's apparel, with 
white ſtriped garments reaching to the ground. 
Their heads were decked with garlands, and on 

their hands they wore gloves compoſed of 
flowers. Their actions and geſtures reſembled 

thoſe of drunken men. The proeeſſion was 

| Cloſed by the Aixvo@ogpoty who carried the ſacred 

Aimzvoy Of Bacchus, without which few of the 

feſtivals of that god, which were very numerous, 

could be duly celebrated “. 

Obſerving the female Satay proftrating 
themſelves before the 9axac, or kiſſing them 


* The deſcription of this feſtival, in the original work, not 
appearing to be accurate, the tranſlator has ſubſtituted one 


erawn from more claſſical authorities. T. N. q 
with 
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with the greateſt apparent piety and elan, 0 
I could not help laughing at the abſurdity, and, 
ſaid to Polyphron, in the hearing of one of his. 
friends who had joined us, © Theſe prieſts are 
ſo many artful knaves, who endeavour to eſta- 
bliſh their aſcendancy over the women by theſe 
moſt powerful ſprings.” This remark. was ſo 
| impious; that Polyphron made a ſign to me to 
be more circumſpe& in future, for he had ob- 
ſerved the countenance of his friend, who made 
a grimace that indicated his - W e and 
diſguſt. 

All the nh of the loten which were bull 
ſo as to form terraces, were loaded with ſpecta- 
tors; and ſeveral women illuminated this bril- 
liant exhibition with lamps and torches. 

The proceſſion continued to parade through 
the ſtreets of Athens during a conſiderable part 
of the night. It halted in the grand ſquare; 
whete the maidens and children formed a large 
circle, and the prieſts ſtanding in the middle; 
facrificed two heifers and two goats; after which 
they made libations of wine on the ground, 
and thrice poured water and honey around the. 
expiring victims; in honour of Bacchus. 

I returned home extremely pleaſed; and deter- 
mined to go very carly the next morning to the 
theatre of Bacchus, in order to be preſent at 
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the conteſts for pre- eminenee in muſie and 
dancing, and to hear the new pieces that would 
be performed; though the recollection of my 
own miſcarriage had left a diſguſt at ſcenic 
amuſements deeply impreſſed upon my heart. 

I was ſleeping very ſoundly, when I was ſud- 
denly awakened by a ſlave of Laſthenia, who 


deſired me to come immediately to his miſtreſs. 


I flew to her with the utmoſt haſte, and found 
her in great diſtreſs and conſternation, and over- 
whelmed with tears. My dear friend,” faid 
ſhe, embracing me, we muſt part; for you 


muſt immediately Ay from Athens,” Fly from 


Athens, and be ſeparated from you!“ cried I, 
pale with aſtoniſhment and affright.— Yes,” 
faid ſne; * you have offended the prieſts of 
Bacchus by your freedom of ſpeech, and theſe 
miniſters of peace are the moſt vindiftive and im- 
placable of mankind. Lou have been denounced 
before the ſecond Archon, and by him to the tri- 
——— the Heliaſts *. W is no doubt you 
Ni 

* The Heliaſts were the moſt important magiſtrates, and 


belonged to the moſt + numerous tribunal of Athens. Their 
principal office was to interpret obſcure laws, and to guard 


the reſt from infringement. They were choſen from among 


the magiſtrates of the other tribunals who! had * the 
periods ſor which they were to ſetye.. 
When the weather permitted, . this eribunal wa was held i in the 


open air; and if it was cold, the Judges were allowed to 
2 * have 
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will be condemned if yqu ſtay, here; and Leven 
tremble. till you are gone. Ely with the;utmait 


| ſpeed, and forget nat. the moſt affectionate of | 


your. friends! I was ſpeechleſs and. petrified, 

like Niobe. Laſthenia, alarmed, at my upon 
preſſed, me to ary boſom, bedewed my cheeks 
with tears, and recalled my faculties ; ; till at 
length, after a long and cournful ſilence, 1 
burſt into ſobs and ſhrieks of deſpair, No,“ 
faid I, “ I will not fly: I will rather ſuffer 
death! At this time entered Polyphron and 
Ariſtippus, who came to appriſe me of my 
danger. My dear friend,” ſaid. the latter, 


«© you muſt pack up your baggage immediately. 


To utter theſe ſatires againſt our prieſts, and their 
farces and As is to renew. e folly 00 the 
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have a tre. The court opened at lan-Ate, and oled at 


ſun-ſet : but before they proceeded to buline(s, the prieſis in- 
ſpected the entrails of the victims, and then the judges took 


an oath concluding with rheſe words: „I ſwear by Jupi- n 


ter, by Neptune, and by Ceres, if J violate this oath, orany 
part of it, may I periſh; with my whole family t but if I re- 
ligiouſly obſerve it, may we live and proſper,” Fr. Ad. 
The judges who ſat in this court were at leaſt fifty, but 
more generally from two to five hundred, When very im- 
portant cauſes were to be tried, it was cuſtomary to call in the 
Judges. of other courts. Sometimes a thouſand ,v were called, 
and then two courts were ſaid to be Joined; "ſometimes 


fifteen hundred or two thouſand, and chen three or four courts © 


were {aid to meet. Pollux, I. viii, c. x.-T\, N. 
| K 3 Titans: 


08 
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Titans: it is to declare war againſt the gods. 
Why ſhould you act the part of Socrates, or af- 
ford ſuch men as Anytus and Melitus * the 
pleaſure of obliging you to drink a cup of hem- 
Jock ? Fly as ſpeedily as poſſible, and when you 
are ſafe, we will give ſome honied cakes to theſe 
Cerberi, and endeavour to appeaſe them.” 

I no longer refuſed to comply, and returned 
home to prepare for my departure. I was doing 
this in great haſte, when Polyphron entered in 
the greateſt alarm, and almoſt unable to ſpeak, 
% What is the matter?“ ſaid I. © Speak, 
ſpeak ! for I am now afraid of nothing.” — 
«© Then ſummon all your fortitude,” replied he, 
et for the officers of juſtice are coming to arreſt 
you; and immediately an officer of the court of 
Areopagus, with his attendants, appeared, and 
ordered me to follow him. I embraced Poly- 
phron, and was conducted to priſon. 

Whata dreadful change ! to be thus torn from 
the boſom of pleaſure, and the exquiſite enjoy- 
ments of love, and be loaded with fetters in the 
abode of criminals! Vet the fear of death, and the 
miſery and darkneſs that ſurrounded me, afflited 
me leſs than the loſs of my Laſthenia. I paſſed 
the whole day in dejection and ſorrow, ſeated on 
a projecting ſtone ; and when night came on, the 


*"The accuſers of Socrates. 
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filent ſolitude chilled my heart, and awakened all 
the horror of deſpair. Time ſeemed to have 
forgot his accuſtomed pace, and to be as mo- 
tionleſs as before the creation of the world. The 
night, kowever, advanced unperceived, and my 
anguiſh continually increaſed, when on a ſudden 
I heard the maſſy bolts drawn back; and ſhud- 
dering as I turned round, I diſtinguiſhed a feeble 
light, and heard a ſlave, who was the bearer of 
it, call me by name. Surpriſed and agitated 
with the ſound, I aſked him what he would with 
me, and who he was. Another voice anſwered, 
ce It is your friend, who is come to ſave you! Do 
you not know me ?”—* Heavens !” cried I, © is 
you, my Laſthenia? What beneficent deity 
has ſent you to my relief?“ “ The god of hu- 
manity, of pity, and of love,” ſaid ſhe. * But 
follow me without delay, for I ſhudder with 
horror, and every moment adds to my alarm.” 
She then took me by the hand, and led me out, 
and we flew with the urmoſt haſte till we had 
quitted the city, where I found Ariſtippus and 
Polyphron, with a ſlave and a pair of horſes, 
Ariſtippus deſired me to depart immediately, 
ſaying that it was with extreme difficulty they had 
procured permiſſion to facilitate my eſcape. 
The high-prieſt of Bacchus,” continued he, 
te has opened his heart to pity—he has liſtened to 
15 the 
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the voice er Laſthenia and of humanity.—1 
threw myſelf at the feet of my Laſthenia, and 
embraced her knees, ſcarcely able to ſob out my 
gratitude, my deſpair at leaving her, and my 
eternal attachment and affe@ion, Ariſtippus 
brought the horſe towards me, and ſaying that we 
were all four in imminent danger, which he knew 
T would. not prolong, he and Polyphron em- 
braced me ; and while I prefſed Laſthenia to my 
boſom, they tore her from me, and aſſiſted me to 
mount. The ſlave ſtruck my horſe, and led the 
way. We travelled the remainder of the night 
and part of the following day, and arrived at ſun- 
ſet at Oropus, a town ſituated on the borders of 
Bceotia and Attica, two hundred 1 "oy aan | 
from Athens“. 


Near Re WEI Engliſm miles, The ſtadium a4 
504 feet and 43 inches. 3 
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CHAP. xvn. 


An incident near Oropus. — Zuid 2 Taſ benia.— — 
a Her anfwer. 


Wir we approgchied the city, as I was 
walking on foot, with downcaſt eyes, and 
deeply affected with my misfortunes, I paſſed a 
man, advanced in years and ſimply dreſſed, who 
was ſitting on the graſs to enjoy the cool of the 
evening. He looked at me ſtedfaſtly, and ac- 
coſted me. My youthful appearance and melan- 
choly air ſeemed to intereſt him; for he came up 
to me, and aſked if I had any friend or relation 
at Oropus, at whoſe houſe I was going to lodge. 
* No,” ſaid I; © I do not even know one of the 
inhabitants.” —< Then,” ſaid he, „I will be 
your hoſt and your friend. You ſeem unhappys 
and my houſe ſhall be your aſylum,” 

Struck with the friendly manner and engaging | 
countenance of this ſtranger, Laccepted his offer, 
e Follow me,” ſaid he. live a little way 
from the town, and very near this ſpot: and as 

= led me into his houſe, Here,” ſaid he, 
e you will not find the ſuperfluous luxury f 
ella, but you will enjoy pertect liberty and 
_ undiſturbed 
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undiſturbed repoſe.” He then preſented me to 
his ſon and daughter, the latter of whom was juſt 
in the bloom of youth, and her brother had com- 
pleted his fourth Juſtrum *. The houſe had an 
| agreeable though humble appearance: four 
buſhy mulberry-trees afforded it a refreſhing 
ſhade, and nearit ran a limpid fountain, that fer- 
tilized the garden and the meadows beyond it; 
while the furniture of the houſe itſelf harmonized 
with the ſimplicity of its maſter, whoſe name 
was Diocles. 1 
Laſthenia had furniſhed me with two pigeons, 
by whom | was to ſend her an account of my 
arrival as ſoon as poſſible. This was a mode of 
communication much uſed in Greece. Theſe 
birds having been brought up with care, and 
praiſed by degrees, always returned to the 
neſts where they had left their young in an un- 
deviating flight, I tied a letter under the wing 
of one of them, and ſetting him at liberty, faw 
him inſtantly purſue the direction of Athens, 
During the interval while I was waiting for an 
anſwer, I felt inconſolable, and wandered in the 
fields, or climbed among the hills and rocks, and 
engraved the name of my Laſthenia on every tree. 
Whenever I met with an echo, I delighted to hear 
her name repeated, and returned home at night 


A luſtrum was five years, 


oppreſſed 
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oppreſſed with fatigue and grief. The firſt day 
I refuſed all kind of food, but at the ſecond meal 
my hoſt, ſeeing me perſiſt in refuſing nouriſn- 
ment, ſaid, & Conſider well whether you are re- 
ſolvyed to ſtarve yourſelf to death; for if you in- 
tend to eat again, believe me you may as well 
begin to-day.” I followed his advice, and found 
myſelf benefited by his wiſdom, ' 
I ſoon received an anſwer from Laſthenia, who 
informed me that the prieſts of Bacchus had, by 
order of the Heliaſts, pronounced the moſt ſo- 
lemn imprecations againſt me, * They turned 
their faces,” ſaid ſhe, © towards the weſt, and _ 
ſhaking their purple robes, devoted you and 
your poſterity to the infernal gods. Theſe 
wretches,” continued ſhe, believe, and make 
others believe, that the Furies will take poſſeſſion 
of your heart, and that their rage will not be aſ- 
ſuaged till your whole race ſhall be extinct. But 
the only real furies, my dear Antenor, are our un- 
bridled paſſions, when they have broken from the 
reſtraint of reaſon. | Alas! the loſs I ſuffer has 
thrown me into a ſtate of melancholy which has 
affected my health: but the counſels of Ariſtip- 
pus, and the little philoſophy I poſſeſs, ſupport 
my ſtrength, and remind me of the unavoidable 
neceſſity of enduring my portion of evil. Thus 
* inſtruction from the ſchool of experience 
and 
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and adverſity, and priceive dit the ſtorm of de+ 
ſtructive paſſions ſpreads ravage and deſolation 
over the fair proſpect of life. Adieu, my dear, my 
worthy friend: I am conſtantly wiſhing for you; 
every day and every hour remind me of your 
loſs; and I ſeek you in the accuſtomed ſcenes of 
our enjoyment. But every thing is ſilent and 
forlorn ; and our once-loved haunts only witneſs 


my tears, which at this very moment bedew the 


paper I write on, I leave them for you to wipe 
away, or mingle yours: but never, ah! never 
forget your unfortunate and too afflicted friend 0 
Desewel farewel]” | 

This letter but irritated my wound; and the 
grief that conſtantly preyed on my mind robbed 
me of almoſt all my faculties, Frequently as I 
wandered among the mountains I was on the 
point-of precipitating myſelf from their ſummit 
into the abyſs below ; nor do I know what divi- 
nity or what chance reſcued me from deſtruction, 
and withheld me from the deſperate Jeap. 

In the meanwhile Diocles endeavoured, bo his 
attentions, and the maxims and counſels of /his 


affectionate friendſhip, to fortify my mind, and 


ſooth ĩt with conſolation. His daughter Chryſilla, 
who was young and beautiful as Hebe herſclf, 
and whoſe unaffected ſimplicity charmed my 
heart, exerted herſelf to divert my mind. She 

11 gathered 


Ky ; 
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gathered me the moſt beautiful flowers, preſent- 
ed me the moſt delicious fruits, ſang and played 


on her lyre, and intreated me, in the ſweeteſt 

voice and tendereſt manner, not to be ſo afflict- 
ed; aſſuring me it gave her great pain to ſee 
me unhappy, for ſhe could not bear even to wit- 
neſs the ſufferings of a bird. Her lovely atten- 
tions ſometimes ſuſpended my ſorrows for a mo- 
ment: but I was no ſooner alone than they burſt 
forth with redoubled anguiſh and deſpair. 
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4 


CHAP. XVIII. 


Diocles endeavours to conſole him by relating his 
own hiſtory, 


F me one day ſtretched upon a rock, 
with dejected countenance, and wildly 
ſtaring around me, Diocles reproved me for my 
weakneſs in thus yielding to my afflictions. 
 « Misfortune,” ſaid he, „at one time or other 
falls on every man. You are young, and muſt 
learn to ſuffer. I will tell you an anecdote of 
Democritus, when at the court of Darius. That 


* . monarch having loſt the moſt beloved of all his 


women, became inconſolable for his misfor- 
tune ; when Democritus promiſed to reſtore her 
to life, provided the names of three perſons were 
given him who had never experienced misfor- 
tune. Theſe could not be found; and during 
the ſearch that was made for them, Darius con- 
ſoled himſelf for his loſs. Like all other mor- 
tals,” continued Diocles, *I have paid my tri- 
bute of grief, and have become acquainted with 
adverſity : but I have learnt to bear it with for- 
titude, and have often ſeen a brilliant proſpect 
open 
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open upon me as ſoon as the ſtorm was paſſed. 
To-morrow we will walk together, and you will 
perceive, by the narrative of my hiſtory, that the 
career of life and the path of pleaſure are ever 
2 with goading thorns and aan 
brambles.” _ 

At the dawn of day he entered my chamber 
with a veſſel of honey. Come with me,” faid 
he, © and draw inſtruction from what you will 
hear,” We croſſed the garden, and climbed a 
little hill, on which we pauſed in the mid-way, 
near an urn ſhaded with cypreſs-trees, by the 
ſide of which was a marble, with this inſcription, 
« The ſacred remains of Euphemia, whoſe ſoul is 
among the gods. | 

Not far from this was a limpid ſtream, which 
trickled through the chinks of the rock. With 
this Diocles filled up his veſſel of honey; and 
having mixed them together, he embraced the 
urn, kiſſed it three times, poured libations 
around it, and then thrice invoked the ſhade of 
Euphemia “. | 
| Tob- 

* The Greeks diſlinguiſhed man into four parts. 1, The 
body diſſolved into duſt, 2, The ſoul went to Tar- 
tarus or to the Elyfian fields, according to the merits 
of the deceaſed. 3. The ghoſt, dw, bovered about the 
entrance of the infernal regions; and, 4. The ſhade, o, 


wandered in the neighbourhood of the tomb, and was 
invoked 
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I obſerved him in ſilence till he returned to 
me, when I ſaw his eyes gliſtening with tears. 
He wiped them, and ſaid, © In this urn are the 
ſad remains of the moſt amiable woman that ever 
trod upon the earth: it contains the aſhes of her 
-whom I adored—my wife, my conſolation, and 
the glory and happineſs of my life. But I am 
defirous you ſhould learn, from my hiſtory, that 
in our journey through theſe ſcenes of woe we 
ought to immerſe our ſouls in the waters of the 
Styx to harden them againſt adverſity : that we 
ought to ſuffer without murmuring, and be con- 
vinced that all the pleaſures of life are but gleams 
of ſunſhine that now and then pierce the clouds 
in which we are generally enveloped, 1 
« Born and educated at Thebes, I was too ſoon 
inſtructed in the ſchool of adverſity ; for when I 
was but eighteen years of age, that city was taken 
by the Spartans, who, during the feſtival of 
Ceres, became maſters of our cicade] Cadmea, by 
means of the treachery of Leontiades, one of the 
polemarchs. | 
There were then two parties in Thebes; 
the one in the intereſt of the Lacedemonians, 


** 5 SEAS ok * 


— * 


invoked three times with libations, in the ſame manner as the 
gods called Manes, or genii of the dead. Theſe gods were 
thought to prefide over our entrance into ou and our de- 
| Parture out of it, 

che 
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the other violently hating thoſe foreign in- 


truders, and devoted to their country. I was of 
the latter, and particularly attached to the cele- 
brated Pelopidas, who was my relation, and 
with whom, and our other friends, I had the good 
fortune to eſcape. We took refuge at Athens, 
where our misfortunes were ſomewhat alleviated 
by the generous reception not only of the people 
but of the firſt perſonages among the inhabitants, 
though a decree was paſſed at Thebes, n 
us from our native city. 

ce After ſix months had thus elapſed i in exile, 
Pelopidas aſſembled us, and held the following 
diſcourſe: © Our country, our brethren, and our 
friends are groaning in ſlavery, while we are 
living here an idle burthen on the Athenians ; 
and ſubſiſting upon their bounty. Let us imitate 
their own hero Thraſybulus—let us burſt aſun- 
der the chains of our enſlaved country, and call 
down vengeance on its oppreſſors. The dan- 


ger, it is true, is great, and the ſucceſs is doubt- 


ful, but immortal glory will attend the accom- 
pliſhment of our enterpriſe ; and if we fall, not 
Thebes alone, but all Greece, all poſterity, will 
raiſe altars to our memory.“ This ſhort ha- 
rangue awakened our reſentments and inflamed 
our courage. We ſwore, upon our ſwords, to 
put our enemies to death, and ſent to Thebes 

VOL, I, J. ä to 
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to give our friends ſecret notice of our deſigns, 
Charon, one of the principal men of Thebes, 
promiſed to lend us his houſe, and Epaminon- 
das privately animated the youth of the city. 
The plan being decided on, and the day fixed, 
Pherenicus and ſome other conſpirators con- 
cealed themſelves in the ſuburb of Thriaſia, and 
we left Athens, twelye in number, all united in 
the cloſeſt bonds of friendſhip, and emulous 
of each other's glory. We arrived at Thriaſia 
at midnight, and ſent forward a meſſenger to in- 
form Charon of our approach. .At day-break, 
having embraced our companions who remained 
at Thriaſia, and having promiſed to each other 
. vengeance, fidelity, and courage, we ſet off for 
Thebes. We were dreſſed as peaſants, and led 
ſome ſporting-dogs, with ſtakes in our hands, 
that we might paſs unnoticed. Charon expected 
our arrival with anxiety and intrepidity, but the 
weak Hypertonidas, though otherwiſe a worthy 
citizen, trembled at the approach of danger; 
and without informing any of the conſpirators, 

ſeat a meſſenger to us, requeſting us to defer 
our expedition, Fortunately this courier, whoſe 
name was Childon, not finding the bridle of his 
horſe, inquired for it of his wife, who replied 
that ſhe had lent it: at this Childon being en- 
raged, began to upbraid her, and to pour forth 


& a tOr- 
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a torrent of imprecations. On her part the 


did not remain filent, but returned abuſe for 
abuſe, and imprecation for imprecation. Thus 


did the day paſs in the moſt violent quarrel, till 
at length Childon entirely renounced his journey. 
We entered the city, by different gates, at the 
cloſe of the day: but the cold was ſo intenſe, 
and the wind and ſnow ſo violent, (for the 
winter had juſt begun,) that the inhabitants ſhut 
themſelves up in their houſes, We aſſembled in 
that of Charon to the number of forty-eight. 

c We had concerted with Phyllidas, ſecretary 
to Archias and Philip the polemarchs, 'that he 


ſhould invite thoſe magiſtrates to a grand enter- 


tainment, engaging to have ſome of the fineſt 
women in Thebes to partake of it, He took 
care to ply them conſtantly with wine, till, in the 
midſt of the feaſt, the company being already 


ſomewhat intoxicated, an obſcure rumour was 


ſpread that the exiles were returned, Phyllidas 


uſed all his efforts to quiet their alarms : but 


 Archias ſent orders. to Charon to come to him 


immediately. We were already preparing to 


put on our cuiraſſes and our ſwords, when a loud 
knock at the door threw us all into a conſterna- 
tion. A confidential ſervant, whom we ſent to 
open it, teturned in the greateſt terror, and in- 
formed us of the orders of the polemarch. A 
1 2 paauſe 


* 
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pauſe of ſilence followed this meſſage, till 
length, having deliberated a few moments, we 
determined that Charon ſhould obey the ſum- 
mons, and appear with the utmoſt confidence 
before the polemarchs. Charon, though inſen- 
ſible to his ow danger, trembled for his friends; 
and as he imagined we might poſſibly ſuſpect 
him, ifnot of perfidy, at leaſt of weakneſs, he 
went to his wife's apartment, and brought out 
his only ſon, a child in arms, and of uncommon 
beauty, and delivered him to Pelopidas, ſaying, 
If I betray you, avenge yourſelyes, without 
pity, on this dear infant. 

cc This generous, this heroic enthuſiaſm, drew | 
tears of friendſhip from our eyes, and we all 
conjured him to reſtore the child to its mother, 
and to preſerve bis life as the future avenger of 
his country: but he liſtened not to our remon- 
ſtrances; and having uttered a prayer for our 
ſafety, he embraced us, and went to attend the 
magiſtrates. As he proceeded on his way to 
obey the ſummons, he compoſed his counte- 
nance to appear with confidence. As ſoon as he 
arrived at the door of the houſe, Archias and 
Phyllidas came to meet him, and Archias ſaid to 
him, Charon, who are theſe perſons who are juſt 
arrived in Thebes ? Of whom do you ſpeak ? 


ſaid Charon, with an air of aſtoniſhment. © You 
have 
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have perhaps been amuſed with ſome falſe 
alarm, to diſturb your pleaſures ? But I will in⸗ 
quire particularly, and watch, with the greateſt . - 
attention, whatever paſſes; for nothing that con- 
cerns our ſafety ought to be. neglected.“ Phylli- 
das exerting all his addreſs, praiſed his prudence, 
and conducting Archias again into the hall, urged 
him to drink often, and prolonged the enter- 
tainment by continually feeding his expectations 
of the arrival of the women. When Charon re- 
turned, he found us all prepared to periſh with 

glory: but his ſucceſs reſtored joy and hope to 
our anxious minds. 

This danger was ſcarcely paſt, when an- 
other ſucceeded. A courier arrived from 
Athens with letters to Archias, containing a 
circumſtantial account of the conſpiracy; and 
faid, as he delivered them, that the writer re- 
queſted him to read them immediately, as they 
regarded an affair of the greateſt importance. 
Archias, however, being already affected by the 
wine, laughed and ſaid, as he placed the diſ- 
patches under his Wen * We will talk 
of buſineſs to-morrow ;* an expreſſion which, 
from its important conſequences, has paſſed 
into a proverb. 

te In the meanwhile we divided into two 
parties. The one under the command of Pe- 

1 lopidas 


* a 
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lopidas and Damoclides, went to attack Leon» 
tiades and Hypates in their houſes ; the other, 
under the conduct of Charon and Melon, 
marched againſt the polemarchs. We con- 
cealed our cuiraſſes under our clothes, being 
dreſſed like women, and hid our faces with 
chaplets of fir and poplar. The company. tak- 
ing us for the women they had ſo long expected, 
received us with acclamations of joy, while 
we. obſerved. attentively the countenance of 
each of the gueſts, and ſuddenly fell, ſword in 
hand, on Archias and Philip, while Phyllidas 
endeavoured to pacify them by aſſuring them 
there was no cauſe for alarm. © Thoſe who 
reſiſted, being inebriated with wine, were eaſily 
overcome, and were maſſacred together with the 
two polemarchs. 

« The party of Pelopidas found more obſta- 
cles to their enterpriſe. Leontiades was in bed 
when they knocked at the door, and no one an- 
ſwered. At length a ſlave appeared, and was 
immediately diſpatched, while the conſpirators 
ruſhed into the houſe in ſearch of the traitor, 
Leontiades being awakened by the noiſe, ſprang 
upand ſeized his ſword, but forgot to extinguiſh 
the lights, which alone would have ſaved him. 
He received them at the door of his room, and 
killed One: who led the way. Pelo- 

pidas 
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pidas followed, and attacked Leontiades; and 
as the door was narrow, and the body of Cephi- 
ſodorus obſtructed the paſſage, the combat was 
long and obſtinate, till at length Leontiades fell 
dead at his feet. From thence they haſtened to 
Hypates, who experienced the ſame fate. 

« Having performed theſe exploits, our two 
parties united. We then ſent couriers into 
Attica to the other exiles, and proclaimed 
liberty to the Thebans ; and having broke” open 
the' ſhops for the ſale of arms, put them in the 
hands of the people. Epaminondas and Gor- 
gidas came to our aſſiſtance, and terror and diſ- 
may reigned throughout the city. All the houſes 
were illuminated, and the ſtreets crowded with 
people, while the affrighted inhabitants waited 
with impatience for the return of day. At ſun- 
riſe the reſt of the exiles arrived, and a general 
aſſembly was convoked, at which Epaminondas 
and Gorgidas preſonted Pelopidas and the reſt of 
our party, who were ſurrounded with prieſts, 
bearing garlands, and exhorting the citizens to 
defend their country and their gods. 

« At this ſight the whole afſembly roſe with 
loud acclamations, and we were received as the 
benefactors of our country, while Pelopidas 
was proclaimed the preſerver of Thebes. 

| 1 This 
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This ever-memorable day compenſated the 
ſix months of ſuffering and of misfortune we had 
paſſed in exile, and fortified me againſt all the 
arrows of adverſity. | | 
{08 Gorgidas then formed the i 1 or 
ſacred band, conſiſting of three hundred The- 
ban youth, into which I was myſelf admitted. 
Lou are already informed, that in this battalion 
every one choſe a companion in arms, to whom 
he vowed perpetual friendſhip, We fought each 
by the ſide of our choſen friend, and were bound 
to defend each other to the laſt. I ſoon choſe 
my companion in arms, who was Parmenides. 
We were mutually attached to each other by in- 
ſtinctive ſympathy, and ſeemed, as it were, to 
have but one ſoul. My friend (to uſe a happy 
expreſſion of Pythagoras) was another ſelf, and 
like Caſtor and Pollux, or Theſeus and Piri- 
thous, we were quoted as models of friendſhip. 
We performed our firſt campaign under Epa- 
minondas, who was then the greateſt man in all 
Greece. At the battle of Leuctra, Parmenides 
and I fought beſide each other; and as the 
Spartans were ſeizing and carrying him away, 
I ruſhed upon them with the utmoſt fury, and reſ- 
cued my friend. At that moment a ſtone ſtruck 
me on the head, and I fell ſenſeleſs on the 
ground. 
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ground. The enemy ſurrounded me, and Parme- 
nides defended me in his turn, and thus at length 
we gained a complete victory. What a glorious 
conqueſt! We were indebted for it to the 
courage and the genius of Epaminondas; and 
when we collected around him in the field of 
battle, we beheld his eyes ſparkle with joy, 
while he modeſtly thanked our phalanx for the 
glory of the day. In fact we really performed 

| prodigies of valour. He praiſed our courage 
and our diſcipline, and confeſſed himſelf in- 
debted to us for the glory with which we 
had crowned him. When Pelopidas told him 
that this victory ought to overcome him 
with joy, Les,“ replied he, it ought, 
for it will cauſe a great deal to my father and 
my mother.” LO | 

« Epaminondas purſued his victory by march- 
ing into Laconia, which we ravaged without the 
leaſt reſiſtance, and. almoſt under the eye of 
ate We forded the Eurotas, though it 
was then ſwelled with melted ſnow:;: and Epa- 
minondas marched at the head of the infantry 
with his head uncovered, while the water 
reached above his middle. He was th&firſt to 
violate the famous proverb, that © no Spartan 
woman ever beheld the ſmoke of an enemy's- 
camp.“ 
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camp. While he was thus rendering the 
Theban armies victorious on every ſide, he ne- 
glected the law which forbad any citizen - to re- 

tain the ſupreme power more than a month; 
and at our return, the Thebans were ſo ungrate- 

ful as to bring him to trial. I ſtood beſide him 

when he was informed that the judges were about 

to pronounce ſentence of death. To this he re- 

plied, without the leaſt diſcompoſure of counte- 

nance, that he only begged it might be in- 

ſcribed on his tomb that he /uffered death for 
baving ſaved his country. This animated re- 
proach was felt by his ungrateful countrymen, 
and he was immediately acquitted, and again in- 
veſted with the ſovereign power. 

c This event ſtill farther advanced the glory 
of his country. In a war in fayour of the Eleans, 
we marched to Mantinea, where Epaminondas 
diſplayed his unbounded genius, and completely 
overthrew the power of the proud and haughty 
Sparta, The field of battle lowed with blood ; 
for the love of glory and the hatred of the enemy 
animated the courage of either army, and cauſed 


Although the women of Sparta were educated in the 
moſt hardy manner, and even learned the gymnaſtic exerciſes, 
yet at the approach of the enemy they ſpread terror and diſ- 
may throughout the city by their cries, 


the 
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the moſt dreadful carnage. Parmenides and 
myſelf fought with our bucklers joined ; for We 
were alike inflamed with the ambition of fame, 
anda determination to defend each other to the 
laſt. As a Spartan was about to ſtrike him, I. 
darted forward, and receiving the weapon in 
my boſom, fell at his feet. Parmenides, fired 
with rage and vengeance, alſo received a deep 
wound, and fell beſide me. I folded him in my 
arms, and called upon his name, till ſoon my 
ſenſes fled with the loſs of blood; and when I 
recovered, I found myſelf ſurrounded by ſur- 
geons and. phyſicians, and. ſeveral of my com- 
rades in arms, who. were all weeping bitterly... 

What afflicts you?” cried J. Have. we loſt - 
the battle? . No, ſaid they: © Thebes is vic- © 
torious, and Sparta conquered: but we have 
loſt our general in the combat. O, dreadful 
los !* cried J. — But why is not Parmenides 
here ?? (I had forgot that he was wounded.) To 
this I received no anſwer; for they ſpoke only 
of Epaminondas, and told me that his ſole 
care, before he expired, was to know which 
ſide had gained the victory, When he was 1n- 
formed that the T hebans were victorious, he re- 
plied, that he had lived fufficiently long, and died 
unconquered, ſince his country was triumphant. 
At no period, ſaid he, © could I die ſo happy 

— Oh! 
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Oh! firſt of heroes ' cried I, with tranſ- 
port: © What a glorious fall l—But tell me, I 
beſeech you, what is become of Parmenides? 
Still they were ſilent, and caſt their eyes upon the 
earth. Preſently a feeble remembrance ſeemed, 
like a dream, to remind me of his wounds, and 
J cried out, © He is dead! he is dead!“ My 
deſpair made me tear the dreſſings from my 
wounds, and the blood burſt forth with vio- 
lence. I ſhould have ſoon expired, had not 
my friends interpoſed with the kindeſt affiſtance 
and the moſt ſoothing cares. I was long unable 
to ſubdue my grief; and for a conſiderable time 
after I recovered from my wound 1 ſhunned 
every amuſement, and ſhut myſelf up from ſo- 
ciety; for ſorrow and melancholy had taken entire 
poſſeſſion of my mind. I fancied myſelf robbed 
of every hope, and that tears and wretchedneſs 
would mark all my future days. But grief, like 
' pleaſure, will at length become familiar; and the 
rapid ſucceſſion of events excites new ſentiments 
in the heart. | | 

« My father imagined matrimony might give 
a new turn to my thoughts. I long reſiſted his 
ſolicitations : but he employed fuch powerful 
arms, that at length I yielded. This connexion 
was far from happy. Duty and decorum were 


the only bonds that᷑ attached me to my wife, who 
| confeſſed 
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confeſſed that on her part ſhe had only mar- 
ried me in obedience to her parents, and that in 
her heart ſhe had long cheriſhed a ſecret paſſion, 
for a young Athenian, of whom ſhe had heard 
no accounts for two years previous to our union. 
She brought me, however, a boy, whom we 
named Philotas, and who ſeemed to be given us 
to ſtrengthen the bonds of our affection: but 
one day ſhe came into my chamber, ſaying, 1 
know the probity of your heart, and that you de- 
ſerve a better helpmate; one who can repay 
your affection, and who is worthy of your love, 
Therſander, the youth of whoſe attachment for 
me I have ſo frequently ſpoken, is juſt arrived. 
I. have ſeen him, and his preſence has revived 
my paſſion with all itspriſtine force. Enough, 
faid I, © You ſhall marry Therſander. I only 
demand two conditions: I will keep my ſon, 
and the divorce ſhall be ſued for by you. As 
to your fortune, it ſhall be reſtored “.“ To theſe 
propoſals ſhe conſented, and we parted ami- 
cably. 

« Six months I continued to languiſh in an 
inſipid and ſolitary life, ſolely occupied with the 


* When the huſband applied for a divorce, he returned 
the wife's fortune, or paid her a ſeparate maintenance. 
When it was fued for by the wife, ſhe forfeited theſe rights, 
and preſented the petition herſelf to the magiſtrates, 


education 
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education of my ſon, till one day, as I came out 
of the temple of Apollo Iſmenius, (whither I 
often went to admire the Mercury of Phidias 
and the Minerva of Scopas,) and was walking 
with one of my friends, I paſſed two women, 
one of whom a man with a bundle of ſticks 
rudely ſtruck in the face. On hearing. her 
{cream aloud, I ran up to her, as did every one 
who witneſſed the tranſaction. She ſwooned = 
with the ſhock, and we ſupported her to a ſeat, 
and took off her veil. Every one was crowding 
around her to ſatisfy their curioſity, while I, in 
an ecſtaſy of admiration, fixed my eyes on that 
lovely object, whoſe beautiful features and inte- 
reſting countenance charmed my very ſoul. As 
ſoon as ſne had recovered, and began to gaze 
around, her eyes met mine; and whether ſhe 
perceived my grief, and the intereſt I took in 
her ſufferings, or whether, by an effe& of ſym- 
pathetic inclination, ſhe fixed them on me ſome 
time, and I then ventured to expreſs the alarm 
the accident had given me. She thanked me in 
ſo ſoft and ſo flattering a voice, that I ſeemed to 
experience the ſame delight as if, in the midſt of 
a wild and pathleſs deſert, I had ſuddenly per- 
ceived the moſt harmonious melody of ſounds. 
She was led home, and I accompanied her, 
with a number of other perſons. There I was 
obliged 


, 
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- obliged to quit her: but ſhe, had left an im- 
preſſion on my heart which ſoon burſt forth into 
a violent paſſion. I will not detail all the charm- 
ing minutiz of our loves. I had the good for- 
tune to pleaſe Euphemia, and for near a year my 
days chaſed each other in happy ſucceſſion along 
the fulleſt tide of human felicity. A dreadful 
ſtorm, however, ſoon diſturbed the ſerenity of 
my proſpects ; for her father, of whom I de- 
manded her in marriage, refuſed my propoſals, 
and declared to her that he inſiſted on her mar- 
rying Polemon, ſon of one of his moſt intimate 
friends of the ſame name, with whom he had 
jointly ſworn to form this union from the period 
of their earlieſt infancy. The heart of Euphemia 
had ever revolted at this connexion, becauſe ſhe 
had an invincible averſion ro Polemon. At 
length, however, ſhe was overcome by the 
prayers and intreaties of her father, and reluc- 
tantly obeyed his commands. When I heard 
this, I was wild with deſpair. I reſolved to 
carry her off, and to go and paſs my days with 
her in ſome diſtant deſert. I watched a happy 
opportunity, when ſhe was walking in the 
country with two of her young companions, | 
| where, having accoſted her with arms in my 
hand, and with a wild and glocmy air, her com- 
panions flew through fear, while ſhe, remain- 
ing 
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ing rooted to the earth, received me with a 
grave and tranquil countenance. I declared to 
her my grief and my deſpair, and ſolicited her 
to accompany me. I did not imagine,” ſhe 
replied, © when J firſt liſtened to your profeſ- 
ſions, that J was encouraging a lover who only 
wiſhed to brand me with infamy, or would, by 
his counſels, induce me to give a death-blow 
to my dear father : I did not imagine that Dio- 
cles, for whom I once felt a tender paſſion, ſo 
ſelfiſhly ſought, in his attachment, his own ex- 
cluſive enjoyment, and was deſirous of ſacrificing 
me to the gratification of his paſſion.” This 
ſpeech, which combined the tenderneſs of love 
with the ſeverity of reproach, opened my eyes 
to the error I was committing, and I threw my- 
ſelf at her feet, and with tears implored her for- 
giveneſs. I forgive you,” ſhe "replied, be- 
cauſe I ſee you unhappy, but on condition that 
you will abſent yourſelf from me for ſome time.” 
—— But,” ſaid I, © will you then ſometimes think 
of a wretched lover, who will lead a life of 
miſery and of tears? Ah! yes,” ſaid ſhe, * 1 
ſhall think of him too much for my own peace! 
Adieu, my dear Diocles ! may you ever enjoy as 
much happineſs as I can wiſh you !' As ſhe fpoke 
theſe words, ſhe ſobbed and ſighed fo bitterly 


that ſhe could ſcarcely utter her fare wel ſalutation. 
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te departed the ſame night; and while I thus 
abandoned my native country, and the object of 
my paſſion, I conſidered myſelf as the devoted 
victim of an unhappy deſtiny, and the moſt 
wretched and forlorn of all mankind. 

* | travelled over Greece, Aſia Minor, 
Egypt, Sicily, and other countries, but no 
where did I find conſolation or repoſe under the 
burden of my miſerable exiſtence. 

« 1] pafſed two years in this unhappy ſtate, 
My wound was ſtill bleeding, and the hopes of 
happineſs receded ſtill farther and farther from 
any view, when at length I arrived at Corinth, 
where I had ſcarcely landed before an inhabitant 
of Thebes recognized my features, and accoſted 
me. -1 preſently began to make inquiries con- 
cerning the father of Euphemia, for his daugh- 
ter I dared not mention. His days, he told 
me, were obſcured with the cloud of adverſity. 
© How !* cried I, © what. unforeſeen misfortune 
can have interrupted his happineſs ??—* The 
gods, replied he, have withdrawn their fa- 
vour from his daughter, and ſhe wears the garb 
of affliction and of mourning. Ye gods! ex- 
claimed l, is my Euphemia, then, unhappy? 
© Yes,” replied he; her huſband is baniſhed 
from "Thebes for having fled, like a coward, 
from a combat, and no one knows whither he is 
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gone. His generous father has put an end to 
his exiſtence, in conſequence of the ſhame 
brought on him by his ſon; and the father of 
Euphemia has procured a divorce to be pro- 
nounced. Since that period he has propoſed 
' ſeveral other ſuitors to his daughter, but ſhe has 
always perſiſted in deſiring to live in ſolitude. 
Fer father, who, as it is ſaid, repented of hav- 
ing once laid a reſtraint on her inclination, no 
longer ventures to urge his parental * any 
further.” 

I liſtened to this narrative with the avidity of 
a man condemned to death when he receives 
his pardon. At every ſentence my boſom pal- 
pitated with alternate grief and joy. I partici- 
pated the affliction of Euphemia, though it re- 
newed my hopes; and I learnt once more that 
fortitude and courage were the beſt defence 
againſt the arrows of adverſity. I immediately 
ſet off for Thebes, nor could the want of reſt 
delay my journey a ſingle moment. I arrived at 
midnight. What an emotion did I feel at being 
again within the ſame walls with my Euphemia! 
1 flew to her habitation, and ſang beneath her 
window a ſonnet I had compoſed when our at- 
tachment was in its infancy.— 

But the ſun is rapidly advancing on 1 daily 
courſe, the ſhades of night have vaniſhed, and 
1 8 the 
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the affairs of my family demand my preſence and 
my care. In their affectionate embraces I always 
forget my ſorrows. To-morrow, at the ſame 
hour, if the narrative excites an intereſt in your 
breaſt, I will continue it in this place ; for it is 
in the preſence of the ſhade of my Euphemia, 
who doubtleſs liſtens to my tale, that I delight to 
repeat the ſtory of my afflictions,” - 
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C HAP. XIX. 
Diocles reſumes his narrative on the following day. 


s ſoon as the dawn appeared we returned to 
the ſame ſpot we had before viſited; and 
Diocles, after renewing his libations, thus com- 
municated the remainder of his ſtory : 

« Euphemia, awakened by my ſong, was 
aſtoniſhed at the ſound, and imagined herſelf 
deceived by the illuſions of the night. At 
length, after liſtening with more attention, ſhe 
diſtinguiſhed the words; when, no longer 
doubting, ſhe opened the window ſoftly, and in 
a gentle voice ſaid, Diocles! is it you, Dio- 
cles? : Ves, anſwered I; © it is your unfortu- 
tunate friend, who is come back to breathe his 
laſt at your feet.'— This hour, ſaid ſhe, is 
unfavourable to our converſation : but at ſun- 
riſe be without the Crenean gate, near the foun- 
tain of Dirce, and I will be there, attended by a 
ſlave.” I was at the appointed ſpot while it was 
yet dark, and waited with the moſt anxious im- 
patience for the appearance of the orb of day 


and of my Euphemia. 
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« At length ſhe arrived, As ſoon as I be- 
held her, I trembled, and every faculty was diſ- 
ordered. Scarcely could I contemplate her 
- charms or approach her perſon—* My dear Dio- 
cles!” ſhe exclaimed, *< do I, then, once more 
behold you? — Ah! cried I, © there are, I per- 
ceive, a few momentary intervals of happineſs, 
which dart acroſs the horizon of life like the 
gleam of a paſſing meteor! O, my dear Eu- 
phemia ! what anguiſh have I not felt in this 
long abſence from her | love! The expanſive 
ſenſibility of Euphemia could no longer be re- 
ſtrained, and ſhe teſtified her regard by the 
kindeſt language, the tendereſt looks, and the 
moſt faſcinating careſſes. Ye immortal gods! 
cried I, © with how many exquiſite ſenſations do 
| You not repay my paſt tortures ! No; I have 
ſcarcely yet ſuffered long enough to deſerve ſuch 
unequalled felicity !* I attempted to ſpeak to 
her of her late huſband: © Polemon,” faid ſhe, 
cis unhappy. Let us leave him in ſilence, and pity 
his misfortunes ; but I am no longer his wife. 
Ah, my dear Euphe nia * anſwered I, call 
me but by that dear name, and perhaps you will 
again be happy, were it only from the ſupreme 
felicity you will confer.— Yes, my dear Dio- 
cles, but it is neceſſary my father ſhould 


give his conſent. I will ſpeak of it to him im- 
M3 mediately, 
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mediately. You will wait his deciſion at home, 
where I will inform you of the reſult.“ I wa 
intoxicated with delight, with hope, and aich 
love, when I parted from my dear Euphemia, 
who was now more beautiful than ever. Time 
had unfolded all her charms, Nature had com- 
pleted her work, and the opening bud had 
ripened into the full- blown flower. 

« But as fear ever attends on love and hope; I 
immediately repaired to the temple of Venus, | 
to render that goddeſs propitious to my wiſhes. 
It was ſituated in a wood near that city. Thither 
I carried a pair of doves and a baſket of flowers; 
and on entering, I purified myſelf with the 
luſtral water which was preſented me by a 
prieſt *. I then advanced into the ſanctuary 
STI | Pieter Fog oe 


* Purifications were ſometimes performed with ſea-water, 
but more frequently with that called luſtral, or holy 
water. This was clear river or ſpring water, in which a 
firebrand, taken from an altar where victims were burning, 
had been extinguiſhed. With this all the veſſels at the en- 
trance of the temple were filled, near which ſtood a prieſt, 
who gave ſome to every one that entered. Some of this 
water was alſo placed beſide cofſins, and before the doors of 
every houſe where a corpſe lay. The druids made a luſtral 
water with miſletoe, and by this religious ceremony. uſhered 
in the new year ; on which occaſion they were accompanied 
by the magiſtrates and che people, who cried out, To the 
9 ho ! fo the new of exach They then went into. a foreſt, 


and 
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where the ſtatue of the goddeſs was placed, and 
having ſet my doves and my baſket of flowers 
on the altar, I threw myſelf on my knees, and 
ſaid, O goddeſs of love! thou ornament of 
heaven and earth ! thou animating ſoul of na- 
ture! deign to accept my homage, and to crown 
the moſt conſtant of lovers with thy immortal 
myrtle ! Thou who didſt once beſtow on Paris 
the. moſt beautiful of her ſex, for having ad- 
judged thee the prize of beauty ! thou whoſe 
beauty was ever unrivalled, whether on earth or 
on high-towering Olympus, O grant me toobtain 
the lovely Euphemia, who is the moſt beautiful 
of mortals, and I will crown thee with myrtle 
and with roſes, and the pureſt incenſe ſhall per- 
fume thy altar! | 

« My prayers were heard. Two rays of 
light ſeemed to play around the head of the 


— 
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and in the neighbourhood of the fineſt of the oaks prepared 
a triangular altar, and engraved on the trees the names 
of the gods whom they eſteemed moſt powerful. Then a 
druid, clothed in a white tunic, climbed the tree, and cut a 
branch of miſletoe with a golden bill, while the other druids, 
who ſtood below, received it in a cloth, taking care it ſhould 
not touch the ground, They then ſteeped it in water, and 
diſtributed it to the people, whom they perſuaded that this 
water was a protection againſt n and a A for 

ſeyeral diſorders, 
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Cyprian goddeſs, and her mouth appeared to be 
embelliſhed wich a kinder ſmile. I accepted the 
omen, and ardently thanked the benignant power 
for her propitious favour. 

« Soon after Euphemiz ſent me a meſſage to 
come to her father's houſe. I immediately 
obeyed the ſummons, and found him with her. 
I trembled at his preſence, till his kind recep- 
tion diſpelled my fears; for he embraced me, 
called me his ſon, and taking his daughter's 
hand, Joined it to mine, and faid, © In you I 
place the ſacred depoſit of both our happineſs ! 
O chace from the memory of my daughter the 
misfortunes of which I have unhappily been the 
eauſe 5 

“Our nuptials were celebrated with great 
pomp; and thus, after a long ſucceſſion of ca- | 
lamities and ſufferings, I was at length the hap- 
pieſt of mankind. Time, inſtead of cooling our 
paſſion, rendered it more ardent; for I loved 
Euphemia as I had never loved before, and her 
image was inſeparable from all my thoughts. 
My very ſoul muſt have been deſtroyed ſooner | 
than part with this its moſt cheriſhed ſentiment ; 
for ſhe was formed to be beloved, as our ſenſes 
are unavoidably the organs of ſenſation. 

The ſerenity of our days was long un- 
diſturbed, except by the death of my Euphe- 
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mia's father, who expired in our arms. For 
a while his diſconſolate daughter ſuffered the ſe- 
vereſt affliction, though at length it yielded to 
the ſoothing influence of time. Peace and 
happineſs then returned to bleſs our dwell- 
ing; and we now imagined nothing could ever 
diſturb our happineſs, which we continued to 
enjoy in ſhort-ſighted ſecurity and uninterrupted 
confidence. But man is like a veſſel that tra- 
verſes the ſeas, and which every wind ſucceſ- 
ſively aſſails. Thus did the horizon again darken 
our proſpects, and new ſtorms burſt upon our 
heads. 
te A war breaking out between Thebes and 
Lacedæmon, I was obliged to quit my dear 
Euphemia and my peaceful home, to fight the 
| battles of my native country. But ſtill heavier 
misfortunes than the grief of parting awaited 
us; for our troops were vanquiſhed, and I was 
taken priſoner. My flocks and all my property 
became the prey of the victorious army, and 
ravage and devaſtation were ſpread over my 
fields. I was carried to Sparta, and ſhut up in 
a dungeon, where I paſſed my melancholy days 
in reflecting on the inconſtancy and caprice of 
fortune, and was wholly abandoned to deſpair. 
Yet experience, and the remembrance of the 
numerous and rapid viciſſitudes that had varied 
the 
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the ſtory of my life, left me ſome hopes. At 
length theſe hopes were realiſed. Peace was 
reftored, and I recovered my liberty, and im- 
| mediately Tet off for Athens, whither my Eu- 
phemia had fled. Great gods! how changed 
was the bloom of her lovely countenance } now 
pale and haggard, and robbed of half its ani- 
mated beauty—like a lily in ſome deſert plain, 
yielding to the blaſt of unfriendly winds, But 
ſoon my careſſes, and the ſweet tranquillity of 
her ſoul, added to the heartfelt delight of a 
meeting which the chances of war had rendered 
fo precarious, reſtored her health, her beauty, 
and the lovely ardour of delicate enjoyment. 
tt Euphemia, who was born in an elevated 
rank of ſociety, was not entirely a ſtranger to 
the grief of having loſt our ſplendid fortune. Of 
what uſe,” ſaid I, are riches? How many mil- 
Hons of indiyiduals are happy beneath the roof of 
poverty! The enemy, it is true, have ravaged 
my lands at Oropus, but they have not been 
able to carry away the ſoil. We will labour to 
cultivate it, and reſtore it to its former pro- 
ſperity. We ſhall not, it is true, revel in the 
luxury and gaiety of an extenſive, capital, but 
we ſhall enjoy all the pleaſures that ſimple 
Nature affords; we ſhall view the ſmiling land- 
ſcape of a country life, and in ſweet and undiſ- 
1 turbed 
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turbed ſecurity taſte the full abundance of every 
thing neceſſary to happineſs,” NA | 

« She approved my plan, and I eſtabliſhed a 
little colony here, conſiſting of our two ſelves, my 
ſon, and a flave, and I became a huſbandman, 
and attended to all the ceconomy of a ruſtic life. 
I ſtudied the various kinds of ſoil, the courſes of 
ſeed to which they are adapted, the effects of 
wet and dry ſeaſons, and by my induſtry and 
exertion gave life and vigor to every thing 
around me. 3 

« My Euphemia employed herſelf in domeſ- 
tic occupations, and in the cultivation of the 
flower garden. Theſe avocations, and her care 
of our various domeſtic animals, made her ſoon 
forget our paſt ſplendor, and the ruin of our for- 
tunes ; and ſhe confeſſed that ſhe had never ſup- 
poſed, happineſs could be found ſo near to the 
dwelling of poverty. We were at length bleſſed 
with the lovely Chryſilla, who came into the 
world in the ſpring, to adorn the earth with 
a flower more beautiful 158 it had ever ſeen 
before. 

** Our little farm now . us with thy 
repreſentation of the Fortunate Iſlands: our 
ſtock increaſed every year; our children ſweet- 
ened, as they grew, the OR hours of ſolitude ; 

and 
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and the happieſt twelve years of my life thus 
glided away with the unceaſing rapidity of a 
torrent. | 

« Though my. wife poſſeſſed a good under- 
ſtanding and an acute judgment, yet ſhe had 
a weakneſs which we readily pardon in her 
_ timid ſex—ſhe had the moſt violent dread of 
thunder ; which whenever ſhe heard growling 
in the heavens, ſhe hid herſelf in a ſubterraneous 
cavern, or ſquatted beneath a thick laurel-tree * 
that grew in the middle of the garden. I often 
rallied her for this childiſh fear. My dear 
girl,“ {aid I, let us leave theſe idle terrors for 
thoſe whoſe conſciences reproach them with 
crimes, that call for the vengeance of the gods: 
but you, whoſe ſoul is as pure as the azure of the 
heavens—you who ſerve them, and honour them 
by the innocence of your life Why ſhould you 
fear that they will ever ſtrike you with their ven- 
geance ?' She aſſented to my arguments, and 
approved my ſecurity : but notwithſtanding her 
efforts to vanquiſh her fears, the ſudden flaſh of 
the lightning and the terrible roar of the thun- 
der ſhook her nerves, and filled her with invo- 
luntary alarm, 


The ancients believed that thunder never ſtrikes the 
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* One day, (alas! fix years have paſſed"ſince 
that dreadful event,) being about to leave Eu- 
phemia, to cut ſome wood on the mountain, The 
embraced me with an ominous anxiety and un- 
uneaſineſs ſhe had never experienced before, and 
faid, O, my dear friend, I intreat you to re- 
turn ſoon, for 1 want much to ſee you again. 
I know not what it is I feel, but I am ſtrangely 
dejected. I have been crying bitterly, though 
I have no cauſe for grief, and can ſcarcely now 
reftrain my tears.” I embraced her, and pro- 
miſed to return ſoon : but ſhe would not part 
from me till I tore myſelf from her arms, and 
haſtened away. Whenever I looked back, 1 
ſaw her watching my ſteps as long as we could 
diſtinguiſh each other, | 

« The heavens were then ſerene and brilliant, 
and promiſed the moſt charming weather, but 
at noon clouds aroſe, the ſky lowered, and I 
heard ſome claps of thunder, accompanied 
with rain; after which it cleared up, and the 
azure vault above was as cloudleſs as before. 

« Recolle&ing my promiſe to Euphemia, I 
left off work, and gathered ſome violets, as the 
was very partial to that flower. © You love 
them,” I uſed to fay, © becauſe, like you, they 
are emblems of modeſty and timidity.“ Thus 
e with a preſent for my Euphemia, 1 re- 

3 ; turned 
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turned home full of gaiety and joy. But; alas! 


who can tell, from one moment to another, 
whether he has cauſe to rejoice or to weep? As 
L entered the houſe, ſeeing one of my children 
playing, I kiſſed him, and aſked him where was 
his mother. In the garden, ſaid he. Thither 
I immediately. ran; but though I called my 
Euphemia ſeveral times, I received no anſwer. 
I was now ſomewhat aJarmed, and ſought her on 
every ſide with eagerneſs and anxiety. At length 
I perceived her ſeated at the foot of the great 
laurel-tree. This made me eaſy ; and as I ap- 
proached, I called to her again, but ſtill received 
no reply. I then imagined ſhe was aſleep, and 
determined not to diſturb her ſlumbers. My 
Euphemia had two doves, of which ſhe was 
very fond, and which were always hovering 
about her. One of theſe lay dead at her feet, 
while the other was moaning beſide it, and en- 
deavouring to reanimate its lifeleſs body with its 
beak and wings. Ah! faid I, © how my Eu- 
phemia will grieve when ſhe awakes! Yet a 
ſecret terror ſeemed to take poſſeſſion of my 
heart, and I again called her, as I approached 
to take her by the arm. Great gods! what a 
fight! Her beauteous form, which love itſelf 
ſeemed to animate, and the Graces to embelliſh, 


fell to duſt at my touch! Alas! the thunder 
had 
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had ſtruck her dead ! My poor Euphemia had, 
as uſual, ſought refuge from the ſtorm beneath 
the ſacred laurel, and a ſuperſtitious prejudice 
was the cauſe of her deſtruction v. I ſcreamed 
with terror and diſmay; I tore my clothes and 
my hair. Wild with deſpair, I neither heard 
nor liſtened to the vain conſolations of my at- 
tendants, who were now collected around me; 
and I was about to put an end at once to my 
ſufferings and my life, had I not been pre- 
vented by their kind exertions, while they 
brought my dear children, and placed them in 
my arms. I beheld them with a wild ſtare, till 
their affectionate ſimplicity, their careſſes, and 
their tears awakened me from my ſtupor. 
* Ah! ſaid I, my children! weep, weep, 
weep for ever! for you have no longer a mother 
to love you and to kiſs you! She lives no 
more! We ſhall never behold her again! She 
has vaniſhed like the fleeting ſhadow of the 
morning l' was attacked with a fever, which 
deprived me of my ſenſes, and I attempted to 


The prejudices of ſecurity are often equally deſtructive 
with thoſe which excite unneceſſary alarms, An inſtance of 
this occurred in the celebrated Bodin, author of a work en- 
titled Za Republigue, This-learned man died of a peſtilen- 
tial diſtemper, whoſe power he had defied in conſequence of 
a vulgar error, that when men have paſſed their fixtieth year 
they are ſecure from all contagious diſeaſes. 
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ſtarve myſelf to death; for which purpoſe I ſe- 
creted the food and medicines that were brought 
me. This, however, was diſcovered ; and 
Cimon, who is a ſkilful phyſician and my inti- 
mate friend, perceiving that it was my mind that 
ſtood moſt in need of his attentions, began to 
ſpeak to me of my children, who he deſired 
might be always with me. One day, when 1 
had been telling him I abhorred my life, and my 
only wiſh was to die, And who,“ replied he, 
will take care of your poor children, who will 
be left utterly deſtitute of parents or protectors?ꝰ 
Theſe words, which he pronounced in a tone of 
the kindeſt ſenſibility, excited a lively emotion 
in my breaſt. This he perceived, and immedi- 
ately added, Believe me, my dear Diocles, 
with theſe two ſweet children you will find life 
has ſtill many charms and attractions. In time 
your affliction will gradually diminiſh. Reflect 
on the conſtant and ever- varying ſeries of events 
which have formed the hiſtory of your life, and 
be aſſured you will yet enjoy many an interval of 
happineſs.“ I yielded not, however, to his ar- 
guments, for my heart ſnuddered at the idea of 
pleaſure, and rejected the gay illuſions of hope. 
However the tender friendſhip and the inſinu- 
ating affe ction of Cimon, the continual pre- 
ſence of my dear children, and, above all, a 
| viſion 
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viſion of the night, renewed my attachment to 

life, and enabled me once more to cull the 
flowers of enjoyment. It was inidnight, and 1 
was in a very diſturbed fleep, when I was ſud- 
denly awakened by a noife, and beheld a light at 
the foot of my bed. I was aſtoniſhed at this ap- 
pearance, and preſently perceived it was my 
wife, whoſe face was reſplendently luminous, and 
her head crowned with a chaplet of flowers. My 
agitation was extreme, {when ſhe approached 
and I diſtinguiſhed the lovely features of my Eu- 
phemia. She bowed her head, and ſpoke. My 
dear Diocles,* faid ſhe, © whither are your vir- 


tue and your manhood fled? Oh! refume your 


2ccuſtomed fortitude ; and if you love me ſtill, 
remember our dear children, and love them for 
my ſake ! Live for their ſake, and make them 
happy On ſeeing this lovely apparition, and 
hearing this ſoft dear voice, I raiſed myſelf on my 
bed, and extending my arms, My dear Eu- 
phemia, I cried—but I could ſay no more. In 
vain did I open my eyes; the phantom had va- 
niſhed, and I remained enveloped in the pro- 
foundeſt dbſcurity. | 

From that moment I obeyed the inſtructions 
of my dear Euphemia, and the dictates of pa- 
rental affection. By degrees my grief was 
allayed, my peace of mind returned, I 

VOL, I, N began 
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began to endure my exiſtence; and have often 
rejoiced at having at length overcome my de- 
ſpair. Life is ever a benefit to the man who 
honours the gods, and whoſe pure and virtuous 
heart cheriſhes the ſimple pleaſures of nature 
and the ſoſt affections of friendſhip. Though 
now advanced in years, I ſtill enjoy my ſhare of 
happineſs, when admiring the beauties of the 
fields, careſſing my infant children, or employ- 
ing my time in the intereſting viciſſitudes of 
labour and of reſt beneath the ſoliage of my 
garden. In winter, my cheerful hearth pro- 
cures me a ſucceſſion of ' agreeable ſenſations, 
uninterrupted by any mortification; and although 
I daily drop the tear of affection on the grave 
of my dear Euphemia, yet it flows amid(t 
the moſt intereſting ſenſations, and conſoles 
and gratifies my heart. Each day I come th 
hold ſweet. converſe with her ſhade. I ſee 
her, 1 hear her lovely voice, and doubtleſs ſhe 
liſtens to mine. Often, very often am I unable 
to tear myſelf from this hallowed ſpot, till my 
children are ſent to bring me away.—Learn, 
then, young man, from my example, to ſtrug- 
gle againſt adverſity. Can any man judge of 
his future deſtiny, or know whether that which 
he calls misfortune may not lead to a more per- 
ſect felicity, and a more durable ſucceſſion of 
enjoy- 
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enjoyments? How frequently does an event we 
once thought beneficial, and for which we panted 
with anxiety, conceal the ſource of the moſt 
poignant afflictions It is true you have loſt a 
miſtreſs : but remember, that miſtreſs is not your 
wife, nor is ſhe the mother of your children.“ 

When, after a dark and ftormy night, the 
anxious mariner beholds, at the return of day, 
a calm ſea and a ſerene ſky, illumed with the 
cheering ray of morning, how his heart expands 
with new delight, and ſeems to awaken from 
the horrors of the tomb ! Such were my feelings 
at the intereſting narrative of Diocles ; while his 
ſimple and eaſy philoſophy, and the new hopes 
he raiſed in my mind, enlightened all my pro- 
ſpects. The amiable ſenſibility of Chryſilla, her 
unaffected cheerfulneſs, and her charming con- 
verſation, co- operated in my recovery, although 
the pleaſure I enjoyed in her ſociety was un- 
mixed with any paſſion for her charms : my heart 
indulged no ſuch inclination ; for every thing 
around her bore the ſtamp of unden virtue 
and untarniſhed innocence. 
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CHAP. XX. 


cn. s affection for her brother. — Tbe con/e- 
quences attending it. 


HE uncommon attachment, however, of this 
T. ingenuous and virtuous girl to her brother 
Philotas ſurpriſed me, Scarcely ever could they 

bear each other's abſence for a moment ; and they 

addreſſed each other by the tendereſt and moſt 
endearing names. I once ſurpriſed the youth 

ſoliciting for kiſſes, which his ſiſter refuſed with 

too much ſoftneſs to be obeyed. To me this 
unreſtrained intimacy appeared to exceed the 

bounds of propriety. I blamed the inadvertency 

Enos of the father, to whom I had even determined 
| to ſpeak on the ſubject, when one day, after din- 
ner, he ſaid to me, © Let us take a walk in the 
garden: my heart overflows with joy, and re- 

quires to pour forth its ecſtaſy into the boſom of 

a friend. Beſides, the proſpect of two happy 

lovers will intereſt you, and may render your 
imagination more cheerful. Tell me how you 

like my daughter.” —I told him I thought her 

very beautiful, very amiable, and very charm- 


Ing. 
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ing. * And her brother ?” continued he. He 
appears, ſaid I, * to be prudent and induſtri- 
ous, and has pleaſing manners.” — Yes,” ſaid 
he, „ he is an excellent youth; and as I am de- 
firous of promoting his happineſs to the utmoſt, - 
Jam going to marry him.“ You act very 
prudently,” ſaid I, © in ſeparating him from his 
ſiſter. Youth is—”—< Separating them!“ 
cried he: * on the contrary, I am about to unite 
them in the indiſſoluble bonds of marriage! 
« How !” ſaid J. Marry a brother and 
ſiſter ??—< Yes,” replied he; © their marriage 
has been determined on ever ſince the birth of 
Chryſilla. Are you ignorant that, by a law of 
Solon, which has been adopted here, a brother 
may marry his ſiſter by the father's ſide, but not 
by the mother's *.”—< I confeſs,” ſaid I,. © I 
was ignorant of this law, and your information 
relieves me from conſiderable uneaſineſs. I had 
perceived their mutual inclination, and my pre- 
judices had annexed to it an idea of immorality. 
—* All prejudices,” replied he, * muſt vaniſh 
before a poſitive law; eſpecially when that law 
does not oppoſe Nature, but, on the contrary, 


»The object of this law was to prevent his uniting the 
eſtate of the huſband of his mother with that of his father, 
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co-operates with her moſt amiable impulſe. 
The nuptials will be performed in a few days, 
and I flatter myſelf the ſight of our rejoicings will 
contribute to your happineſs.” ; If 
When the day arrived, the relations and 
friends of- the young couple affixed branches of 
trees and chaplets of flowers with fillets to the 
door of their father's houſe. When the bride and 
bridegroom were to go to the temple, Chryfilla 
came down from her chamber dreſſed with all 
the ſimplicity of modeſty, and covered with a 
red veil, with no other ornament than a chaplet | 
of flowers. She flew into the arms of her father, 
who was waiting for her on the threſhold of the 
door, ready to lead forth all the young people of 
the place. He preſſed her to his boſom; and 
then raifing his eyes to heaven, pronounced, in a 
ſolemn voice, the moſt pious vows for the hap- 
pineſs of his ſon and daughter. We then pro- 
ceeded to the temple, the youthful attendants 
leading the way, while others followed, ſinging 
the epithalamium, and dancing to the ſound of 
the flute and the trumpet. In the midſt of them 
was Chryſilla, holding her father's arm, while the 
bridegroom walked by her ſide crowned with 
myrtle, and his eyes gliſtening with joy and love. 
The torch of Hytinen was borne before them; 
| and 
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and when they arrived at the gate of the temple, 
a prieſt preſented to each of them a branch of 
ivy, as a ſymbol of the cloſe connexion they were 
about to form. He then led them to the altar, 
where he ſacrificed a heifer to Diana and Mi- 
nerva, becauſe thoſe deities are at enmity with 
Hymen; after which he implored the favour 
of Jupiter and Juno, whoſe union is eternal ; 
of the Parcæ, who hold the thread of life; of the 
Graces, whoſe varying charms render our enjoy- 
ments intereſting ; and laſtly, of Venus, to whom 
Love owes his birth, and mankind their _ 
pineſs. | 
The prieſts then examined the entrails of the 
victims, and declared that heaven approved of 
this marriage; after which, one of them having 
taken the chaplet of the bridegroom, placed it on 
the head of the bride, while the chaplet of 
the latter was transferred to the head of the 
former. | 
We returned from the temple in the ſame 
order in which we went, and the ſame ſongs were 
repeated. When the young couple came to the 
door of their father's houſe, a baſket of fruit was 
placed on their heads, as a preſage of future 
abundance ; and the torch of Hymen was car- 
ried into the chamber, where it was left burning. 
my ſilla preſented noſegays to her youthful and 
N 4 unmarried - 
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unmarried friends, ſaying, © May you foon marry 
adſo | 
The table on which the feaſt was prepared 
was ſet out under the poplar-trees, near the 
fountain, and their foliage was united and en- 
riched with ſome, branches of the moſt tufted 
trees, while garlands and feſtoons of flowers de- 
corated this darkſome canopy, the cool ſhade of 
which afforded the moſt delightful retreat. 

At the commencement of the feaſt, Diocles 
gave a cup of wine to his ſor, who taſted it, and. 
preſented it to his bride. When ſhe had drunk, 
ſhe paſſed it to their relations, and from them ir 
circulated among the other gueſts. In the even- 
ing we ſang and danced; and when the bride 
and bridegroom retired, an epithalamium was 
ſung. In the morning the fame ceremony was 
repeated, though the compoſition was dif- 
ferent. | 1s 
This rural wedding, this ſmiling view of 
domeſtic: happineſs, filled me with the ſofteſt 
emotions of delight; and my heart ſeemed to 
expand with the felicity of the youthful couple, 
How bleſſed they appeared in each other's af- 
fection! which they ſeemed formed to cheriſh, 
while they reciprocally communicated each other's 
joy and grief. Chryſilla often took the pruning- 
hook, and uſed it under the directions of Phi- 

| lotas, 
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lotas, or watered the young flowers by his ſide. 
Her huſband and brother, in his turn, when- 
ever an intemperate ſky ſuſpended his labours, 
fat beſide the partner of his cares, and joined in 
her domeſtic occupations, 
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EN AP. XXL, 
Antenor receives a letter from Laſthenia. 


| 4 ng autumnal ſeaſon was now advancing with 
rapid ſtep ; the olive had already yielded its 


fat produce in the preſs, and the golden leaves 
were each moment quitting the ſpreading 
branch, and. fluttering along the earth—fad 
image of declining man, when the winter of 
life robs him of his luxuriance, and withers all 
the faculties of his frame. 

I had written a letter to Laſthenia, requeſting 
her to take pity on my misfortunes, and to come 
and viſit my aſylum before winter had de- 
prived it of its beauty: but ſhe replied, that ſhe 

could not leave Ariſtippus, whoſe health was on 
the decline. © Beſides,” continued ſhe, * it 
has already coſt me too much to part with you; 
and philoſophy is but a feeble defence againſt 
the ſorrows of the heart. How ſtrong it makes 
us ſeem in theory! How weak are we in reality 
I have ſometimes, however, imagined, that in 
ſeparating us from each other, the gods have 
ſhewn us more indulgence than cruelty, We 


had 
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had already experienced all the delights that 
mutual love could beſtow; and having once 
attained the ſummit of human happineſs, we muſt 
neceſſarily have afterwards declined. But now 
the remembrance of that ſhort interval of hap- 
pineſs, and its rapid flight, will give to the re- 
mainder of our lives the moſt charming illuſions 
of delight, and our reflexion on the paſt will 
be converted into the dream of happineſs. In 
the moments of ſadneſs and melancholy, when 
the ſoul is languiſhing and dejected, or needs 

a renovation of ſtrength and energy, our ideas 
will fly back to that ſhort period of felicity ; 
they will tranſport us to thoſe bleſſed haunts be- 
neath our favourite. plane-trees, in the garden 
which we uſed to call our Tempe, where our 
ſtudies and amuſements, and the impaſſioned 
intercourſe of friendſhip and of love, have made 
the hours glide away with unperceived rapidity, 
in the moſt exquiſite delirium of enjoyment. 
Thus will the paſt extend its pleaſures ro the 
preſent, and even to the future: whereas had 
a more apparently happy deſtiny ſmiled upon 
our ſteps, and not oppoſed our wiſhes, our 
paſſion would have inſenſibly cooled, nor would 
it have reciprocally decorated us in each other's 
eyes with the attractive colours of imagination: 


but we ſhould each have been reduced to the 
ſtandard 
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ſtandard of friendſhip and of reaſon, and we 
ſhould mutually have appeared mere ordinary 
bei | 

« Believe me, at your age you ought to pro- 
fecute your travels. You -ſhould imitate the 
great philoſophers Pythagoras, Plato, Demo- 
critus, and Solon, who collected the fruits of 
wiſdom and of ſcience wherever they are found 
to flouriſh. For although Solon aſſerts that a 
man muſt be forty years of age to travel with 
advantage, I will venture to adopt a very dif- 
ferent opinion. I confider youth as the beſt 
time for viſiting foreign countries, provided you 
have already ſtocked your mind with ideas, 
and poſſeſs an aptitude for reflexion, and the 
acquiſition of knowledge. 

c Zeno, the founder of the ſtoic philoſophy, 
is juſt departed on that long expedition which 


will at laſt clear up his doubts concerning the 


nature of the ſoul. He died at the age of ninety- 
eight, ſaying, I am going to try thus to, re- 
unite the divine particle within me to the divine 
ſoul of the univerſe.” It is remarkable that this 
celebrated philoſopher had never experienced 
any of the infirmities of ill health. What a 
happy exemption! After having ſtudied and 
taught philoſophy during fixty-eight years, he 
died a ſtranger to diſeaſes, having never been 

9 incom- 
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incommoded by any real indiſpofition. © The 
Athenians, who are ſometimes, though not oſten 
juſt, have erected a monument to his memory 
in the Ceramicus; and by a public decree, which 
is full of his praiſes, have decreed him a crown 
of gold, and other extraordinary honours, '* In 
order,” ſays the deeree, * that all the world may 
know that the Athenians are defirous'to beſtow 
honour on men of diſtinguiſhed” merit, both 
during their lives and after their death.? 

« Zeno's ſage was but a portrait of himſelf.” He 
faid, that if a wiſe man ought to be a ſtranger to 
love, as ſome philoſophers aſſert, he ſhould pity 
thoſe women who are both handſome and vir- 

tuous, ſince they would only have fools for 

lovers. He aſſerted, that it is an important part 

of ſcience to be ignorant of ' thoſe things which 
we ought not to know. A true ſtoic, he often 
uſed to ſay, © lives in the world as if nothing was 
properly his own: he loves others, and his affec- 
tions are extended even to his enemies. But his 
proper ſtudy is that of himſelf. He ought every 
evening to review the events of the day with 
critical accuracy, and always to find an impar- 
tial witneſs within his own breaſt, that thus he 
may in future regulate his conduct with more 
care, He ſhuns honour and praiſe, delights in 

the obſcurity of ſolitude, and maintains an ab- 
| ſolute 
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ſolote command over all his paſſions and af- 
fections. Zeno admitted that an unavoidable 
deſtiny governed the affairs of the world; 
though that ſyſtem appears, to ſome, dangerous 
to the cauſe of virtue. One day, when he was 
beating a ſlave for ſtealing, the latter ſaid, 
My deſtiny obliged me to ſteal.— . And to 
be well beat by me, added his maſter. | 
t You- have heard of Plotinus, the platonic 
philoſopher.” He is juſt returned from his 
travels. Plotinus, though poſſeſſed of a ſtrong 
mind, and adorned with extenſive learning and 
knowledge, is a very ſingular being. It is aſ- 
ſerted, that he is quite aſhamed. of being 
lodged in a body; for which reaſon he will 
neither ſuffer his reſemblance to be taken, nor 
declare from what country or family he ſprang. 
He has lately had a violent cholic, for which 
his phyſician ordered him to uſe - injections: 
but with this he obſtinately refuſcd to comply, 
becauſe that remedy is inconſiſtent with the 
dignity of a philoſopher. He never uſes a 
bath, rejects every kind of phyſic, never cats 
any tame animal, lives very frugally, and often 
abſtains even from bread ; for which reaſon, 
and in conſequence of his profound meditation, 
he takes very little ſleep. - His method of wiit- 
ing partakes of the ſame ſingularity. He never 
| reads 
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reads over what he writes, which he does very 
illegibly, and without attending to orthography; 
and his memory and conception are ſo ſtrong, 
that he can arrange a whole work in his mind, 
without making the leaſt alteration in writing it 
down. He never loſes ſight of his plan; and 
when he is interrupted, transfers his attention 
with the utmoſt facility and promptitude to the 
buſineſs on which he is addreſſed; which hav- 

ing diſcuſſed and ſettled, he returns, without the 
| leaſt. confuſion of ideas, to his former work, 
which he reſumes without FW over * pre- 
ceding lines. „ 00 | 13009 
I have this moment Wen FM the nad 
of Protagoras are to be publicly burnt, becauſe 
he has ſaid, in one of his writings, '* I am not 
certain of the exiſtence of the gods. He was or- 
dered to be arreſted, but he has fortunately eſ- 
caped from Athens. The origin of this celebrated 
ſophiſt is as ſingular as his manners. He was for- 
merly a porter; when Democritus meeting him, 
one day, carrying a load of faggots, very inge- 
niouſly poiſed according to geometrical prin- 
ciples, formed an advantageous opinion of his 
abilities, and admitted him to be one of his 
diſciples. i 

“Adieu, my dear friend! Vou rememben 

no doubt, the Androgynæ of Plato: © The 
| : gods,” 


— 
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gods,” ſays he, in his Banquet, had at firſt 
ſormed man of a round figure, with two bodies 
and two ſexes. This rendered him inſolent, and 
he even dared to make war upon the gods; in 
conſequence of which Jupiter was about to de- 
ſtroy him: but conſidering that he would thereby 
exterminate the human race, he contented him - 
felf with dividing the Androgynæ in two parts, 
which Apollo was ordered to perfect. From 
that time the two parts are perpetually ſeeking 
each other, and endeavouring to meet and re- 
unite, being mutually attracted towards each 
other by an irreſiſtible deſire “.. Alas! my 
dear Antenor, I am ſure I am the body that 
was ſeparated from you, for 1 feel as if my ſoul 
had Joſt es better half. Hence I am often un- 
happy s and tears, involuntary tears, bedew my 
cheek, No; there is no permanent happineſs 


upon earth. Farewel! May you preſerve your 
health, and enjoy uninterrupted happineſs !” 


This letter increaſed my afflictions and my 
grief for the loſs of my Laſthenia, I was half 
inclined to diſguiſe myſelf, and return to 


=” The Androgyn# had two ſexes, two heads, four hands, 
and four feet. Some rabbis aſſert, that Adam was created 
both man and woman—man on one fide, and woman on the 


other ; and that when God afterwards created Eve, he only 


divided his body in two. 


Athens, 
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Athens, that I might once more behold that 
amiable and worthy friend : but the prudent 


Diocles prevented me, by repreſenting to me the _ 
horrid picture of her deſpair, ſhould I be dif- 


covered and executed before her eyes. 
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C HA p. XXII. 


Autenor paſſes the winter with Diocles.—The 
ceremony of the Taurobolus.— Quarrel of the 
new-married couple. — Hiſtory of Archias. 


PASSED the whole of the following winter with 

I this charming family, where I employed all 
my leiſure hours in reading over and over the 
works of Homer, Euripides, Herodotus, and 
Thucydides, and ſtocked my memory with all 
the beautiful paſſages that particularly ſtruck 
me. How happy are they who are born with 
this taſte for ſtudy, and love to retire in ſolitude 
to the ſanctuary of the Muſes! Such minds 
enjoy repoſe, without a ſenſation of languor or 
fatigue; and their exiſtence is varied by a con- 
ſtant renovation of pleaſure. I paſſed the long 
evenings in the boſom of this amiable family, 
around their chearful hearth ; while their honeſt 
and undiſguiſed frankneſs, and their ſprightly 
converſation, gave theſe ſocial hours the moſt 
heartfelt intereſt, The experienced wiſdom of 
Diocles ſhone forth in his account of the various 
events of the paſling day, or the anecdotes he 
related of the ſcenes he had witneſſed in his early 
| youth. 


— 
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youth. He was particularly fond of recurring. 
to the hiſtory of a ſingular expiatory ſacrifice, 
called Taurobolus, performed by a young 
man of Megara, named Diomedon. © I 
knew him,” faid he, “ at Epheſus, at the time 
when I was travelling, merely to abſent myſelf. 
from Thebes and from my dear Euphemia. 
We embarked in the ſame veſſel, to come from 
that town to Corinth, and had ſcarcely got out 
to ſea when the wind began to blow hard, the, 
ſea became very rough, and a violent ſtorm aſ- 
filed our ſlender veſſel. To me, who bore with 
pain the burden. of a miſerable exiſtence, the 
rempeſt was indifferent, and death a welcome 

viſitor: but Diomedon, who, though a great 
libertine, was weak and ſuperſtitious, invoked 

Neptune, Thetis, and all the gods, with the 

loudeſt cries. The celebrated Bias, one of our 
ſeven wiſe men, was with us, and accoſted him in 

the midſt of his cries and vows, ſaying, * Be-: - 
ſilent, or the gods will perceive that you are 
here.” Neither this raillery, however, nor the 
calm ſerenity of the philoſopher, could commu- 
nicate to him the cool intrepidity of Capaneus ; 


When this general lay before Thebes, where he diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf by his {kill and valor, he declared, that 
thunder was but the effect of the meridian heat, and that he 
would take the town in ſpite of Jupiter, 
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and the ſtorm ſeeming rather to increaſe than 
abate, he made a vow, that if the gods would 


ſpare his life, he would atone for all his vices, 
and regenerate himſelf by means of the lactifice 
of the Taurobolus. 

We arrived ſafe at Corinth, where he . 
formed his vow, and was deſirous I ſhould be a 
| witneſs of the ceremony. The prieſts having 
cauſed a deep foſſe to be dug, Diomedon, whoſe 


head was bound with ſacred fillets, and decorated 


with a crown and other myſterious ornaments, 
. deſcended into it, and was covered with a plank, 

rated with a great number of holes. A 
bull was then led forth, with his head decorated 
with flowers, and his horns and forehead with 
ſmall plates of gold, He was killed with a 
facred knife, and his blood lowed into the foſſe 
through the holes in the cover, while Diomedon, 
endeavouring to receive as much as poſlible of 
this precious blood, preſented his face, his arms, 
his ſhoulders, and every part of his body, to 
the ſtreams. When he came out he was per- 
fectly hideous, being covered with blood, which 
was dropping from his hair, his beard, his face, 
his clothes, and his hands. Thus was he purified 
from all his.crimes, and regenerated to all efer- 


nity. It is ſaid, however, that this ceremony 
mult 
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mult be repeated every twenty years, or it will 
loſe its effect,” 

In the mean while the ſerene tranquillity of the 
family of Diocles ſeemed on the eve of being 
baniſhed for ever; for clouds of jealouſy had 
ariſen in the mind of Philotas, which diſturbed 
his peace, and deſtroyed, for a time, the bar- 
mony of the youthful couple. 

For ſome days the apparent abſence and 
thoughtful ſilence of Philotas had betrayed | 
that his mind was not at eaſe. Whenever Chry- 
filla addreſſed him in the language of diffidence 
and ſoftneſs, he was either wholly ſilent, or 
made her ſome rough ſhort anſwer, which cauſed 
involuntary tears to ſtart from her beauteous 
eyes, and trickle down her lovely cheeks, though 
ſhe endeavoured to reſtrain and to conceal them, 
eſpecially in the preſence of her father. 
One day, coming home, after dinner, to 
avoid the rain, I found her lying on a rock, quite 
wet through, entirely regardleſs of the weather, 
and her eyes red with weeping. I accoſted her, 
wiped away ſome of the wet, and endeavoured 
to reſtore the warmth of her lovely hands. I 
then conducted her to a neighbouring hut, which 
ſerved as a dairy, where, having unburdened 
her overflowing heart, ſhe told me, in a mourn- 
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ful and ſobbing voice, that ſhe, had been pri- 
vately working a tunic of fine wool for Philotas, 
which ſhe had preſented to him, telling him 
that it was her work, and requeſting him to wear 
it for her ſake ; to which he made no other re- 
ply than tearing it in pieces; and that, ſhe was 
quite broken-hearted with grief, When ſhe 
had finiſhed, her tears and ſobs burſt forth 
afreſh. I endeavoured, with all the eloquence 
J poſſeſſed, to conſole her affliction, and pro- 
miſed to induce her huſband to explain the 
reaſon of his diſpleaſure, and of this unaccount- 
able change in his manner, 

I immediately went in ſearch of Philotas, whom 
I met frowning with the moſt ſtern and gloomy 
ill humour. At firſt he reſiſted my ſolicitations 
to open his heart to me: but after preſſing him 
more cloſely, he ſuffered the ſecret to eſcape 
him. - He told me, that for ſome days paſt he 
had every morning found chaplets of flowers 
and branches of myrtle and of laurel affixed to 
the door ; that he had- for ſeveral nights heard 
the ſound of a lyre and a voice ſinging ; and 
that he was confident all this muſt proceed from 
ſome myſterious lover. © But even,” faid I, 
& were it really a lover, how can Chryſilla be 
to waa; for that of which ſhe is wholly i Eo. 


rant ? q 
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tant? However, continued I, « I will clear 
up your ſuſpicions, and thus convince you, if 
poſſible, of their injuſtice.” | 
Towards midnight I climbed a high tree 
which grew oppoſite the houſe, and there waited 
the arrival of the gallant. As ſoon as the day 
began to dawn, a young man came to the door, 
where he ſuſpended a garland of flowers; and 
taking his lyre in hand, began, at the ſame time, 
to ſing and to dance. This lover appeared to 
me too gay to be very dangerous. I glided 
gently down, and coming behind him; took him 
by the arm. At firſt he was ſurpriſed and 
aſtoniſhed : but my laughing countenance quier- 
ed his alarm, and he aſked me, what I wanted, 
and whether 1 was his rival. Who, then,” 
faid I, * is your miſtreſs ?'—*© The moſt ami- 
able of the Graces,” ſaid he; © a very goddeſs 
the charming Chryſilla!“ and immediately 
began to dance and ſing again. As ſoon as I 
was convinced that his paſſion was not attended - 
with any ſymptoms: of melancholy, I amuſed 
myſelf with his tranſports: but Philotas ſud- 
denly appeared, with a lance in his hand, and 
fell furiouſly upon his gay-hearted rival. I had 
ſcarcely time to prevent the effects of his rage. 
Traitor!“ ſaid he, * thou ſhalt repent of thy 
raſnneſs: thou ſhalt periſh by this lance.” T 
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was ables; to uſe all my ſtrength to prevent 
him from burying his lance in the gallant; 
while the latter continued his pantomimical per- 
' formance, and thereby ſtill further irritated the 
jealous Philotas. 

The light of 'day now began to Go the 
objects around us ſomewhat more clear, when 
Philotas, having obſerved his rival rather more 
attentively, cried out, „Oh, heavens! it is 
Archias! By Jupiter, I am more mad than 
he! What ridiculous ſuſpicions!“ -“ Who is 
this Archias?” ſaid I, —He anſwered, that if 1 
would follow him, he would relate to me his 
hiſtory, * \ 

c Archias, faid he, © is a youth of one of the 
principal families of Oropus, and though poſſeſſed 
of talents, for he excelled both in poetry and 
muſic, yet his imagination was ſo lively, and 
his heart ſo tender, that he transferred his af- 
ſection from beauty to beauty with inconſtancy 
and levity. He was paying his devotions to 
Pholoe, when the fight of the beautiful Theone 
eclipſed the charms of all her riyals; as the 
planet that rules the night eclipſes all the twink- 
ling ſtars. Archias no ſooner beheld her than 
he was burning with the fierceſt flames of love. 
At length he ſucceeded ; his paſſion was returned, 
and his hand accepted. Pholoe at firſt con- 
cealed 
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cealed her reſentment : but on hearing that the 
day of their union was fixed, ſhe ſwore vengeance 
againſt her rival. Having a brother named 
Conon, who was a diſcarded lover of Theone, 
| ſhe opened herſelf to him, and formed a plot for 
the gratification of her revenge. Theone hav- 
ing been taken ill, the nuptials were in conſe- 
quence deferred, and Pholoe, who was her 
intimate friend, propoſed to her to ſit up with 
her, and attend her during the night ; to which, 
in conſequence of her urgent requeſt and per- 
fidious careſſes, ſhe conſented. She had con- 
certed with her brother that ſhe ſhould be 
dreſſed that night like her rival, anſwer to her 
name, and appear at the window, whither he 
was to come amorouſly to urge his ſuit; after 
Which ſhe was to come down, open the door, 
and admit him into the houſe. That Archias 
might be a witneſs of this interview, | an anony- 
mous letter was ſent to him, appriſing him that 
Theone only feigned illneſs, in order to break 
off the marriage, and renew her intimacy with 
Conon, with whom ſhe was really ſtill in love; 
and that ſhe had appointed an interview for, the 
following night. Ac firſt this letter made but 
little impreſſion on Archias, and he conſidered 

it as an ill-contrived, malicious impoſition, 
| Yet he could not c help reflecting upon it, and 
| turning 
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turning the expreſſions in his mind; till after 
having alternately diſcarded all ſuſpicion, and then 
recurring to the aſſertions it contained, he at 
length reſolved to clear up the myſtery, by 
placing himſelf againſt the wall of the adjoining 
houfe, although perfectly convinced, that in fo 
doing, he was giving himſelf a fruitleſs trouble. 
At length Conon arrived, and having made 
the ſignal agreed on, the window opened; Is 
it you, Conon?* inquired a faint and half- 
ſtifled voice. Yes, my dear Theone,“ an- 
ſwered he, it is thy faithful lover, who is dying 
for you, and is reſolved to prevent your mar- 
riage with Archias, or to lay down his life at your 
feet. But come down—I have ſome ſecrets of 
ae to communicate. | 
i The unfortunate Archias liſtened to every 
thing that paſſed with the utmoſt eagerneſs, and 
ſcarcely dared to truſt his ſenſes, till the pre- 
tended Theone opened the door, and admitted 
her pretended lover. 
This odious conſpiracy made ſo ſudden and 
ſo violent an impreſſion on the unfortunate 
Archias, that it immediately turned his head ; 
and every remedy has been tried for his re- 
covery without effect. It is fortunate, however, 
that his madneſs has taken a gay turn, for it gives 


no one 1 and perhaps makes him happy. 
Thus 
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Thus it is that our reaſon muſt be laid aſleep 
before we can taſte of unmixed enjoyments. He 
now frequents the gates of the temples, and 
watches all the women that paſs in and out. If 
perchance he ſees a pair of fine eyes, a little foot, 
and a ſlender ſhape, his imagination immediately 
takes fire; he is deprived. of fleep, has his lyre 
conſtantly i in his hand, and ſings beneath the win- 
dow of his goddeſs, where he paſſes whole nights 

in warbling out his paſſion. This efferveſcence 
of his imagination continues for about a fort- 
night, aſter which he purſues ſome new object. 
The unfortunate youth has again fallen in love 
with the ſame Pholoë who was the cauſe of his 
misfortune, Six months after her marriage he 
met her in the temple of Minerva. He beheld 
her with a wild and gloomy ſtare; and his 
diſtorted features, which were violently con- 
trated, ſtrongly marked his anger and his grief. 
Theone, whoſe ſoft and tender heart could not 
bear this melancholy object, was removed from 
the preſence of Archias, who ſoon reſumed his 
accuſtomed gaiety. He has now been in this 
ſtate five-and-twenty years, for he is near fifty 
years old: but neither care, nor the approach 
of old age, diſturb his gaiety or interrupt his 
amours, It would, in my opinion,“ continued 
Fer-, * be doing him an injury to reſtore his 
n 
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reaſon, for it would hoy renew his miſery and 
Ab this moment we were met by Chryſilla, 
1 appeared thoughtful, melancholy, and 
timid. Ah! cried Philotas; „here ſhe is! 
For how much injuſtice have I to aſk her for- 
giveneſs! I will fly and throw myſelf at her 
feet.” A reconciliation ſpeedily took place; 
Chryſilla's pardon was eaſily obtained, and they 
mingled their tears upon each other's cheek, 
while the moſt affecting careſſes and the tendereſt 
proteſtations ſealed che return of harmony and 
be 1r i 
© With this family, which - was. perhaps the 
happieſt then upon earth, I waited the return 
of ſpfing, whoſe approach was at length an- 
nounced by the gentle temperature of the air 
and the brighter verdure of the fields; for 
what being, endued with ſenſibility, would not 
forget, for a moment, his misfortunes and his 
woes, when enjoying the ſweet ſerenity of a 
balmy day in the month of Munychion, (April,) 
contemplating a ſmiling proſpect, whoſe ver- 
dure is variegated with flowers, or liſtening to 
the harmonious concert of the choral grove ? 
I then reſolved to take the advice of my Laſ- 
thenia, and ſtudy the manners and cuſtoms of 
various nations, beginning my travels with a 
| zourney 
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journey to Delphi, in order to conſult the oracle 
concerning my future deſtiny. This plan, it is 
true, did not accord with the principles I had 
imbibed at Athens, where every man of an en- 
lightened mind, or who was admitted into the 
firſt circles, had long abandoned, not only the 
oracles, but every ſuperſtitious prejudice, to the 
common herd of the people, or to the weak and 
ignorant among the fair ſex, But the mind of 
man is a ſtrange and inconſiſtent mixture of 
reaſon and of folly ; and although I did not, or 
rather fancied I did not, believe in oracles, my 8 
curioſity obliged me to conſult them. | 

I could not take leave of my amiable hoſts 
without: feeling my heart oppreſſed with the 
deepeſt affliftion ; and they accompanied me a 
very long way, becauſe it was too painful to 
part. When we ſeparated, we bathed each 


other's necks with the copious tears of recipro- 


cal affection, and the worthy Diocles faid to me, 
as he embraced me for the laſt time, *“ Alas! 
I ſhall never ſee you more! My tomb already 
expects me, and ſoon I muſt enter the dark 
| abode. Should you ever paſs through Oropus, 
come and ſtrew flowers over my grave, and talk 
of me with my children,” 
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c HAP. XXIII. 


* arrives at Thebes. Exploit of Mz 2 of 
| Crotona. IF 


| M road lay through Thebes. That thy is 


Iſmenias. The country round it is very pleaſ- 
ing; and in my approach I paſſed through a 
beautiful ſucceſſion of gardens and of meadows, 
At a diſtance, on an eminence, ſtands the'citadel ; 
and in the city, which is ſurrounded with walls, 
and furniſhed with ſeven gates, are many mag 
nificent public buildings and ſuperb ſtatues, but 
the ſtreets, like moſt other towns of Greece, are 
very irregular, 

I found Thebes in a great Arent and full of 
ſtrangers. They were expecting the arrival of 
the celebrated Milo of Crotona, who had be- 
come extremely famous in conſequence of his 
exploiĩts at the Olympian and Pythian games. On 
the day of his arrival the roads were crowded with 
people going to meet him; and when I firſt be- 
held him, I thought him a Coloſſus: for he was 
near ſix feet high, his beard black and thick, 

2 | and 


ſituated between the rivers Aſopus and 
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and his buſhy eyebrows touched each other. 
His arms, his legs, and his broad Herculean 
cheſt were covered. with hair, and he walked 
barefoot, carrying a club, and covered with a 


ſkin in imitation of Hercules, on whoſe model 


he ſeemed to have been formed. As ſoon as the 
proxeneta of the city had conducted him to his 
lodging v; a deputy from the magiſtrates and from. 
the inhabitants came to requeſt that he would re- 
peat, in their city, the feats of ſtrength by which 
he had ſignalized himſelf at the Olympic games. 
To this Milo conſented, and deſired that they 
would cauſe a bull, four years old, to be 
brought into the Palæſtra the next morning at 
ſun-rile, 

Before day-break the ER: was nga | 
ed with ſpectators from all quarters. At length 
the hero of the day appeared. He advanced, 
ſurrounded: by the magiſtrates and principal cĩti- 
zens, preceded by a band of muſic, and, like 
the original Alcides, wearing a chaplet of pop- 
lar on his head. As ſoon as he approached the 
bull, he caſt his eyes around, and fluted the 
aſſembly ; then looſing the animal, he took him. 


»The Greeks were very hoſpitable. Each town had an of- 
ficer called a proxeneta, who did the honours of the place to 
ſravgers, and procured them lodgings and all the-conveni- 
eacies in their power, | 
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up; and laid him /acroſs his ſhoulders. At this 
ſight the acclamations of the people, their ap- 
plauſes, and their ſhouts of joy re- echoed on 
every ſide with the utmoſt enthuſiaſm. This ſo 
animated the athletic hero, that he ran round the 
Palæſtra with his load on his back, amidſt the 
Increaſing raptures of the people; till throw- 
ing down the beaſt, he ſtruck him on the fore- 
head ſo powerful a blow with his fiſt, that he im- 
mediately reeled to and fro, and then fell dead at 
his feet. At this new exploit the marks of joy 
and exultation ſwelled into an ecſtaſy, when Milo 
told the magiſtrates, that if they would have the 
bull roaſted, he would engage to eat him. This 
propoſal being accepted, every one haſtened to 
aſſiſt in lighting a great fire, and the ſkin being 
ſtripped off, the animal was laid down to roaſt. 
While theſe preparations were making, Milo 
amuſed the aſſembly with another feat. He 
bound his forehead with a cord, and then held 
his breath till the cord burſt by the ſwelling of 
his muſcles. The whole aſſembly cried out that 
it was a real prodigy, and ranked the hero above 
Hercules himſelf. 
After this exploit, he reſted himſelf beneath a 
pavilion erected in the middle of the Palæſtra, 
where he was ſurrounded by the Ines. and 


principal citizens. 
Being 
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Being aſked of what his daily food confiſted, 
he anſwered, that he eat eighteen pounds of bread, 
eighteen of meat, and drank fifteen pints of wine. 
An old man, who ftood near me, fmiled fatyri- 
cally at this account, and I obſerved him frequent- 
ly ſnrugging up his ſhoulders, Perceiving that 
I noticed him, he ſaid to me, without any further 
preamble, « How I pity theſe athletæ, who en- 
deavour to increaſe their ſtrength by chooſing 
the moſt ſubſtantial and nouriſhing kinds of food, 
ſuch as pork, beef, and coarſe bread! This ex- 
ceſſive quantity of aliment only produces a mo- 
mentary ſtrength; and they are not only unfit 
for the fatigues of war, but even thoſe of trayel- 
ling. They unite a heavy and inactive mind 
with a clumſy and diſguſting appearance, an ir- 
reſiſtible inclination to ſleep, and a ſtrong. diſ- 
poſition to apoplexy ; and they very rarely pre- 
ſerve their ſtrength after their fiftieth year. Be- 
ſides, I think very little of the exploits of Milo. 
He was far more worthy of praiſe when at the 
lecture of Pythagoras, the column that ſup- 
ported the roof giving way, he upheld the 
building till every one had eſcaped.” 

At length Milo was informed that the bull was 
roaſted ; upon which he ſat down to table, and 
eat the whole of the animal to the ſound of mili- 
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tary muſic ®, I felt but little admiration for this 
feat of gluttony, and even went away without in- 
quiring how the ceſophagus and ſtomach were 
formed in this © carnivorous biped without 
feathers,” as Plato has defined the human ſpecies. 


2 It is ſaid that Hercules made a trial of his powers of vo- 
raciouſneſs with one Lepreos, when the feat to be performed 
was alſo the eating a whole ox. Each had his animal apart, 
which each devoured : but the victory was adjudged to Hercu- 
les, becauſe he had finiſhed firſt. The two competitors having 
alſo drunk in the ſame proportion, Lepreos challenged Her- 
cules to a trial of ſtrength, when the latter ended the diſpute 
by killing his antagoniſt, Fr. Za. 
In his old age Milo attempted to pull up a tree by the roots 
and break it. This he partly effected: but his ſtrength 
being gradually exhauſted, the tree, when half cleft, re- 
united, and his hands remained fixed in its trunk. In this 
fituation, being alone and unable to diſentangle himſelf, he 
was devoured by wild beaſts. In this fituation he is often 
repreſented in ſtatues, and particularly in a fine antique in 
The gardens of Verſailles, T. N. 8 e | 
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C H A P. XXIV. 


Antenor pays a viſit to Mount Helicon. Adven- 
ture there. 


= I ſet off for Delphi, I went to viſit the 
celebrated Mount Helicon, which is ſitu- 
ated near the city of Aſcra. On this mountain, 
which is one of the moſt fertile in Greece, is the 
grove of the Muſes, above which flows the 
Hippocrene, or horſe's fountain; ſo named, be- 
cauſe the horſe of Bellerophon, called Pegaſus, 
cauſed it to ſpring forth by ſtriking the earth 
with his hoof. The river Permeſſus flows round 
the mountain, and all the environs of the grove 
are thickly inhabited. Here the Theſpians ce- 
lebrate a feſtival in honour of the Muſes every 
fifth year, at which prizes are given to pro- 
feſſors of muſic and to the athletæ. On the 
road to this grove I ſaw the ſtatue of Eupheme, 
the nurſe of the Muſes; and in a grotto, in- 
cruſted with ſmall pebbles, that of Linus, the 
ſon - of Urapia, and the beft muſician that 
ever exiſted. He was killed by Apollo, for 
Ware dared to. compare himſelf -to that 
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god *; and not only do the inhabitants celebrate 
the e of his death before they ſacrifice 
to the Muſes, but he is deplored by the moſt 
barbarous nations. 

On the mountain I alſo "S a group in 
bronze, repreſenting Apollo and Mercury con- 
tending for a lyre, and the ſtatues of many of 
the moſt celebrated poets and muſicians; par- 
ticularly that of Thamyris, who being ſtruck 
blind, deprived of his voice, and his lyre broken 
by the Muſes, in conſequence of his having 
challenged them to a trial of ſkill, is repreſented 
as attempting to play upon the remaining frag- 
ment of his inſtrument. Next to him was 
Arion, riding upon a dolphin; then Heſiod 
fitting, and holding a cythara on his knees, al- 
though not the proper ſymbol for that poet; for 
he informs us himſelf, that he ſang his verſes . 
with a laurel-branch in his hand. After having 
contemplated it with filent and enthuſiaſtic ve- 
neration, I traverſed the grove, in which he ſo 

frequently bewildered himſelf, with his poem in 
my Rane f. This idea filled me 2 a kind of 


delicious 


Others ſay, that when teaching Herevles to play on the 
eythara, he ridiculed him for his awkwardreſs in holding the 
inſtrument, upon which Hercules ſtruck n (Jari it, and 
| killed him. 

- + Hefiod was born at cums i in Koll, but Was educated at 
Aus: in Bœotia. He lived thirty-ſeven years before Homer, 

3 | and 
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delicious tranſport, and I fancied his ſhade 
preſent at my meditations. I ſeated myſelf at 
the foot of his ſtatue, and read the fable of Pan- 
dora; nor could T help ſhuddering at the open- 
ing of the box from which all the evils of man- 
kind had ſprung, or participating in the melan- 
choly of that great poet, when, after having de- 
ſcribed the four famous ages'that preceded his 
own, he exclaims, „And I, alas! am come 
into exiſtence in the fifth! Oh that I had never 
been born!” How many great men, fince the 
time of Heſiod, have held the fame language 
But when J read his Theogony, my heart over- 
flowed with the pleaſures of ſenfibility. In that 
work the poet repreſents the divine Eros, or 
Love, reducing Chaos into Order, and relates 
that a part of the god Ccelus's body ing been 


8 - — — * * — 


and even obtained a poetical prize in competition with that 
poet. He was the firſt writer on agriculture, and called his 
poem * the Works and the Days, becauſe a ſtrict attention 
to times and ſeaſons is neceſſary in rural ceconomy. Virgil, 
in his Georgics, has taken this work for a model. 

* La Mothe-le-Vayer, like Heſiod, ſaid, that life ap- 
peared ſo unintereſting, to ſay the leaſt of it, that he would 
on no account conſent to paſs through it again ; nor would he 
exchange the few days he had ſtill to live for the longevity 
or the perpetual ſucceſſion of pleaſures to which the young 
look forward. Yet that philoſopher enjoy ed evety —_ 
tage that can render our exiſtence happy: 
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cut off by his ſon Saturn, and falling into the 
ſea, the foam it occaſioned gave birth to the 
goddeſs Venus, whoſe firſt name was Philome- 
des. She was the mother of Cupid, whoſe 
arrows plerce the heart of man. This infant 
god wears a band over his eyes, as a ſymbol of 
our blindneſs to the faults of thoſe we love; and 
is furniſhed with wings, by which is ſhown that 
he comes and goes with the utmoſt rapidity. 

On this mountain the air was very pure and 
ſalubrious, and the moſt limpid of ſtreams 
flowed beſide my path. I ftrayed through the 
luxuriant valleys that varied its ſurface, admired - 
the lofty pines with which they were adorned, 
and the ancient oaks, whoſe venerable antiquity 
ſeemed to have witneſſed many ſucceſſive gene- 
rations of men. This idea made me ſorrowful 
and dejected, for it impreſſed me with melan- 
choly thoughts on the brevity of human life. 

As I deſcended from the mountain to the 
banks of the river Permeſſus, I heard the ſweet 
melodious tones of a voice ſinging to Lydian 
meaſure “. Advancing ſoftly, I obſerved a young 
man fitting under a tree, who, when he had 
finiſhed his ſong, leaned his head on both his 
hands, and ſeemed to be loſt in deep reflexion. 


* The Lydian meaſure was doleful, the Doric warlike, 
and the Phrygian adapted to religious ſubjects. 
| | I was 


| 1 
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I was heſitating whether to accoſt him, when a 


dove, which was purſued by a hawk, taking re- 
fuge in my arms, I ſcreamed to frighten away 
its enemy, and thus awakened the young man 
from his reverie. I then went up to him, ſhewed 


him the dove palpitating with fear, and aſked. 


him what I ſhould do with it. Do not,” faid 


he, „ follow the example of the areopagite who 
has lately been puniſhed at Athens for killing a 
ſparrow that took refuge in his boſom ; but ſet 
it at liberty.” I did ſo immediately, and then 
told, him I had liſtened to his ſong, and feared 
that from its melancholy turn, and the ſorrowful 
caſt of his countenance, he had cauſe to complain 
of his deſtiny. © Yes,” replied he, © I am ſe- 
verely afflicted: I hate my life, and wiſh to 
die.” “ You are not,” ſaid I, * the only un- 
fortunate man in the world, for Jupiter forms the 
lots of mankind of a much larger portion from 
the tun of evil than from that of good, I have, 
like you, felt the pang of affliction : J feel it 
ſtill; and I have learned to compaſſionate the 
miſery of others, If I can afford you any conſo- 
lation, you may with confidence repoſe your 
cares in the boſom of a ſtranger, who would 
willingly become your friend,” —* The wretch- 
ed,” replied he, © love to aſſociate with the 

P 4 wretched. 
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_ wretched. Sit down here; and though we 
never met before, your countenance. intereſts 
me in your favour; for it is ſo expreſſive of be- 
nevolence and humanity, that I cannot t refuſe ta 
communicate my ſorrows,” 
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C HAP. XXV. 
Hiſtory Pbanor. 
| #34 ata w 1. 
cc M name, ſaid he, * is Phanor. I ama 
native of Bœotia, and I preſume we 
are nearly of the ſame age. It is ten months 
ſince my parents. ſent me to Athens to complete 
my ſtudies and learn the gymnaſtic exerciſes; 
for you well know that Attica is the country of 
the Muſes, while Bœotia, although the city of 
Thebes gave birth to the celebrated Pindar, 
paſſes only for that of Marſyas; a difference 
which is attributed to the groſſneſs of the at- 
moſphere in my native country. At Athens I 
was equally eager to enjoy - pleaſure, and. gain 
inſtruction, and therefore frequented the Pa- 
Izſtra, the academies, the Lyceum, and the 
theatres, and went daily to the Pnyx * to hear 
the moſt celebrated orators. | 


The Pnyx was the place where the people aſſembled to 
deliberate on public affairs. For this purpoſe it was almoſt 
entirely occupjed-with ſeats, in the middle of which was the 
tribune, and round it a ſmall ſpace fenced off with a cord, to 
prevent the crowd from incommoding the judges, By the 
fide of the tribune was a large ſtone, on which the crier 
ſtood to make filence ; farther on, a 1 omg”. 
end, the temple of the Mae. 


ge * In 
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ce In the month of Thargelion (May) I wit- 
neſſed the celebration of the feſtival of Flora, 

upon which occaſion the women run about, 
night and day, dancing to the found of trumpets, 
while the young girls aſſemble in the meadows 
- on the banks of the Cephiſus, where they deck 
themſelves with flowers- from head to foot, and 
ſtrew them along the road. The moſt beautiful 
leads the dance, repreſenting the goddeſs of the 
feaſt, and ſinging a hymn in honour of ſpring. 
This beautiful leader of the dance was Theano, 
than whom the goddeſs herſelf could not exhibit 
more attractive charms. Together with ſome 
other young men of my acquaintance I walked 
beſide this faſcinating group: but the tall and 
elegant form of Theano, and the graceful light- 
_ neſs of her figure, ſtruck every beholder; and I 
fancied myſelf walking in the luxuriant vales of 
Cnidus, and beholding Venus ff urrounded by 


her court. 
« My heart was inſtantly inflamed with love at 


theſightof ſo much beauty; and the name of The- 
ano, which every one around me re-echoed with 


e enthuſiaſm, and the eulogies they were anxious 


to beſtow, continually increaſed my paſſion. To 
her, during the whole ceremony, my eyes and my 
ſoul were directed, as their only object; and when 
1 could no longer purſue her ſteps, I bore away 


525 reſemblance deeply impreſſed upon my heart. 
The 
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« The next morning, at day-break, I deco- 
rated the door of her houſe with | roſes and 
with myrtle, and wrote upon the door-poſts, and 
along the ſtreets, Theano, the moſt beautiful of 
women: Each night I ſang and played on my 
harp beneath her window, and compoſed innu- 
merable ſonnets in her praiſe. In the day-time 
| walked up and down the ſtreet in a purple 
tunic, and the eſſences that perfumed my dreſs 
exhaled a delicious odour over all the neigh- 
bourhood. 1 wore flowers in my ears, had a 
twiſted cane in my hand, and was conſtantly at- 
tended by a ſlave with a folding-ſeat. In ſhort, 
to attract her notice, and to gain her heart, I 
employed all the elegances and luxuries I could 
imagine; yet, notwithſtanding all my magnifi- 
cence, my ſongs, and my perſumes, I could 
only ſucceed in now and then beholding her 
from afar; and ſhe only went out in company 
with her mother, or attended by her nurſe “. 

« Her mother had the misfortune, to her 
moſt dreadful, of having witneſſed twelve luſtra, 
and therefore was now the more averſe to hear- 
ing of the admiration of her daughter, in pro- 
portion to the unde viating homage ſhe had herſelf 
paid the god of love in her youth. Her amours, 

In Greece the nurſe always continued to live in the houſe 
with her nurſling during the remainder of her life. 

224 | however, 
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however, were ſtill recent in the memory of the 
public, and the Gynzcocoſmi “ had fined her, and 
publicly affixed her name in the Ceramicus, for 
having appeared in the ſtreets in an extravagant 
and indecent dreſs. As ſhe had never purſued 
any other object than the admiration of man- 
kind, or the decoration of her charms by theſe 
adventitious ornaments, old age had found her 
deſtitute: of reſources, and ſhe conſumed: her 
days in the liſtleſs languor of indifference, for 
want of thoſe intellectual acquirements which to 
the cultivated mind afford an unceaſing flow of 
pleaſure. Moroſe, envious, and gloomy, ſhe 
deplored the abſence of the fleeting pleaſures 
ſhe had once enjoyed, the impotence of her 
faded charms, and the loſs of her departed 
youth. Thus deſtitute of ideas on education, 
or principles of moral conduct, ſhe was utterly 
incapable of inſtilling into the mind of her 
daughter the leſſons of maternal wiſdom, and had 

confined her inſtructions to the affectation of 
virtue and decency, or the art of concealing the 
faults of her perſon, and exhibiting its beauties 
to advantage. The effects of ſuch an educa- 
tion were evident in the ridiculous vanity of 


The Gynzcocoſmi were magiſtrates who took cogni- 
zance of the dreſs of women, as their name imports, They 
were ten in number. 5 (21 

It Theano's 
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'Theano's manners, and the weak frivolity of her 
character. But I am deſcribing my opinion of 
her now not what ſhe appeared when 1 firſt 
became. acquainted --with her. Unfortunately 
this ſyſtem of education is that purſued by! almoſt 
2 mother in Athens. 

% The mind of Theano, this gens _ 
graſted with the mother's vices, could not-poſ- 
ſibly produce any other fruit than that from 
which it had ſprung: but like thoſe pictures, 
whoſe faults are concealed by the brilliancy of 
their colouring, her external form took: poſſeſ- 
| ſion of the imagination, without waiting for the 
deliberate examination of the judgment, or-the 
cool inveſtigation of her character and diſpo- 
ſition. She poſſeſſed beauty, elegance, and 
talents, a ſoft voice, and a faſcinating eye; in 
a word, every thing that is attractive in woman, 
or that involuntarily ſubdues the heart of man, 
was combined in the perſon and manners of the 
charming Theano. 

« I endeavoured to procure acceſs to this di- 
vinity by means of gaining her nurſe Philene : 
for Philip of Macedon uſed to ſay, that no city 
is impregnable, if a mule, loaded with gold, 
can but find his way into the gates. The ſame 
maxim is true of the citadels in which the prize 
of love is guarded, I therefore concerted with 

| the 
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the nurſe that I ſhould paſs for her nephew, re- 


cently- arrived from Athens to pay her a viſit; 
and exchanging my magnificent tunic for a 


coarſe dreſs, n my eſſences and my 


flowers.” 
Here I interrupted Phanor, by . to 


him that the ſhade had left us, and had vaniſhed 
before the meridian ſun, and therefore propoſed 
retiring to ſome ſpot where we might take re- 
freſhment, after which we would purſue the in- 


tereſting narrative of his loves. He conſented 


to my propoſal, and conducted me to a friend of 
his father's, a Pythagorean philoſopher, who 


lived in the environs of Aſcra, and at whoſe houſe 


we preſently arrived. 
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CHA P.-: XXVL 
Deſcription of a  Pythagorean philoſopher. His 
principles and philoſophy. 


* had no ſooner announced his name 
than Xenophanes gave us his hand as a teſ- 
timony of confidence, and led us to the bath. 

Though our hoſt was eighty-two years old, 
his healthy countenance and robuſt habit of 
body contradicted the ' chronicle of his birth; 
for he ſtill preſerved all the freſhneſs of an au- 
tumnal fruit. He was below the middle fta- 
ture, had acute eyes, a quick walk, a firm voice, 
and his ruddy cheeks formed a ſtriking contraſt 
with his ſilver locks. The ſtrength of his me- 
mory and the firmneſs of his hand-writing were 
truly ſurpriſing ; and he was ſo ready and fo 
active in body and mind, that happening to 
loſe the uſe of his right hand when he 
was eighty years old, he learned to write 
with his left in the ſpace of a ſingle night . 


The ſame circumſtance happened to the celebrated Hal- 
ler the phyſician of Berne. It is alſo recorded of Jean Jouve- 
, net, the great painter, that his right hand becoming party 
tic, he learnt to paint equally well with his left. 


He 
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He walked barefoot, and wore a very thick 
beard. | 5 
When we had quitted the bath, Xenophanes 
furniſhed us with dreſſes, in which we took our 
ſeats at table. He began by offering incenſe 
and other perfumes to the gods, and to our 
great ſurpriſe the table was covered with a 
number of diſhes of meat, notwithſtanding the 
prohibition of Pythagoras to eat fleſh, But the 
- fingularity of Xenophanes's conduct, during 
this repaſt, was ſtill more aſtoniſhing. When- 
ever he helped us to a plate, he put it towards 
his noſe, and having ſmelled it, delivered it to 
his ſlaves. This he continued to do through- 
out, but neither eat himſelf nor talked. I had 
ſome difficulty to avoid laughing, eſpecially 
when Phanor whiſpered to me, © His noſe will 
have a dreadful indigeſtion!” On our part we 
cat a hearty dinner, and did honour to the feaſt. 
Silence, however, ſtill continued, till a ſlave 
having preſented two plates at once, Xenophanes 
flew in a paſſion with him, and threw one of them 
down; at the ſame time begging pardon of us for 
his rudeneſs. © That raſcal,” ſaid he, © ought to 
know that I abhor the number two. If you ob- 
ſerve the table, you will ſee three falt-cellars, 
three flagons, &c, The Maſter , (for that is 
the name by which Pythagoras is generally men- 
$1" tioned 
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tated by: his diſciples) has declared that the 
number two is unlucky.” —<* Yet,” ſaid I, «it 
appears to be the happieſt of all numbers. Two 
friends, two lovers, two perſons united in mar- 
riage, preſent the mind with the image of hap» 
pineſs itſelf.” But, continued he, though 
Pythagoras rejected this number, he conſidered 
three as almoſt divine.“ Ves,“ ſaid Phanor, 
« when, for inſtance; love is divided between 
three perſons !””—* Young man, ſuddenly ex- 
claimed Xenophanes, as he caſt his eyes towards 

e, © what are you doing? Why do you croſs 
your left leg over your right ? The Maſter for- 


bids that attitude, WR. as to cut our nails ona 


holiday.” 

When dinner was over, and the libations 
made to the gods, he aſked us to walk in the 
garden, where I went a few paces from my 
companions to obey a trifling call of Nature; 
for which purpoſe I turned my face towards the 
ſetting ſun. © Stop, ſtop!“ cried he : © What 
are you doing?” Quite alarmed at this 
ſudden exclamation, I aſked what had ſo ter- 
rified him, “ You are going,” ſaid he, “to 
defile the prefence of the fun! Are you 
ignorant that we ought to do nothing un- 
clean before the great luminary of Nature?“ 


vol. 1. CL I ap» 
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wo e his reſped, and ed to the eaſt- 
As ons as 1 rejoined him, he Fes poten 

. e Fou have no doubt been much aſtoniſhed at 
the luxury of my table, and the ſingularity of my 
conduct. I will explain the myſtery. You are 
indebted to chance for your good dinner. We 
are obliged, once a year, to give a great fealt, 
but are forbid to touch a morſe] of the food 
ſerved up. On the contrary, we are to faſt 
rigorouſly on that day, and only to ſmell at the 
various diſhes. All the reſt of the year I have 
neither meat, fiſh, wine, nor beans, upon my ta- 
ble, for all thoſe ſpecies of food are proſcribed by 
the Maſter.” We requeſted he would have the 
goodneſs to explain to us the reaſon of theſe 
rules. It would be a horrid act of barbarity,” 
ſaid he, © to eat fiſh, ſince they were once our 
compatriots when we inhabited the ſea. - Our 
firſt parents were fiſh,” “ At table, however,” 
faid I, I ſhould be inclined to deny their re- 
lationſhip.— But why ſhould meat be prohibit- 
ed? Have we allo been oxen or ſneep?“ 
« By no means,” replied he: * but would you 


»The Eſſenes among the Jews entertained the ſame re- 


ſpect for the ſun, and g th buried 21 7 excrements wan 
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date to eat your fellow-creatures, and perhaps 
devour the ſoul of your own father? How!“ 
ſaid 1: „ do their ſouls exiſt in theſe animals ? 
Indeed you aſſign them a very indifferent lodg+ 
ing !”—< We have the ſtrongeſt reaſons,” re- 
joined he, © to believe in the metempſychoſis, 
or tranſmigration of ſouls ; for it has been 
proved that our immortal part circulates through 
a conſtant ſucceſſion of individuals. Pythagoras 
remembered to have been Æthalides the ſon of 
Mercury, and afterwards to have aſſiſted the 
Greeks, at the ſiege of Troy, 1 in the character of 
Euphorbus, where he was wounded by Mene- 
laus. From him his ſoul paſſed into the body 
of Hermotimus; then into that of a fiſher. 
man; and laſt of all into the philoſopher Py- 
thagoras *.” —*<* But why,“ continued I, * did 
that great man , prohibit the uſe of beans?“ — 

« Several reaſons,” replied he, © are aſſigned 
for, this, all of them having ſome alluſion to 
marriage, which the Maſter condemned, be- 


* Empedocles ſaid that he remembered to have been firſt 
a girl, then a boy, and afterwards a ſhrub, a bird, and a fiſh. 

'The Bramins alfo pretend that the ſoul tranſmigrates from 
one body to another. According to them, thatof a man of 
mild temper paſſes into the body of a dove, and that of a 
tyrant into a vulture, Henee they entertain the higheſt re- 
ſpe& for all animals, how even build hoſpitals for their re- 
* « 
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cauſe” it is precipitating a ſoul into a dungeon, 
It is alſo faid, he thought they diſturbed the tran- 


quillity of the mind. Pythagoras is the firſt phi- 


loſopher who taught that all things ought to be 


common among friends, and that his diſciples 
ought to conduct themſelves towards each other 


like brothers. We renounce wine, women, and 
meat, wear no Work and nes our hair and our 
| beards to grow.“ 


He then ſpoke of the ſilence required by "A 


Maſter, previous to being admitted a member 


of the community, and told us he had remained 
five years without ſpeaking in the preſence of 
Pythagoras. This,“ continued he, «is a 
trial to which every candidate is ſubjected. Du- 
ring my noviciate I never ſaw the Maſter, for 
he always ſpoke to me from behind a veil.” — 


Do us the favour,” faid I, «to repeat ſome of 


his maxims. He replied, that the following 
were ſome of them: We ought to be at war 


with three things—diſcaſes of the body, igno- 


rance of the mind, and the paſſions of the heart. 
The greateſt bleſſing heaven ever beſtowed on 
man is that of being uſeful to his ſpecies, and 


enlightening them with important truths. It is 
not lawful to quit our poſts without the per- 
miſſion of him who holds the ſupreme com- 
mand ; and the poſt of man is life, Tem- 


perance 
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perance is the ſtrength of the ſoul, and the 
government of the paſſions its light. He com- 
pared the world to the Olympic games, where 
ſome individuals keep ſhops to expoſe their va- 
rious commodities to ſale, devoting all their 
thoughts to gain; others ſacrifice their lives 


in the purſuit of fame, by fighting; and a 


third claſs have no other object but to be ſpec- 
tators of the actions of mankind, and of the 
wonders, the hurry, and the magnificence of the 
ſcene. | W 
e His manner of life was virtuous and exem- 
plary. At day- break he viſited the temples of 
the gods; and his continual purifications and 
regular ſacrifices ſeemed to raiſe him above the 
reſt of mankind in ſanctity. He lived upon the 
pureſt and moſt innocent ſood, to avoid the in- 
conveniences attendant on heating aliments, and 
clothed himſelf in Egyptian linen, like the prieſts 
of that country. He was admired for his vene- 
. rable aſpect, his harmonious voice, and his per- 
ſuaſive eloquence. | His audience at Crotona 
frequently amounted to two thouſand/ perſons ;. 
and the | magiſtrates erected an elegant and ſpa- 
cious building for his lectures, which produced 
ſo. powerful an effect, that the women left off 
their ornaments, andreſumed their ancient ſimpli- 
city of dre while both the old and young men 

23 preferred 
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preferred intellectual acquirements and philoſo- 
phical ſtudy to the attractions of fortune, or the 
ſeducing gratifications of pleaſur. 
I aſked him whether it was true that Pythago- 
ras had eher performed miracles—as, for in- 
Fer that he had ſtopped the flight of an 
eagle by certain magical words, or appeared, at 
the ſame inſtant, at Crotona and Metapontum ; 
to which he replied, that theſe prodigies have no 
connection with moral truth, and therefore he 
had not inveſtigated their reality *. A ſlave 
now brought him a piece of bread and a glaſs of 
water: „ This,“ ſaid he, #4 is my ſupper. - The 
day is declining, and we are not allowed to eat 
after ſun-ſer.” Then reſuming his converſation, 
he continued to ſpeak of Pythagoras, and ſaid, 
that in the choice of his diſciples he was parti- 
cularly attentiye to the external forms and pro- 
portions of their bodies, which he thought the 
ſureſt indications of the qualities of the mind; 
for it was his opinion that a beautiful body muſt 
always be inhabited by a virtuous ſoul: and he 
uſed to ſay, every kind of wood or marble was 
not equally adapted to make an Apollo or a 
A ſmilar wiracle is related of St, Francis Xavier. hö is 
ſaid to have been, at the ſame time, on board two ſhips, each 
in danger of periſhing in a ſtorm, ad not the preſence of the 
ſaiat ſaved them, though at a giſtance of fixty leagues from 


each other. 
Mercury, 
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Mercury. He was particularly attentive to ex- 
erciſe our patience and obedience, and was” of 
opinion that à truly wiſe man ought not tp 
ſuffer either tears or complaints to eſcape him, 
whatever misfortunes he endured; nor betray 
Fear or weakneſs in any fituation, however dan- 
-gerous. Nothing can induce a true diſciple of 
his to *deviate from bis word. One day, as 1 
entered the temple of Juno, I met à friend of 
mine, named Euphemus, coming out, and re- 
-queſted he would wait for me, vhich he promiſed 
to do. My devotions, however, led me into fo 
profound a meditation on the nature of the 
gods and the immortality of the foul, that I 
forgot my friend, and went out by another door. 
The next day I went to the place where the diſ- 
ciples of Pythagoras aſſembled, and found them 
very uneaſy on account of the abſence of Eu- 
phemus. Upon this I recollected his pro- 
miſe to me, and my own neglect and forgetful.- 
neſs. I therefore immediately ran to the tem- 
ple, where I found Euphemus under the veſti- 
bule, fitting on the ſame ſtone on which Thad 
left him the preceding evening, waiting my re- 

' turn. The hiſtory of a Pythagorean, who died 
at an inn, where he was unable to pay his ex- 
pences, is well known. He traced ſome hiero- 
glyphic characters on a board, which he deſired 
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the hoſt to affix at his door, and ſome time after- 
wards an intimate friend of his, named Lyſis, 
paſting by, ſaw the board, and paid his debts.— 
& But the evening ſtar 1s riſen, and that is al- 
ways my ſignal to retire ; for a true Pythagorean 
ought to be up before ſun-riſe. If you chooſe 
to ſtay here during the night, I ſhall be happy to 
paſs to-morrow. in your company.“ We 
thanked him for his kindneſs, and n to 
ſtay . | 
I then requeſted Shower to take the opportu- 
nity, which the cool of the-evening, and the 
ſerene tranquillity of this charming ſpot afforded, 
=. to communicate the remainder of his ſtory. 
* : Me therefore took our ſeats near a beautiful lake 
5 where the moon beams played upon the gently- 
moving ſurface, and illumined the Juxuriant 
ſcene. | 
If the moral philoſophy of Pythagoras was rather calcu- 
Jated to draw. round him a numerous train of followers than 
to teach the art of happineſs to mankind, yet be was juſtly 


entitled to praiſe for his diſcoveries in geometry, aſtronomy, 
and mathematics. To him the world is indebted for the de- 
monſtration of the celebrated 47th propoſition of the firſt 
/ book of Euclid ; and his Syſtem of the Univerſe, in which he 
aced the fun in the center, and all the planets moving in 
elliptical orbits round it, though deemed chimerical by many 
of his cotemporaries, bas been inconteſtibly proved by the 
accurate obſervations and philoſophical improvements of the 
fixteenth century. He refuſed the appellation of ces, (o- 
phos,) or wiſe man, which he eonverted into piaooopo;, (phi- 
loſophos,) or lover of wiſdom. T. N. 
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e H AP. XXVII. 
Concluſion of the biftory of Phanor. 


te 1 HAVE already given you a deſcription,” 
ſaid Phanor, © of the lovely Theano, on 
whom Nature ſeemed to have conferred every 
external charm, though the errors and defects 
of her education rendered. her unwarthy 

eſteem. 9 5 

te The firſt time I ventured to declare my 

paſſion, ſhe repulſed me with ſo much ſeverity 
that my pride was wounded, and I abſtained 
two days from ſeeing her: but the effort was 
too painful to continue; and at length my re- 
ſentment yielded to more tender feelings. I re- 
newed my application to the nurſe who paſſed 
for my aunt, and confided to her my grief and 
deſpair at the coldneſs and indifference of 
Theano, at which ſhe ſeemed much aſtoniſhed, 
and promiſed to diſcover the motive of her 
treatment. At night, when J returned to learn 
the refult, * It is extremely fortunate for you, 
ſaid ſhe, © that your declaration of love has been 
% | | rejected. 


. 
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rejected. How could you think of chooſing 
that unlucky day to commence an amour ?”— 
« Why not!“ ſaid I. © Are not all days lucky 
for making love? By no means,” replied 
ſhe : © it would have been fatal to you, Theano 
told me ſhe efteemed you too highly to accept 
your hand under ſuch unlucky auſpices.” At 
this moment Theano herſelf came in, and ap- 
peared very much ſurpriſed at ſecing me: but 
her laughing air and her ſoft looks convinced 
me of the kindneſs of her heart and the ſucceſs | 
of my paſſion. 

te She liſtened with the greateſt benen 
to the renewal of my ſuit, and my aunt, whom | 
1 paid profuſely, aſſured me I advanced in my 
object with rapidity. Thus was I apparently 
| the happieſt of mankind; for I was bleſſed 
with preſent ſucceſs, and enjoyed the ſmiling 
proſpect of perpetual felicity. 

« But how tranſient and uncertain are all our 
hopes! One day I was ſo elated with the joy I 
had experienced during an interview with 
Theano, that I was obliged to diſſipate its too 
powerful effects by a long walk. After ram- 
bling to a conſiderable diſtance, I was ſtriding 
up and down the ſouth portico of the Lyceum 
ah "OY, ſteps, in thoughtful and abſent mood, 
| | When 
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when a young bapta * accoſted me. You know 
that theſe baptæ are effeminate priefts, »who 
ſwear by Juno, and attend ſo much on the 
women as even to aſſiſt them while they are 

dreſſing. Theon (for that was his name) was 
dreſſed, as uſual, in a fine blue robe, had his 
eyebrows painted black, was perfumed with eſ- 
ſences, and affected the airs and graces of a fine 
lady. My friend,” ſaid he, touching my arm, 
Fare you not the nephew of Philene, nurſe to 
the beautiful Theano ?— Yes, fir,” ſaid I, in a 
humble voice, recollecting the ſimplicity of my 
dreſs, and the perſon ] was to repreſent, 
What can I do to ſerve you?“ You can do 
me a great favour,” anſwered he, for which I 
will very amply reward yon, But are you pru- 
dent and diſcreet ?*—* Certainly,” replied I, 
with thoſe who repoſe a confidence in me. 
© Very well,” faid he; * I will confide a ſecret to 
you. I am deeply in love with the divine 
Theano !'-—— In love! You in love with The- 
ano !' cried I, with aſtoniſhment.—* Ves, con- 
tinued he; * moſt deeply. But what I with 
from you is, to induce your aunt to procure 
me an interview with that charming girl. I 


»The baptæ, or Taso, aſſiſted at the purification by 
water of the initiated in the Eleuſinian myſteries, T. N. 


know 
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| know I have many rivals, and among others an 
impertinent fellow, who has been ſo inſolent as 
frequently to take away my garlands. But no 
rival ſhall ever diſhearten me ; and if I diſcover 
who he is, I will ſoon teach him to reſpe& me. 
During this converſation my blood boiled in my 
veins, and fluſhed my countenance with rage: 
but I inclined my head downwards, and con- 
cealed my ſenſations by preſerving ſilence. © My 
_ fellow,” continued he, as he was leaving 
© tell Philene, that if ſhe will but procure 

me an interview, my generoſity ſhall have no 
limits; and ſhe ſhall know that I am faithful in 
keeping my promiſes.'—" My aunt, then, ſaid 
I, © has already had the good fortune to ſerve 
you with Theano ??—< That, anſwered he, 
can be of no conſequence to you: all you have 
to do is to execute my commiſſion with fidelity, 
and to bring me a ſpeedy anſwer,”—* You may 
rely upon my aſſiduity, ſaid I; and be aſſured my 
' impatience ſhall be equal to your own.“ The 
young bapta offered me a few drachmæ for 
pocket- money, but I told him I would never 
accept of my pay till I had TOR the ſer- 
vice committed to my care. 
c Furious with jealouſy and rage, I haſtened 
to Philene, and immediately began to pour 
forth à torrent of invective and reproach. She 
heard 
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heard me with a diſdainful calmneſs, telling me 
ſhe did not. -underſtand any thing I ſaid, and 
that ſhe did not expect this return for the many, 
ſervices ſhe had rendered me. When I told her 
the name and projects of the bapta, I ſhould 
not have imagined,” ſaid ſhe, with a malignant 
ſmile, that you would have been ſo eaſily 
duped by a prieſt, and particularly a bapta. Go 
and aſſure him, from me and from Theanog 
that we adviſe him to ceaſe his uſeleſs ſnares, 

and to employ his garlands and his ſighs where 
they may be more ſucceſsful. Tell him, con- 
tinued ſhe, that Theano honours him with the 
moſt perfect indifference. If you have the 
ſmalleſt doubt of this, follow me. She is now 
in her chamber; and as ſhe can have no reaſon 
to diſſemble, and has no notice of the circum- 
ſtance, you may read her ſentiments from the bot-. 
tom of her heart as clearly as you would view a 
pebble inthe moſt limpid and tranſlucent ſtream.* . 
She immediately introduced me, leaving me, for 
an inſtant, at the door, merely to aſk if Theano | 
was viſible. 

« She received me in the tendereſt and moſt 
affectionate manner. The . moſt undiſguiſed 
ſimplicity and the moſt undiſturbed ſerenity 
reigned in her countenance, and animated her 
beauteous eyes. I no ſooner beheld her than all 

my 
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my ſuſpicions vaniſhed. Afteralittle converſation 
had paſſed, Philene aſked her whether ſhe knew 
the young bapta Theon : Tes, replied ſhe, I 
meer him every where, He is one of thoſe 
ſtrange beings that ſeem to have the talent of 
multiplying themſelves to infinity, in order to 
een a greater number of their acquaintatice.” | 

He has declared to a certain ae ſaid the 
nurſe, © that he is in love with you. Tes, an- 
ſwered Theano, © I know he takes the liberty to 
publiſh his pretenſions, and affects to ſpread my 
praiſe abroad: but if he continues much longer 
to keep up this farce, I ſhall ſpeak of it to my 
mother, and I know ſhe will find means to puta 
ſtop ro his impertinence.“ On hearing this, I 
was ſo well fatisfied, that I took cate to conceal 
my jealouſy ; and making a fign to Philene to 
fay nothing more on the ſubject, I went away, 
aſhamed of having been duped by a prieſt, or 
of having doubted the affections of ſo true and 
tender. hearted a lover. 

I returned immediately to the Lyceum, to 
have the pleaſure of rallying the gay and gaudy 
Theon. He was walking to and fro with his 
head toffed up aloft, his fine blue tunic floating 
in the wind, and filling the whole portico with 
his perfumes ; 3 when perceiving me, he came 
up, ſaying, Well, my dear friend, what anſwer 

| 2 do 
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do you bring me? What fays your aubt 7 — 
© She ſays, replied I, that ſhe-would willingly 
oblige you, and would be happy to contribute to 
your fucceſs, but ſhe affures/ me; that notwith- 
| ſtanding your uncommon merit, Theano liſtens 
to her earneſt ſolicitations with the utmoſt in- 
difference: and coldneſs; and that, beſides, ſo 
many women are in love with you, "that the 
ſhould be afraid of giving birth to innumerable 
jealouſies, and drawing upon herſelf the hatred 
of half her ſex. This,” continued 1, is the 
anſwer my aunt has ſent you; and ſhe adviſes 
you, as a friend, to abandon your purſuit, and 
make ſome other woman happy with your re- 
gard.— Did your aunt,” faid he, c really ex- 
preſs herſelf thus to you? It is impoſſible ! You 
have certainly miſunderſtood her, or you have 
carried your meflages very awkwardly, Adieu? 
1 thank you: but I ſhall, in future, diſpenſe 
with your ſervices, and will perform them my- 
ſelf.“ So faying, he turned __ his heat and 5 
inſtantly diſappeared. 
c Whenever I met Theon, for ſome oy 
after this adventure, he ſaluted me with a gay 
and ſneering air, as if he meant to laugh at my 
credulity, while 1 1 amuſed —_ with 
his folly. 


« Had 
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Had it been poſſible for me to harbour any 
ſuſpicions aſter my interview with Theano, her 
tender ſenfibility and her ſoft-and timid careſſes 
would have entirely diſpelled them. My dear 
aunt, on her part, exerted all her influence and 
aſſiduity in my behalf; and on mine, I conti- 
nually added new proofs of my liberality for her 
good offices. Thus did my days glide on in the 
moſt charming ſecurity, and a conſtant ſuc- 
ceſſion of inexpreſſible happineſs, till a fatal diſ- 
covery at length obſcured all wy” faſcinating 
proſpects. - 

c Going, one day after dinner, to viſit Theano 
at my accuſtomed hour, I entered; the houſe at 
the duſk of the evening, when I perceived Phi- 
lene fitting beſide a bed which ſtood in the 
chamber, and making a ſign to me to walk 
gently. On going up to her, ſhe told me 
her dear child (meaning Theano) had a fever 
and violent head-ache. She is juſt gone to 
ſleep, continued ſhe, and we muſt leave her 
to repoſe: but you will ſee more of her to- 
morrow.“ Alarmed and unhappy at this news, 
I deſired juſt to look at her, and raiſing the cur- 
tain, ſaw her head ſo wrapped up, that being 
turned from me, 1 could not indulge myſelf 
with a fight of her lovely face. I was therefore 

4 | obliged 
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obliged to leave her, after kiſſing only the cou 
terpane of her bed, and heaving an+impaſſioned. 
figh for her recovery. Having on the pre- 
ceding evening left my cane in the chamber of 
Philene, I went there to look for it; and find- 
ing the door partly open, I puſhed it and en- 
tered, The room was entirely dark, and a fe- 
male voice inquired, Who is there? Is it 
you?? I was rooted to the ground with aſto- 
niſhment and ſurpriſe, (for it ſeemed the voice 
of Theano,) and in lieu of anſwering, I returned 
to her chamber to ſee whether ſhe were in two 
places at once. Ha! you are there till,” 
cried my aunt! She is not awake yet, poor 
child! Let her ſleep on, for indeed ſhe has 
much occaſion for reſt.” Without liſtening to 
her requeſt I approached the bed, and put my 
hand on the ſick perſon, who, though I puſhed 
and called to her, did not awake or hear me, 
till, on my touching her head, it ſeparated from 
the body for it was a head of wood! Judge 
what was my rage at this impoſition | Philene 


4 


attempting to appeaſe me, I gave her a box on 5 


the ear, which made her reel; upon which ſhe 
flew at me foaming with rage, and holding out 
her nails to claw my face, when with a ſecand 


blow I threw her on the ground. I immediately 


proceeded to the chamber where I had heard 
vol. 1. R Then: 


/ 
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Theano's:voice, and at the door met, face to 
face, the concomb Theon that prieſt who had 
ſo lately been rejected with indifference and 
contempt! T ranſported with jealouſy and rage, 
J attacked him furiouſly, gave him innumerable. 
blows in rapid ſucceſſion, and, when he at- 
tempted: to defend himſelf, ſeized him by the 
throat. A vigorous ſcuffle enſued, in which I 
threw him down, and dragged him along, re- 
gardleſs of his ſtruggles and his ſhrieks. Se- 
veral of the attendants now came to his aſfiſt- 
ance, and I was obliged to quit my prey, 
though not till I had repeatedly mcked * and 
bruiſed him wick my fiſt. | | 
« As foon as I returned home, 1 deen 
myſelf to my rage and fury; ; and full of thoughts 
of revenge, I formed the moſt fatal reſolutions. 
even determined to immolate my perjured 
miſtreſs, her cowardly paramour, and myſelf. 
But ſoon the image of Theano, decorated in all 
the charms of love and imagination, her faſei- 
nating eye, her ſoft melodious voice, and ther 
tender and. languiſhing look, returned full upon 
my mind, and diſarmed my anger. Perhaps, 
ſaid I to: myſelf, © appearances. deceive me, and 
ſhe is not criminal. I have perhaps unjuſtly of- 
fended her. I ſee my error, and I burn to throw 
myſelf at her feet to atone for it.“ The next 
| moment 
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moment nothing could juſtify her duplicity, and 
F called her a monſter of ingratitude and perfidy. 
e paſſed three days in this violent agitation, 
till at length love triumphed over jealouſy and 
rage. I even determined to write to her, hum- 
bly to beg her pardon, and I aroſe very early in 
the morning to carry my jetter before the 
was up; when, to my aſtoniſhment, I found 
the houſe adorned with new and very rich fur- 
niture; and before the door a great number of 
torches flaming, inſtruments playing, a chorus 
performing hymeneal ſongs, and a great crowd 
of perſons collected. This fight threw me into 
the utmoſt conſternation, and I ſhuddered with 
horror when I ſaw the ſervants coming out 
with torches, followed by that of Hymen, 
which was larger and more brilliant than the 
reſt, At length came the beautiful Theano, 


The manner of writing letters, generally aſed by indivi- 
duals at that period, was on thin ſhavings of wood, covered 
with wax, folded up in linen, and ſealed with a wax from Aſia, 

They began their letters with the words Jey and profperity, 
and concluded with Farewel ! be happy ! after which they 
ſigned their name. The Athenians added to their ſignature _ 
the place of their birth, and the name of their father; as 


for example—Demoſthenes of Peanea, ſon of Demoſthenes. 
Fr. Ed. 


The Greeks commonly began their lates with the word 


twoęarreu, and concluded with w7rv x, as may be ſeen by re- 
ferring to Plato's Letters to Dionyſius. T. N. 


85: crowned 
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crowned with flowers, and more elegantly 
adorned than Venus herſelf. She walked be- 
tween her mother on one fide, and on the other, 
O dreadful fight ! the coxcomb Theon, who 
was leading her to the temple. Theano in- 
ſtantly perceived me, but turned away her eyes 
without the leaſt apparent emotion. Boiling 
with rage and vengeance, I was on the point of 
- ruſhing on them both, and ſtabbing them with a 
poniard: but ſome divinity withheld my arm, 
and I found myſelf at a diſtance of forty ſtadia 
from Athens without knowing whither I was 
going. ©, 
When recovered my ſenſes, I determined 
to go to Leucadia, to take that fatal leap which 
would either terminate my wretched life, or ef- 
face, from the bottom of my heart, an obje& 
that deſerves my abhorrence, I travel on foot, 
becauſe the exerciſe diverts my thoughts from 
my misfortunes, and the motion of my body 
calms the agitation of my mind. I have be- 
guiled the tedious way by compoſing an elegy on 
my misfortunes, which I find a conſolation in 
.\ ſinging, and was thus ſoothing my afflictions 
when you ſurpriſed me.“ 
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A cuſtom of the Pythagoreans at ſun-riſe,— 
Departure of the two friends, and their con- 
verſation, 3k 


ren had the dawn of day begun to ap- 
pear along the ſilver borders of the hori- 
zon, when Xenophanes came out into the gar- 
den. We watched his ſteps, and ſaw him ſeat 
himſelf on a bench, with his face to the eaſtward, 
while he ſang ſome ſacred hymns which he ac- 
companied on his harp. As ſoon as he could 
perceive the diſk of the ſun, he proſtrated him- 
ſelf on the earth, and paid his adoration to that 
benignant power. When he aroſe, I went up to 
him and aſked him his motive for that ſingular 
ceremony, It is a rite,” ſaid he, of the re- 
ligion of Pythagoras, which preſcribes to us to 
riſe before the ſun, and to fing praiſes and pay 
our adorations to that divinity the moment he 
appears. It is alſo preſcribed to us to review 
the actions of the preceding day, and then to re- 
pair to the temples of the gods, or ſome ſolitary | 
place, ro commune with ourſelves ; after which 
we pay a viſit to ſome of our friends, and then 
take a frugal repaſt, during which we diſcuſs ſome 

R 3 political 
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political or philoſophical ſubject. We devote 
the reſt of the day to the enjoyment of ſociety, 
and employ the evening like the morning, ex- 
cept that we make a more abundant meal, at 
which ſome of us even aue in a ſmall quan- 
tity of meat and wine.” 
When we took leave of this rigid Pythago- 
rean, he embraced us, and ſaid, Do not, on 
any account, my dear children, forget the maxim 
of the Maſter, that man is never happy, except 
doben defended by the ſhield of wiſdom.” 
I propofed to Phanor to accompany him in 
his expedition to Leucadia, not only from a mo- 
tive of curioſity, but becauſe I thought this the 
beſt mode of diſſuading him from ſo deſperate a 
' remedy. I repreſented to him, that no wiſe man 
2 would hang himſelf merely becauſe he had been 
ſtung by an aſpic that lay concealed within a bed 
of flowers; that in fact he was extremely fortu- 
nate to be thus rid of Theano; that the incon- 
ſtancy or the perſidy of a frivolous woman ought 
not to ſurpriſe him any more than the change- 
ableneſs of the winds, or the fluttering levity of 
a butterfly; and that it was a folly to afflict our- 
ſelves for events ſo natural, ſo common, and ſo 
vnavoidable. © I feel all the force of your 
| +. reaſoning,” 


0 It is aſſerted in the Talmud, that God was at fr un- 
willing to create woman, becauſe he foreſaw that man would 
| ſoon 
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reaſoning,” ſaid he, and 1 heartily deſpiſe 
Theano ; yet the remembrance of her charms 


purſues me every where. I love her ſtill, with 
the utmoſt violence, and the Levcadian leap can 


alone effect my cure. But,” ſaid I, it will 
expoſe your life to the utmoſt danger. 
« Well,” replied he, © it is better to part with 
life itſelf, than to drag on'a miſerable exiftence 
under a continual load of miſery. Beſides, I 
know a man named Maces, who has taken'this 
dangerous leap four times, and in lieu of lofing 
his life, has always ſucceeded in curing himfelf 
of a deſperate attachment. Do you not know 
the fatal end of Artemiſia, queen of Caria, who 
fought ſo valiantly at the battle of Salamis? 
Being deſperately in love with a young man at 


„* = Y WS 
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ſoon complain of it as an act of malice; he therefore waited 
till Adam aſked for a helpmate, and then took all poſſible 
precautions to render her good and virtuous, He would not 
take her from Adam's head, left ſhe ſhould turn out a co- 
quet ; nor from his eye, leſt ſhe ſhould leer and ogle; from 
his mouth, leſt ſhe ſhould be fond of talking ; from his ear, 
leſt ſhe ſhould be a liſtener, and fond of overhearing what 
paſſes; from his heart, leſt ſhe ſhould be jealous ; nor from 
his hands or feet, leſt ſhe ſhould be given to gadding about or 
| :. But all his precautions were in vain; for although 
ſh ehen from the hardeſt part of man, and that which 
is freen. ugg every vice, ſhe PO all the faults the Cre- 
ator intended to avoid, | 
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Abydos, and finding ſhe was ſlighted or betrayed 
by him, ſhe ſurpriſed him when aſleep, and put 


out his eyes. After this, being miſerable on ac- 
eount of the barbarity ſhe had committed, and 


more deeply in love with him than ever, ſhe went 
to Leucadia to find a cure for her misfortunes, 
where ſhe ended them in death.” 

During the whole of our expedition Phanor 
was continually exclaiming againſt the perfidy 
of Theano, and praiſing her unrivalled beauty. 


A thouſand times he ſwore he would renounce 


her ungrateful and deceitful ſex, and then imme- 
diately he warbled forth his plaintive ſong, in 


- which I ſometimes joined ; thus endeavouring to 
ſooth his woes by ſympathy, and cheer the tedi- 


ous ſameneſs of our voyage till we arrived at the 
iſland of Leucadia, | 
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| CHAP. XXIX. 


Deſcription of Leucadia.They meet Sappho and 
| two unfortunate Greeks. 


| ＋* inand of Leucadia, or Leucas e, is ſitu- 

ated in the Ionian ſea, N to the 
coaſt of Arcanania in Epirus, At one of the 
extremities of the iſland, and oppoſite to Ce- 
phalenia, is a very high mountain, the ſummir 
of which conſiſts of a bare rock, covered with 
perpetual clouds or miſts, and ſtretching its 


rugged brow perpendicularly over the ſea that 


| laſhes the ſhore below. This ifland is ſaid to 


derive its name from a boy called Leucate, who 


_ threw himſelf from the rock to eſcape the pur- 


ſuit of Apollo; and in memory of this event 


the inhabitants have erected a temple to that 


god on the ſummit of the promontory f. 
We 


* Now called Santa Maura, 

+ After the death of the unfortunate 3 a feſtival was 
inſtituted in honour of Apollo, upon which occaſion a crimi- 
ral, who had been condemned to death, was obliged to 
throw himſelf from the ſummit of the rock into the ſea. 


Wings of birds, however, were faſtened to his clothes, and 


even ſeveral living birds, who partly ſuſpended him in the 
20 
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We were aſtoniſhed at the vaſt concourſe of 
travellers we found there, but preſently learned 
the cauſe of this extraordinary aſſemblage. 
When Phanor went to inſcribe his name among 
thoſe who were to take this fatal leap, the prieſts 
informed him that the celebrated Sappho was to 
precede him, -and was to leap on the following 
day: but that if he would take the oath, he ſhould 
follow her immediately. On hearing the name 
of Sappho, whoſe wit and ralents had procured 
her ſo much fame, whoſe loves had excited 
ſuch univerſal attention, and on whom the ſub- 
limity of her genius had conferred the diſtin- 
guilhed title of the Tenth Muſe, I aſked one of 
the prieſts whether it was poſſible to ſee and 
converſe with her, © She is grown extremely 
difficult of acceſs,” ſaid he, © ſince her lover 
has proved unfaithful 3 and ſhe is lo deeply af- 


— — — 
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air by their nettering, and rendered his fall leſs rapid, while 
ſeveral ſmall boats kept paddling about the promontory to 
give bim aſſiſtance. The prieſts of Apollo contrived alſo to 
draw a number of unfortunate perſons from all the towns of 
Greece, of whoſe death they were too frequently the cauſe. 
As the property of theſe devoted victims fell to the prieſts, 
they employed all kinds of impoſtures to induce them to 
ſubmit to their fate; and leſt the fight of the precipice 
So Mould appal the votaries of love, and their rapacity be diſ- 
-Sppointed, they bound them by a ſolemn and * 
- oath to perform what they undertook, - 
dec 


A 
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ſected with jealouſy and deſpair, and ſo tors 
mented with her ill-faced paſſion, that ſhe is come 
here to find a cure for her woes, of to end them 
by her death, See, there ſhe 1s, walking on the 
edge of the promontory, with pale and dejected 
countenance, her eyes fixed on the earth, and loſt 
in the deepeſt reflection, Now again ſhe moves 
with haſty ſtrides and agitated air. How her 
face is inflamed with rage! She ſeems, by her 
violent geſticulation, to be accuſing heaven of 
her misfortunes. Now ſne is taking a ſurvey of 
the immeaſurable height! and now, ſtopping at 
the tomb of queen Artemiſia, ſhe is contem- 
plating it with the greateſt attention, while a 
cold ſweat ſeems to diſtil from her brow! 
What a tender ſubject of meditation! What a 
ſimilarity in their ſenſibility and in their fate !“ 

In the meanwhile we were advancing towards 
her, obſerving her motions and her countenance 
with that lively intereſt and ſympathetic curi- 
oſity which we generally feel for perſons of emis 
nence in diſtreſs. 

Sappho had not the ane of poſſeſüng 
many of the charms of beauty. She was low of 
ſtature, had a dark complexion, and ſmall eyes, 
though ſparkling with wit and genius, while the 
glow of ſenſibility, and the languiſhing amo- 
rouſneſs of her diſpoſition, alternately took poſ- 

ſeſſion 


— 
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ſeſſion of her countenance, or rather were 
blended together to intereſt the heart of every 


beholder. 
In order to have an opportunity of converſ- 


ing with her, I propoſed to Phanor to requeſt 
her to yield him the precedence in taking the 
leap from the promontory. She was ſeated on 
a rock, looking towards the ſea, and ſeeming 
to ſay to herſelf, There is my tomb] 

When we had accoſted her, and Phanor had 
preſented his requeſt, Sappho anſwered, «© You, 
then, have alſo found ſome monſter of perfidy ? 
I am not at all ſurpriſed. Men and women are 
all equally ungrateful ; but Phaon is the baſeſt of 
mankind. Relate to me your misfortunes ; and 
if the gods have been more cruel to you than to 


me, I will grant your requeſt.” - Phanor then re- 


lated to her the hiſtory of Theano. *© You 
have experienced,” faid ſhe, “ but a very com- 
mon misfortune ; you have only loſt a perfi- 
dious miftreſs—a coquet, who loved another 
man, or rather was incapable of loving any one. 


Befides, you had no claim either upon her love 


or her gratitude : you have neither conferred 
upon her any benefit, nor facrificed to her any 


advantage. But Phaon, the ungrateful Phaon, 
owes me every thing. He is indebted to me 


for the cultivation of his mind, his extenfive 


learning, 
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learning, and his univerſal celebrity; for J have 
rendered his name immortal by uniting it with 
my own. As for me, if Venus has denied me 
the gift of beauty, Minerva has given me genius 
and talents, which are, to beauty, what an ani- 
mated being is to the block of marble that re- 
preſents his form. I have ſacrificed my reputa- 
tion to what he called his happineſs, and for him 
alone I breathed, in him centred- all my 
thoughts, my deſires, and my affections. My 
foul was full of him alone, and ſeemed only to 
exiſt in his. For that traitor I have abandoned 
all my diſciples, even the charming, the youthful 
Erinna, whoſe talents were equal to my own: I 
have facrificed to that ungrateful wretch a crowd 
of admirers, and repulſed the three great poets 
of my time, Archilocus, Hipponax, and Alcæus: 
for him I have drawn upon myſelf the hatred of 
my ſex, who have even dared to tarniſh my re- 
putation with the blackeſt calumny: for him I 
have deſerted the path of glory, and abandoned 
all the pleaſures of Athens, where I was the idol 
of both ſexes, and enjoyed the twofold pleafure 
of reigning over mankind by the tender ties of 
love, and the powerful empire of intellectual 
admiration. But a widow to the world, and an 
abſolutely · devoted miſtreſs to Phaon, I have 
ſhunned ſociety to enjoy him alone. Ah! what 
have 


15 
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have I not done for his fake? I have even re- 


fuſed to bear the tender name of wife, fearing 


Love might forget to ſmile, when he found him- 
felf loaded with chains. To me the name of 
miſtreſs was far more dear. But neither the 

feelings of my mind, nor the fituation in which 

I am now placed, will permit me to continue our 
converſation any longer. I am about to confide 
to you a' manuſcript, containing an account of 
my misfortunes, which, if I ſhould periſh, you 
may publiſh ; but if I ſurvive the leap, you muſt 

give me your ſolemn promiſe to reſtore.” To 
this we acceded, and ſhe placed in our hands a 
mall ftick, mounted with ivory at each end, 
round which were rolled ſeveral leaves of papy- 
us, full of her writing.“ With regard, faid 
ſhe, © to the precedence you aſk of me, I muſt 
refuſe it; for the wound you have experienced 
is but a ſcratch, and may ſoon be healed: bur 
mine is deep and incurable. Adieu! I wiſh to 


to be alone.” Thus ſaying, ſhe ſaluted us, and 


diſappeared. 

A veſſel now approached the more, when 
two men landed, and immediately bent their 
ſteps towards the temple of Apollo. We fuf- 
pected they were two unfortunate lovers, who 


were come to be cured of their paſſion, and 


therefore Joined them at the temple. We ob- 
ſerved 
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ſerved both their countenances to bear the marlts 
of long continued grief. One of them was in 
the autumn of life, the other in its ſpring; and 
they inſcribed their names to take the NEXT turn 
after Phanor. 

Being very deſirous of learning the n 
of their voyage, and the elder of them having 
now ſeparated from his friend, we accoſted 
him. According to cuſtom I took him by the 
chin with my right hand“, and queſtioned him 
particularly relative to the young man his com- 
panion, and the motive that brought him to 
Leucadia. “He has no rational cauſe, replied 
he, © for ſo deſperate a remedy. He is the 
victim of a heated imagination and a puſillani- 
mous heart. Would to heaven my misfortunes 
were as chimerical as his ! [4] 

«We are both of us,” continued he, « from 
Sicyon, which is one of the fineſt: and richeſt 
parts of Greece. He has been theſe two years 
in love with the beautiful Agariſta, and the day 
was even fixed for their marriage: but his be- 
loved had a viſion of the night, in which the ſaw 
Diana with buſkins on her feet, a creſcent on her 
forehead, and a bow in her hand, when the 

To take any one by the chin was a mark of extraordi- 


nary reſpet. At parting, it was uſual to ſay, 60 Farewel, - 
till we meet again.” Kiſling hands was alſo deemed an att 
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as 


goddeſs commanded her, ich the ; "Py 


her virginity, and conſecrate 
| She was ſe much affected 
With this viſion, and ſo terrified at its menaces, 

that the diſregarded the prayers of her family 
and the tears of her lover, and has taken * 
in the temple of Diana. 

&« My friend's deſpair has brought him WY 
in hopes of curing his paſſion by the Leucadian 
leap. His, you perceive, is a very trifling 
loſs; for a miſtreſs is eaſily replaced: yet he 
imagines himſelf the moſt unfortunate of man- 
kind. Alas! I am ten thouſand times more 
miſerable!” 1 affured him he was perfectly 
right; and having deplored his misfortunes, 
though a ſtranger to their exiſtence, left him 
charmed with our converſation. 

Our inſatiable curioſity that monſter who 
is all ear and eye—induced us to ſeek the 
youthful companion of this old man, whom we 
perceived inſcribing ſome letters on the bark 
of a tree, We pretended to paſs near him by 
accident, and begged pardon for the interrup- 
tion. Your approach,” ſaid he, © cannot 
be painful to me, for doubtleſs you are, like 
me, agonized with deſpair, and, like me, are 
come to Leucadia to put a period to your 
miſeries.“ I aſſured him that our caſes were 
extremely 
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extremely pitiable, and then aſked him whether 
his friend was equally unfortunate with him- 
ſelf: „ Alas!” faid he, I wiſh 1 had no 
greater cauſe of lamentation ; although he 
thinks! his misfortune far the moſt ſevere. In 
fact, his afflictions are trifling and his loſs ima- 
ginary, while mine is an irreparable calamity. 
1 will tell you his ſtory : | 

« His name is Philoxenes, and he is a man of 
great opulence. He ſome time ago married 
the young and beautiful Thamyris, whom he 
almoſt adored, and who flattered his vanity by 
giving him the preference over Timanthus, a 
young man of a handſome perſon and amiable 
manners, but rather unfortunate in reſpect to 
property. © Philoxenes was, during ſeveral 
months, the happieſt of mankind : but even in 
married life love may experience its misfortunes 
and revolutions. A flave one day informed him 
that his wife had promiſed Timanthus an inter- 
view; on condition that he ſhould be preſent. 
This ſtipulation did not ſatisfy the jealous huſ- 
band, who determined to be himſelf a witneſs of 
every thing that paſſed at this myſterious 
interview; he therefore concealed himfelf in 
the diſguiſe of his ſlave, and at the ap- 
pointed hour, which was the firſt watch of the 

VOL, I. $ night, 
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night *, taking a lamp in his hand, opened 
the door to this diſcarded lover, who was too 
. (eager, too tranſported with joy, to examine the 
countenance of his introducer. When they had 
both entered the chamber of Thamyris the pre- 
tended ſlave went to a diſtant corner of the 
room, that he might ſee what paſſed without 
being recognized. But his wife, equally artful 
with himſelf, had prepared a flaggon of wine, 
with ſome ſoporiferous ingredients, of which ſhe 
filled out a cup, telling him, that to reward 
him for his trouble, ſhe had choſen the beſt in 
her huſband's cellar. Philoxenes, who loved 
good wine, and had no ſuſpicions of the nar- 
cotic power of that offered him, drank off 
the whole contents of the cup, which ſoon began 
to take effect, and made him extremely heavy. 
However deſirous he felt of hearing and ſeeing 
every thing that paſſed, his eyes irrcſiſtibly . 
cloſed, his ears ceaſed to perform their office; 
and though he ſtruggled as much as poſſible 
againſt its effects, his faculties were ſoon entirely 
abſorbed in ſleep, The lovers did not fail to 
improve this precious moment, for they were 
young and amorous; and ſo ardent was their 


* The Greeks divided the night into three watches; of 
which the firſt began at ſunſet, and the ſecond about four hours 


after. | 
| 2 | | . paſſion, 
RF 
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paſſion, that they forgot the rapid flight of time, 
till at length, after a ſound ſleep, the huſband 
. :awoke when it was too late. He inſtantly re- 
fleted that he had not come to ſleep away his 
time, and began to rub his eyes, ſcarcely con- 
ſcious whether he ſaw any one or not, till at 
length he perceived Timanthus in the arms of 
his wife, while their tender kiffes and ſoft mur- 

murs of pleaſure began to be perceptible to hi 
ſenſes. At length completely awake, and full 
of fury, he aroſe and ruſhed, upon them, over- 
turning every thing in his way ; more dreadful 
than if a thunderbolt had fallen upon the happy 
lovers, or the Furies had ſuddenly appeared, 
daſhing their torches in their faces, and grinning 
| horribly amidſt their ſnaky hair. Confounded 
and rooted to the earth, ſcarcely knowing what 
they did, at length Timanthus recovered him- 
ſelf, and oppoſed the fury of Philoxenes ; then 
taking Thamyris in his arms, fled with her, 
leaving the unfortunate huſband, full of rage and 
vengeance, to appeaſe his fury by repudiating his 
wife. Yet he cannot bear this cruel ſeparation, 
but bewails his loſs day and night, and is at 
length come to ſeek this deſperate remedy for 
his misfortunes. He is aſſuredly far leſs unfor- 
tunate than I am, for he has only loſt a bad wife, 
who does not love him, and whom he may take 
S 2 back 
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back whenever he pleaſes : but from an 


has for ever torn a miſtreſs who is full of ten- 
derneſs and ſenſibility, and loves me with an 


equal paſſion.” 


We aſſured him that the misfortune of Phi- 


1 was but imaginary when compared to 
his, and took our leave. 
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CHAP. XXX. 
Sappho takes the Leucadian leap, 


A the fatal day when Sappho was to take the 
leap, we hired a boat, and kept paddling 
about the baſe of the promontory. The ſea was 
covered with ſmall veſſels ranged in a ſemicircle, 
and leaving a ſpace in the middle to receive the 
ſelf-devoted victim, while eight excellent ſwim- 
mers were ready to reſcue her from the inexo- 
fable waves. The ſummit of the rock was alſo 
crowded with ſpectators, whom the great cele- 
brity of the heroine of the day had drawn from 
all parts to witneſs this horrid ſcene. | She went 
to the temple of Apollo, to render the god pro- 
© pitious to her ; and the prieſts having immolated 
a heifer, declared the auſpices in her favour. 
Sappho came forth from the temple without 
her veil or her accuſtomed ornaments of flowers, 


and with diſhevelled hair advanced between two _ 


prieſts to the edge of the rock. She caft her 
eyes around on the ſpectators, and ſurveyed the 
height of the leap with a fitm and tranquil coun- 
tenance, while every one was intent upon all her 

83 motions, 
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motions, waiting, in mournful ſilence, the event 
of this dreadful experiment. Thrice did ſhe 
advance to the edge of the promontory, and 
thrice, with involuntary terror, drew back from 
the fatal abyſs. At length the prieſts having 
exhorted and encouraged her, ſhe returned again 
to the edge of the precipice. With ſympathetic 
horror we beheld her raifing her hands and eyes 
to heaven, and advancing with rapid ſtep to the 
edge of the rock, whence ſhe threw herſelf into 
the dreadful abyſs. In mid air ſhe rolled over, 
and falling into the gulf below, inſtantly diſ- 
appeared. The clamors and terrors of the 
ſpectators now found vent, and the ſwimmers 
plunged into the ſea in ſearch of her. They 
ſoon found her, and brought her to the ſhore, 
where they extended her on the beach, cold and 
inanimate as marble. An immenſe crowd pre- 
ſently collected around her, crying out, “ She is 
dead! ſhe is dead !” but I laid my hand upon her 
heart, and felt that ſome warmth ſtill remained, 
nor had it entirely ceaſed to move. No, no,” 
cried I; © ſhelives! Help, help, and we ſnall 
fave her!” The attendants now chafed' her, 
and gave her cordials, till at length ſhe began 
to breathe and opened her eyes, which ſhe fixed 
upon me, and ſtrove to raiſe herſelf to ſpeak to 


me. To thee, whoſoc' er thou art, ſaid ſhe, 
« I en- 
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&« ] entruſt the care of my funereal rites! I die a 
victim to love and ingratitude ! Should you ever 
ſee the perfidious Phaon, tell him the fate of a 
wretch whoſe love he has repaid with death.” — 
« No, no, faid I; © live, and again become 
the ornament and the glory of the world!“ 
« Glory!“  exclaimed'ſhe : © tis but a ſplendid 
chimera! for, alas! I only leave mortals upon 
the earth.” With theſe words ſhe expired. 
We all burſt into tears, and Phanor and myſelf 
having given inſtructions to the prieſts to per- 
form the obſequies of the unfortunate Sappho, 
and promiſed to attend the ceremony ourſelyes, . 
haſtened from a ſcene of woe too 1 for 
us to contemplate. 

We now walked for ſome time coy the 
beach, loſt in thoughtful and melancholy ſilence; 
for I wiſhed to give Phanor time to reflect on 
this lamentable cataſtrophe. At length, after a 
conſiderable interval, I exclaimed, What a 
wretched fate, for one who poſſeſſed ſuch bril- 
liant talents, fo cultivated a mind, and ſo tender 
à heart! —“ Yes,” replied he, © it is a wretched 
fate indeed! —“ What do you think,” faid I, 
te of this Leucadian leap, and its method of 
curing hopeleſs love?“ “ I think it an infalli- 
ble remedy,” anſwered Phanor.— And have 
you ſtill,” rejoined I, © any inclination to try 

84 the 
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the experiment? Itis on that, ſaid he, © I 
was reflecting. I confeſs my deſire is ſomewhat 
cooled. It is ſufficient,” ſaid I, to cool 
any one's enthuſiaſm. gg Fen ſurely agree 
that it is an act of folly ? Indeed, replied 
he, it has ſome appearance of it.“ Sup- 
poſe, then,“ ſaid I, we ſet off to- morrowꝰ 
ec T have no objection, he replied; © for I be- 
gin to be ſomewhat reconciled to life,” Soon 
after we met the two unfortunate lovers of 
Sicyon, who were to leap next after Phanor, 
when my friend told them he would give up his 
turn to whichever of them was the moſt anxious 
to try the experiment. Philoxenes immediately 
thanked him, but confeſſed he thought the re- 
medy rather too deſperate; that he had rather 
live an injured huſband than be a lifeleſs corpſe; 
and therefore left to his companion, who was 
much younger than himſelf, the glory of the 
exploit. But the latter immediately replied that 
he would not avail himſelf of his kindneſs, and 
that the beautiful Agariſta might confecrate her 
- virginity to the infernal Hecate, or Proſerpine, 
or whomſoever ſhe pleaſed; but that he would 
not take the leap even for the fake of Helen 
herſelf, Thus did the fatal end of Sappho fave 
three inſenſate lovers from almoſt certain per- 


N while the prieſts of the temple on the 
rock 


* 
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rock no doubt attributed their cure to the mi- 
raculous influence of the holy iſland. 

I told the two travellers, that Sappho had en- 
truſted me with the hiſtory of her loves, and that 
if they pleaſed I would read it to them. We 
therefore took a ſeat on the fea ſhore, reclining 


on a heap of moſs and ſea-weed, when I * 


the ent. and read as follows: 
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C H A P. XXXI. 
Hiſtory of the amours of Sappho and of Pbaon. 


| rriRST met Phaon under the periſtyle of the 
temple of Jupiter at Athens: He had juſt 
leſt the Gymnaſium, where he had been per- 
forming the noble exerciſes of the place, and the 
unctuous juice of the olive ſtill ſhone upon his 
boſom. A light down, ſoft as that of the 
blooming peach, had juſt begun to ſprout forth 
on his ruddy cheeks, and his faſcinating charms 
exceeded thoſe of the youthful Hylas, whom the 
enamoured nymphs ſtole away, or Cypariſſus, 
whoſe death Apollo ſo long bewailed. The 
moment I ſaw him, my heart leaped with joy 

within my breaſt; and as I contemplated his 
form, the fever of love ſeemed to conſume me ; 
I returned home deeply enamoured, and wild 
with uncertainty of hope and deſpair. Stretched 
upon the bed of grief, I counted the hours each 
day and night in agonizing impatience, till my 
whole body aſſumed the yellow complexion of 
oppreſſive care. Five times had the ſun per- 
formed his daily race before I declared the ſource 
of 
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of my unhappineſs to my boſom friend. * My 
dear Biblis, ſaid I, * pity my ſad deſtiny, for 
I am the victim of cruel love, and all my ſoul is 
abſorbed in that of  Phaon! Run, my dear 
girl, to the Gymnaſium, and tell him 'Sappho 
wiſhes to ſpeak with him, and that you will be 
his guide.” She ſoon returned, together with 
the lovely Phaon. When I ſaw him lightly 
bound over the threſhold of my door, I ſuddenly 
became colder than the ſnow, for alternately I 
trembled with paſſion and burned with deſire. 
The cruel youth, perceiving my embarraſſment, 
caſt his eyes upon the ground, and ſeated him- 
ſelf upon my couch. © Moſt lovely Sappho,” 
ſaid he, © my heart anticipated your invitation. 
I faw you at the temple of Jupiter, and inſtantly 
the irreſiſtible fire of love raged through all my 
veins, If you love me with an equal paſſion, 
then have I no more to aſk of the Cyprian god- 
deſs, for I am at the pinnacle of happineſs and 
of glory.” Too caſily perſuaded by his. flatter» 
ing tongue, I ſank into his arms; and as he 
preſſed me to his boſom, I felt.a new fire burn 
in my breaſt' and animate my countenance, and 
my foul was inebriated with the pureſt nectar of 

delight. 
In the beginning of this ine hs 1 
ſure Phaon propoſed to me to quit Athens, 
whither 
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whither I had been attracted by my love for the 
atts and my deſire of fame, and retire to ſome 
charming: tural ſpot; to enjoy, in ſolitude, the 
reciprocations of mutual delight. My dear 


Mount Rhodope, or the deſerts of the Thebais ; 
for you 1 will give up the whole world, and 
abandon all its pleaſures, its riches, and its 
fame; for what are all theſe when placed in 
competition with the delights of love? With 
you, I am certain to be happy in the wildeſt ſo- 
litude ; nor can liſtneſſneſs ever intrude upon my 
hours, when paſſed in ſweet ſociety with the man 
I adore. The charms of peaceful retirement and 
uninterrupted ſtudy, in a ſmiling, rural ſcenery, 
animated by the preſence of my beloved, will 
make my days glide on with a too rapid flight. 
But can you, my dear Phaon, endure the mo- 


Phaon,” replied I, „I will follow you to 


notony and yacancy of retirement, or the bur- 


den of an inactive life and unceaſing en 
tion, with only one obje& ?”—< No, no,” ex- 
claimed he; © itis impoffible to experience in- 
difference or fatigue in the ſociety of my lovely 
Sappho, who combines the lively intereſt of ten- 
der ſentiment with the attractive charms of un- 
ceaſing variety, and whoſe comprehenſive ge- 
nius and brilliant fancy will give animation to 

ag ſcene. With her, I ſhould beheve myſelf 
| inhabiting 


* 
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inhabiting the temple of the Muſes themſelves.” 
Leſs ſeduced by the arguments of Phaon than 
the irreſiſtible force of love, and my taſte for 
rural retirement, ſo congenial to tender hearts 
and cultivated minds, I was: weak enough. to 
agree to his propoſal. I endeavoured, however, 
to chooſe. a pleaſing ſpot, where the voice of 
man was not entirely a ſtranger, and where the 
charms of repoſe and the pleaſures of love might 
ſometimes at leaſt be varied by the interruptions 
of ſele& ſociety. | | 
Having travelled over — parts of Greece, 
J was well acquainted with the vale of 
Tempe in Theſſaly, whoſe delicious and luxu- 
riant ſcenery enlivens the imagination, and in- 
ſpires the mind with gay and happy ideas; for 
there the man of tender ſenſibility and culti- 
vated intellect feels that he can live happy in 
ſweet ſociety with Nature alone. This retreat 
I propoſed to Phaon, who ſeemed delighted with 
my choice. We immediately ſet off, full of 
tranſport at quitting the hurry and, tumult of 
Athens, to enjoy the happy ſolitude and ſe- 
ducing pleaſures of ruſtic ſcenery and mutual 
love. 

On our arrival at Gonnus in Theſſaly, we 


took boat on the river Peneus to vie w its banks, 
i and 
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and chooſe a beautiful ſpot and a Proms. cot- 
tage for our reſidence. 
The ſpring was then conſiderably ed 
and the vale of Tempe ſeemed its peculiar 
"haunt, This valley begins on the farther ſide of 
Gonnus, being forty ſtadia ® in length, and ex- 
tending in breadth,” which varies from two to 
ſour ſtadia, from Mount Olympus to Mount 
Of. The river Peneus meanders along the 
bottom in a tranquil and unruffled ſtream, 
ſurrounding a number of ſmall iflands, whoſe 
made and verdure it renders perpetual. A ſoft 
brilliancy of colouring ſeemed to repoſe on 
every object, and the refreſhing ſhade and cool 
Jimpid waters aſſuaged the heat of the meridian 
fun. From the foot of the hills to the banks of 
the river the whole valley was enriched with 
fruitful orchards and ſmiling meadows, and the 
trees were crowded with feathered choriſters, 
whoſe melodious warblings gave life to this en- 
chanting fcene, and united in ſweet harmony 
with the ruſtic pipes of the neighbouring ſhep- 
herds; while, to the right and left, Mount 
OM and Mount Olympus preſented the raviſhed 
eye with a wilder and more magnificent ſcenery. 


Near fqur Engliſh miles: about ten ſtadia and a half 
(10˙468 401) are a mile. . 
On 
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On their ſides we beheld vineyards in exuberant 
amphitheatres of luxuriance, varied with groves 
of poplars and of planes, or lofty aſn trees. 
Sheets of collected waters rolled forth the foam- 
ing caſcade over the impending precipice, form- 
ing rivulets which, ſkirting the hills and riſing 
grounds, and pouring their limpid ſtreams acroſs 


the meadows, brought their fertilizing tribute to 


the majeſtic Peneus, whoſe waters were ſhaded 
by trees that grew ſpontaneouſly along its banks. 


In this ſpot,” exclaimed I, “ we will fix our | 


abode. This delicious valley is formed to be 
the haunt of Love, of Innocence, and of Peace.” 
After having taken a ſurvey of this beauteous 
. ſcenery, we returned to the environs of Gonnus, 
whoſe neighbourhood we fixed on for our reſi- 
dence ; and having quitted our boat, and paſſed 
through a grove of laurels, we arrived at length 
at the foot of Mount Olympus, on the fide of 
which we found a charming houſe, command- 
ing a view of the valley, the river, and the 
town, from which it was but twenty ſtadia 
diſtant. - 

In this ſpot Nature ſeemed to | have diſplayed 
all her molt luxuriant bounty to adorn and bleſs 
our happy retreat“. It exhibited neither ſtatues, 


- ® This fertile valley ſtill produces excellent wine and the 
fineſt fruits, and the air is uncommouly wholeſome and pure. 


Nor 
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nor marbles, nor obeliſks, nor magnificent 
vaſes. This charming little manſion was em- 
boſomed in a grove. of laurels, and a long 
avenue of poplars followed the gentle declivity 


of the hill, and extended to the river; on either 
ſide of which we beheld meadows covered with 


flowers, and interſperſed with apple-trees. An 
abundant ſpring, that ſpouted forth its limpid 


waters near the houſe, hurried down the fide of 


the hill to a bafin ſurrounded with the moſt beau- 
teous turf, and from which aroſe two ſtreamlets, 

dividing on either fide the avenue of poplars, 

till they loſt themſelves in the Peneus; adding 

to the delicious faſcination of this lovely ſcene, 

whoſe unequalled beauty fixed our 3 
choice.  -- 

In this delightful ſpot time moved on with the 


2 rapidity; and its too ſpeedy flight was 


the only ſentiment of regret that intruded on our 
uninterrupted happineſs. Our days,” I often 


ſaid to Phaon, © hurry on in quick and trackleſs 


ſucceſſion like the waves of the Peneus ; our 


youth is taking its unheeded flight, and Death 


ſeems to be haſtening to overtake his prey: yet 
we enjoy our lives, and to enjoy is to live, Yes, 


let us drink of the full cup of pleaſure, that we 


may have feized its fleeting enjoyments ere old 
age ſhall ſurpriſe us, and that we may take leave of 


II exiſtence 
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exiſtence like a fatiated gueſt from a feaſt,” I 
often varied our amuſements and occupations 
by teaching him, beneath ſome luxuriant arbour, 
to draw melodious ſounds from the cithara, and 
ugaite his voice with its charming chords. I 
taught him the rhythmus of verſification, and 
communicated to him the faſcinating art of com- 

bining tender ſentiment and harmonious numbers 
with thoſe flowers of fancy in which the eſſence of 
Poetry conſiſts: I ſcanned verſes with him, and 
in the enthuſiaſm of love compoſed for the un- 
_ grateful youth that ode which has circulated 
throughout Greece, and which, no doubt, Po- 

ſterity will repeat in future ages: 

Bleſt as th' immortal gods is he, 

The youth who fondly fits by thee, 


And hears and ſees thee all the while 
Softly ſpeak and ſweetly ſmile, 


Twas this depriv'd my ſoul of ref, 

And raiſed ſuch tumults in my pead ; 

For while I gaz'd, in tranſport; toſs'd, 
My breath was gone, my voice was loſt, 
My boſom glow*d, the ſubtle flame | 

Ran quick through all my vital frame; 

O'er my dim eyes a darkneſs hung, 

My ears with hollow murmurs rung. 


In dewy damps my limbs were chill'd, 
My blood with gentle horrors thrill'd, 
My feeble pulſe forgot to play, 


I fainted, ſunk, and died away. 
A. Pu1LL1ev's Tranſlation, 


vol. 7. kg, At 
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At night, when the cloudleſs ſky diſplayed 
the immenſe vault of heaven, ſpangled with 
twinkling ſtars ſhining through the immeaſur- 
able void, 1 directed his view and his thoughts 
to thoſe vaſt wanderers that roll their ſplendid 
orbs through the immenſity of ſpace, and ex- 
plained to him the wonderful problems of aſtro- 
nomy. 7 There,” ſaid I, “is the beauteous 
planet Venus, which ſometimes, under the name 
of Lucifer, rides before the chariot of the ſun, 
ere the early dawn peeps through the window 
of the eaſt, and ſtill pours forth its ſuperior 
luſtre when every other ſtar is eclipſed. At 
other times, under the name of Veſper, it pur- 
ſues the god of departing day, and never quits 
his car above forty-ſeven degrees and a half of 
the circle. I ſuſpect, as the cauſe of the ex- 
treme brilliancy of this planet, that it is covered 
with high rocky mountains“. ] pointed out 
to him the ſeven daughters of Atlas, or the 
Pleiades, who, in the neck of the Bull, appear at 
the approach of fpring. Having loſt their 
brother, who was torn 1n pieces by a lion, they 
bewailed his death without ceaſing, till Jupiter, 
in pity to their grief, changed them into ftars, 

* Bijanchini of Verona diſcovered ſeven ſeas in the diſk of 
Venus, five of which, near the middle, communicate with 


each other by means of four ftraits, and two without commu» 


nication with the others, nearer to the edge. 1 
| A2 
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and placed them in the heavens. I explained 
the phaſes of the moon, and her revolution 
round the earth in-twenty-ſeven days and a third. 
« Anaxagoras,” ſaid I, © pretends it is inhabited, 
and Metrodorus ſays it is no leſs abſurd to place 
but one inhabited world throughout the vaſt in- 
finity of ſpace, than to ſuppoſe that only a ſingle 
blade of corn could grow in a field of immenſe 
extent. Epicurus, Democritus, and Leucippus 
are of the ſame opinion, Elſe why do we ſee 
ſix other planets rolling, like the earth, round 
the ſun, and turning with a rotatory motion, 
whoſe ſurfaces equally abound 1n the inequalities 
of mountains, ſeas, and vallies, unleſs they are 
alſo inhabited ? What thoſe great philoſophers 
have faid of the planets, I dare venture to ex- 
tend to all the planetary ſyſtems which probably 
ſurround the ſtars; for each ſtar muſt. ſurely, 
like the ſun, be a luminous and fixed body, ſur- 
rounded with its own ſyſtem of planets peopled 
like the earth. I ſhould, however, imagine 
Mercury uninhabitable, on account of its proxi- 
mity to the ſun, which muſt render its heat ſo in- 
tenſe as to prevent the exiſtence of animal life “.“ 


ir Iſaac Newton calculated the heat of the planet Mer- 
cury to be ſeven times as great as that of the earth, in the 
hotteſt ſummer, 


T 2 I ex- 


— 
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1 explained to him alſo the cauſe of the 
echpfes, at which the people are fo much terri- 
fied and alarmed. Sometimes 1 pointed out to 
him the north pole, ard the ſe ven ſtars chat 


ſhine with ſuperior ſplendor in the conſtellation 


of the Greut Bear; relating to him the hiſtory of 
the unfortunate Calliſto, whom the jealous Juno 
changed into a bear to deprive Jupiter of her 


charms, after which that god placed her in the 


heavens under the name of Hehce. The next 
conſtellation, T told him, was her fon Arcas, 
who was about to throw a javelin at his mother, 
when hunting the bear; upon which Jupiter pre- 
vented that horrid parricide by changing him 


alſo into a bear, and afterwards transferring him 


to heaven under the name of Bovtes, or the 


cow-herd. The Great Bear long ſerved as a 


guide to mariners, till at length the Cynoſure 
or conſtellation of the Leſſer Bear was pre- 
ferred. The Leſſer, like the Greater Bear, has 
feven moſt brilliant ſtars, formerly fo many 
nymphs who had the care of Jupiter in his 
infancy. Navigators now ſteer by this conſte]- 
lation, and particularly by the polar ſtar, which is 
the extremity of the tail, It appears never to 


change its place, becauſe it deſcribes but a very 


ſmall 
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ſmall circle, and is but two degrees, at moſt, 
from the pole itſelf *. 

I inſtructed him alſo in the cycle of the fun 
and moon, and the golden number of the phi- 
loſopher Meton, which the Athenians have 
cauſed to be engraved in their market-place . 

Sometimes, when the noon-day fun ſeemed to 
pour forth an ocean of fire to ſcorch up the 
earth, we retired to a grotto carpetted with 
moſs; where, crowned with chaplets, and luxuri- 
ouſly ſeated on beds of flowers, I ſang to my 
lyre, celebrating the charms of ſpring, the 
bounties of Ceres, the beauties and the power 
of Venus, and the foft endearments and inebri- 
ating faſcinations of love ; and when Morpheus 
kindly ſhed over us his delicious poppies, we re- 
ceived his balmy influence in each other's arms. 
Whata charming exiſtence ! whata tranſporting 
dream of bliſs! Alas! how wretched a contraſt 
to this waking reality of miſery and deſpair !” 


Though the fixed ſtars have a motion, it is ſo ſlow as to 
be ſcarcely perceptible, and they never change their relative 
fituation. Philoſophers have therefore uſed them as ſo many 
immoveable points, to which to refer the motions and fitua- 
tions of the planets, 

+ He diſcovered the cycle of the ſun and moon, which 
return to the ſame places in the heavens at the end of nine · 
teen years within an hour and a half, 


13 
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CHAP, XXXIIL 
The obſequies of Sappbo. 


W were now interrupted by a meſſage that 
| the funereal proceſſion of Sappho was 
about to commence; upon which we immedi- 
ately ſet off to join it, and Phanor went to ap- 
priſe te prieſts of Apollo that he had abandoned 
his intention of taking the Leucadian leap. To 
this they replied by urging the obligation of his 
oath : but he anſwered, that although it was true 
he had taken the oath, he had ſince ſworn by the 
manes of Sappho not to fulfil it. ü 
The corpſe had already been waſhed and 
anointed with perfumed eſſences, and clothed in 
a rich and ſplendid garment. It lay at the door 
of the temple, near a veſſel of luſtral water, with 
which all thoſe who had touched the body puri- 
fied themſelves. Her head was covered with a 
veil, and we adorned it with a chaplet of 
Jaurel interwoven with flowers. A prieſt then 
placed a cake of flour and honey in her hand, 
to appeaſe the dog Cerberus, and under her 

14 tongue 
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tongue a piece of money, to give Charon for 
her paſſage over the Styx *. 

Thus expoſed, the body lay there the re- 
mainder of the day and the whole of the night, 


attended by ſeveral women, who ſent forth the 
moſt vehement groans and lamentations, while 
ſome of them cut off locks of their hair, and 


threw it on the coffin, which was of cypreſs. 


The proceſſion took place, according to the 
laws of Athens, before ſun-riſe. It was led by 


men playing on the flute, who were followed by 
others clothed in black, and caſting their eyes 
upon the earth. Next to theſe came the fu- 


® It was cuſtomary to put an obolus in the mouth of the 
poor, and a piece of ſilver in thar of the rich. 

In Ruſſia, the prieſts placed a note, to the following effect, 
between the thumb and finger of the deceaſed, as a paſſport 
into the other world : 

«« I the underſigned biſhop (or prieſt) of — do hereby 
declare and certify, that 
always lived the life of a good Chriſtian, and in the profeſſion 
of the Greek religion; and that though he has often com- 
mitted fin, he has confeſſed the ſame, and has received ab- 
ſolution; and taken the ſacrament for the remiſſion thereof. 
He has honoured God and his ſaints, and has faſted and 
' prayed at the times and ſeaſons appointed for the ſame by the 
church, He has alſo behaved himſelf well towards me his 
confeſſor, wherefore I have no reaſon to ſcruple giving him 
abſolution from his ſins. In witneſs whereof we have grant- 
ed him the above- written certificate, that St. Peter may, on 
preſentation thereof, open to him the gates of eternal hap- 
pineſs. c | 


IG nereal 


the bearer hereof, has 
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nereal car, and the whole was cloſed by a num- 
ber of women. In this order we aſcended a 
little hill deſtined for the tomb, where the fune- 
ral pile was raiſed. Upon this was placed the 
body, 'turned towards the weſt, and the pile was 
ſet fire to with torches. While the flame was 
riſing, we poured libations around it, and threw 
into the fire flowers, honey, bread, meat, and 
ſome of Sappho's clothes, calling thrice upon 
her name, As foon as the body was confamed, 
the aſhes were gathered in an urn, and buried in 
the earth. Near it was erected a fuhereal mar- 
ble “, on which was repreſented a lyre as a ſym- 
bol of poetry, and under it the, following epi- 
taph : 

Here Sappho lies, from weeping Grzcia torn : 

Ye Muſes, Graces, Loves, for ever mourn ! 


We planted ſome elms round the grave, and 
again called thrice upon the deceaſed , accom- 
panying this laſt adieu with the bittereſt tears. 
. Thoſe who had attended the proceſſion were 
invited to the funereal feaſt, where we eulogiſed 
the genius and talents of Sappho. When we 


* It was prohibited by law to ere any other ornament 
over the graves of the deceaſed than a ſingle pillar, not ex- 
ceeding three cubits in beight, a ſtatue, or a ſimple ſlab. 

+ The heathens believed the ſhades of the dead wandered 
around their graves, and that the Dii Manes watched over 
them and their tombs, 


parted, 
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parted, we embraced each other tenderly, and 
took our laſt farewe] as if we ſhould never 


meet again. 

After thus performing theſe fad offices to the 
dead, we reſumed the peruſal of her manuſcript 
beneath the ſhade of an impending rock, where 
we enjoyed the cool of the ſea-breeze and the 


ſilence of retirement. 


1 
— — — — 
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CHAP. XXXIII. 
Continuation of the hiſtory of Sappho. 


A FESTIVAL Was now approaching, which 
the Theffalians annually celebrate in me- 


mory of an earthquake that opened a paſſage 


for the waters of the Peneus. On this oc- 
caſion the inhabitants of Gonnus and the neigh- 
bouring places flocked to the river, which was 
completely covered with boats going up and 
down the ſtream. Innumerable ſacrifices ſmoked 
on the altars of the gods, and the air was filled 


with perfumes and eſſences. The moſt diſtin- 


gviſhed of the neighbouring youth formed two 
troops, one of young men, the other of maidens, 


who carried branches of laurel, and ſang, in al- 


ternate harmony, hymns ſuited to the occaſion, 


while innumerable echoes repeated their ſongs 
and cries of joy. After performing theſe 'rites, 
they ſpread tables for the celebration of the ſeaſt 
beneath the ſhade of groves, or on the inviting 
turf, in the little iſlands of the Peneus. In this 
feſtival they recurred to the primitive equality of 


Nature; for not only the ſlaves ate at the ſame 
| table 


- . 
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table with their maſters, but the latter waited 
upon the former. 

This equality increaſed the joy and kilarity of 
the day, which continued till late at night, when 
the feaſt concluded with dancing, muſic, and 
other exerciſes. 

In the midſt of all this tumult of pleaſure I 
loft Phaon; but in the meanwhile had the good 
fortune to meet with Thales of Miletus, walk- 
ing with ſome ſophiſts of Gonnus and Omolais. 
This philoſopher, who was afterwards called 
one of the ſeven wiſe men of Greece, had 
lately returned from Egypt. Having known 
him at Athens, we expreſſed the greateſt plea- 
ſure at meeting again, and I requeſted him to 


give me ſome account of the country he had been 


viſiting. We went apart from the crowd, and 
ſeated ourſelves beneath ſome poplars, where the 
moon darted her ſilyer light acroſs the waving 
foliage, which chequered the greenſward with 
its ſhade. Thales fat in the midſt of us, and 


thus began his narrative : 


N ps <4 


— 
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IV. 


Some account of Egypt. 


ee 1 STUDIED geometry, aſtronomy, and phi- 


loſophy, faid Thales, © under the prieſts 
of Memphis, by whoſe inſtructions I advanced fo 


rapidly, that I foon taught them how to take the 


dimenſions of the pyramids by their ſhadows.” 
On my aſking him to give us ſome account of 
thoſe celebrated edifices, he told us that three of 
them were more famous than the reſt, and might 
be ranked among the ſeven wonders of the 
world, I ſpeak,” continued he,” of thoſe near 
Memphis. Of theſe I ſhall only deſcribe the 


" largeſt. The ſmalleſt of the ſtones of which it 


is compoſed are thirty feet long, and are moſt 
elaborately worked, being covered with hiero- 
glyphics. Each fide is eight undred feet 
broad at the baſe, and the ſame in height; and 
a hundred and ſixty feet below the foundation 
are ſeveral apartments, which communicate with 
each other by ſubterraneous paſſages. The largeſt 
of theſe pyramids is ſituated under 299 50/ of 
north latitude, One hundred thouſand labourers 

were 
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were employed in the building; an equal num- 
ber of freſh workmen ſucceeding them every 


three months, till the edifice was finiſhed. It 


was thirty years in completing; and the garlic 
and other vegetables, with which the labourers 
were ſupplied, amounted to ſixteen 2 
talents *. 

« Many idle ſtories are related concerning the 
origin of the great pyramid. Some aſſert that a 
celebrated courte zan built it with the money ſhe 
received from her gallants: others F ſay, that as 
Rhodope was bathing herſelf at Naucrates, an 
eagle carried away one of her ſandals, and drop- 
ped it near Pſammiticus at Memphis. The 
monarch was ſo ſtruck with its beauty, that he 
ordered ſtrict inquiry to be made for the owner, 
married her, and afterwards raiſed this monu- 
ment to her memory. It appears, however, far 
more probable that the pyramids were deſigned 
as tombs for the king s. 


« Another prodigy of architecture, ſuperior, 


perhaps, even to the pyramids, is the celebrated 
labyrinth built at the end of the lake Meeris, 
near the city of the crocodiles 1. This edifice, 


which conſiſts of twelve palaces under one roof, 


3, ioo, oool. ſterling. A talent was equal to 1931 158. 
ſterling. | | 
+ EZlian, f Arſinöe. 


and 
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and is incloſed within a very thick wall of 
great extent, is furniſhed with twelve gates, ſix 
to the northward and ſix to the ſouthward. It 
has two ſtories one above, the other under- 
ground, each compriſing fifteen hundred apart- 
ments, which communicate with each other; 
and the porticoes, galleries, and paſſages, lead- 
ing from one chamber to another, form ſo com- 
plicated and fo perplexing a ſucceſſion of intri- 
- - cacies, that thoſe who enter them without a 
guide are totally unable to find their way out 
without the aſſiſtance of Ariadne's clue. Not 
only all the walls, but the whole roof is of ſtone, 
and the apartments are decorated with ſuperb 
columns, chiefly of white marble. It terminates 
in a pyramid, whoſe ſides are two hundred and 
fifty feet in breadth, through which is the com- 
munication with the lower ſtory. Into this part 
of the edifice I was not allowed to enter, for the 
reaſon uſually aſſigned, that it is the repoſitory of 
the bodies of the kings and thoſe of the ſacred 
- crocodiles.” The original founder of this won- 
derful edifice is now unknown: but it is be- 
lie ved to have been the work of ſeveral ſucceſ- 
ſive monarchs. | | 
« The moſt glorious, however, becauſe the 
| moſt uſeful of the Egyptian works, is the lake 
"_T Meeris, which is a vaſt baſin, ſeventy-five 
leagues 


* 
* 
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leagues in circumſerence, excavated between tuo s 
mountains. This tract of land was a ſandy de- 
ſcrt, when king Meceris conceived that vaſt pro- 
jet, (the moſt praiſe-worthy ever planned 
by the mind of man,) and which he had the 
good fortune himſelf to complete. Many thou- 
ſand men were employed in removing the arid 
ſoil to form this artificial ſea, which communi- 
cates, by means of à canal forty leagues in length 
and three hundred feet broad, with the Nile; 
for whoſe waters, when that river overflows its 
banks, it is intended as a reſervoir, | During the 
ſix months when the Nile is low, the ſluices of 
this lake, which is then thirty feet higher than 
the river, are occaſionally opened, and thus, at 
pleaſure, cauſe a ſecond inundation, which may 
be regulated according to circumſtances. Thus 
part of its water entering the Nile, facilitates the 
navigation of that river, while the remainder. 1s 
divided into ſtreamlets, and fertilizes even the 
ſandy hills. To prevent this vaſt lake from 
burſting its barriers, a canal is cut acroſs the 
mountain, by which the ſuperabundance of the 
water is let off into Lybia. The lake is three 
hundred feet deep in ſome parts, and two pyra- 
mids are built on an iſland near the middle, 
which extend three hundred feet below the ſur- 
face of the water, and an equal height above it. 

| Each 
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Each of theſe edifices bears a coloſſal ſtatue 
ſeated on a throne. This work, which is un- 
doubtedly the moſt ufeful as well as the moſt 
extenſive that has ever been executed by man, 
prevents a ſcarcity of water when the ſwell of 
the Nile is inſufficient to ſupply and fertilize the 
country, by retaining and preſerving the water, 
which would otherwaſc have been loſt in the 
ſca. F | 
I now aſked Thales to give me ſome account 
of the vocal ſtatue of Memnon. „ Ah!” re- 
plied he, ſmiling, I reſolved to go to Thebes, 
on purpoſe to pay my reſpects to it. Memnon 
was a king of Ethiopia, and fon of Tithonus and 
Aurora. He is repreſented, by a coloſſal ſtatue, 
as a young man in the flower of life, ſitting with 
his face to the eaſtward, At ſun- riſe he expreſſes 
his joy at ſeeing his mother, by ſaluting her with 
a melodious ſound, like that which is heard at 
the breaking of the ſtring of a harp; and at ſun- 
ſet he utters a mournful, plaintive note for the 
-abſence of that luminary. And do you really 
believe,” ſaid I, this ſtrange ſtory ? “ Cer- 
tainly I do,” replied he, “ becauſe I have heard 
the ſounds myſelf: for whatever ſceptics may 
ſay, I cannot help placing ſome reliance on the 
teſtimony of my ſenſcs. I ſuſpect, however, a 
prieſt may be Goncralen beneath the pedeſtal, 
and 


9 
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and ſtrike the block of which it is formed ; for 
I think the artifice 1s betrayed by the ſound pro- 
ceeding not from the head, but from the baſe, 
or throne, on which the ſtatue is ſeated *. 

cc But tell me,” ſaid I, « ſomething of the cli- 
mate of Egypt: is it true that it is finer than that 
bf Greece?“ -“ Yes,” replied he; © to me it 
appears the fineſt in the world. The Egyptians 
enjoy the moſt robuſt conſtitution, and are in- 
debted, ſot their uninterrupted flow of health, to 
the ſalubrity of the air and the equal tempera- 
tue of their climate. The heats, however, of 
the Thebais exceed thoſe of countries much 


nearer the equator , which muſt be attributed 


to the arid plains of ſand with which Upper 
Egypt is ſurrounded, and the reverberation of 


the ſun's rays from the i moun- 


| 


' tains, b | 


- © In Lower Egypt, the vicinity of the ſea, 
the vaſt extent of the lakes, and the great quan- 
tity of water, aſſuage the ſummer heats, and 
maintain a charming temperature; added to 
which, the eteſian, or northerly wind, which 
5 ee himſelf unable to determine whether che 


ſound proceeded from the, baſe of the nn. or the people 
who ſurrounded it. T. N. 


When the ſouth wind prevails, the thermometer of 


Reaumur ſometimes riſes to 389: it is very frequently 
at 369. 


VOL, 1. U : blows 
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bows in the hotteſt part of the year, cools and 
purifies the air. In that delicious climate the 
ſky is always ſerene and cloudleſs, and the rains, 
which are extremely rare, generally fall only for 
a few days in December, January, and Febru- 
. ary. At this ſeaſon thick and very wet fogs 
| re frequent; and throughout the year ſo 
abundant a dew falls whenever the ſky is clear, 
that it might eaſily be miſtaken for a light rain. 
The principal evil that infects that fine 
- country is the ſouth wind, which blows, at in- 
tervals, from February till the end of May, fill- 
ing the ait with a very fine duſt, very hurtful to 
the lungs, and bringing with it exhalations that 
corrupt meat and, animal ſubſtances in a few 
= hours. In the month of May, while I was at 
| Memphis, that wind ſuddenly aroſe, and clouded 
the heavens with a torrent of burning ſand. as 
Vith a thick cloud. The ſun appeared of the 
1 colour. of blogd, and the duſt penetrated into 
the houſes, and burnt our faces and our eyes, till, 
ls | after continuing faur hours, the tempeſt paſſed: 
| | away, and the ſky was. again. ſerene. A great 
i number of unfortunate people were ſuffocated 
If niit the deſert, and a man, who was very fat, 
=: died in that city, in conſequence of the heat. 
ö Similar phenomena have ſometimes buried 


| whole- armies in a whirlwind or mountairy of 
1 | ſand. 


— 


! 

| 

| 
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fand. This dreadful evil, which is called the 
Giant Typhon, once continued three days and 
three nights, It would have ſwallowed up all 
Egypt had it contiuued much longer to rage 
with equal violence.” 

I next enquired concerning the Nile, and the 
cauſes of its. periodically overflowing its banks. 
« The ſources of that river,” ſaid he, * which 

have long been unknown, are till concealed 

from the common people through policy; for 
though the ſacerdotal college of Thebes have 
expended imtnenſe ſums in diſcovering them, 
they keep the people in profound ignorance of 
the truths they have eſtabliſhed, becauſe they 
believe this myſtery contributes to render them 

pious and ſubmiſſive, The ſources of the Nile 
are in Abyſſinia in Upper. Ethiopia, eleven de- 
grees north of the equator, on a hill, at the top 
of which is a ſmall plain covered with trees, on 
which are three orifices reſembling wells, ſitu- 
ated at the diſtance of ten feet from each other. 

Here the river ariſes near the baſe of a high 
mountainꝰ, whoſe aſpect is to the northward ; and 

" after 

The mountain of Geeſh, which Mr, Brace conjectures to 

be part of the Montes Lunæ of the ancients, (becauſe the 

three ridges he met with nearly form three concentric 
ſegments,) though the ancients placed both the ſource of the 


Nile, and the mountains from which it ariſes, in 16® 
V2 'of 


{2 
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after running a conſiderable diſtance, forms a lake 


of above e leagues in circumference; and then 


with 


1 — 


of ſouth latitude — a difference equal to about 420 leagues, 
Mr. Bruce determined the latitude of his obſervatory near the 
principal fountain to be 10® 59! 10“ north, and the longitude 
36? 55 zo!“ eaſt of the meridian of Greenwich. By the baro- 
meter, which ſtood ſeveral days at 22 inches, he concluded it 
to be two miles above the level of the ſea ; the thermometer 
of Fahrenheit being, on the 6th of November, at a quarter 
paſt five A. M. at 44*, at noon at 96*, and at ſun-ſet at 46®. 

In the middle of the marſh, near the bottom of the moun- 
tain of Geeſh, is a billock or altar of turf, of a circular form, 


riſing about three feet from the ſurface of the marſh itſelf, 
though apparently founded much deeper in it. Its diameter is 


ſomething ſhort of twelve feet. It is ſurrounded by a ſhallow 
trench, which colle&s the water, and voids it eaſtward, and it 
is firmly built with ſods brought from the ſides, and con- 
ſtantly kept in repair. This is the altar upon which all their 
religious ceremonies are performed; for the natives pray to 
the Nile as if it werea god. In the middle of this altar is a 
hole, obviouſly made or enlarged by the hand of man : it is 
kept clear of graſs or other aquatic plants, and the water in 
it is perfectly pure and limpid, but has no ebullition or motion 
of any kind diſcernible upon its ſurface, The mouth or 
opening of the ſource is ſome parts of an inch leſs than three 
feet in diameter, and the water ſtood, at that time, (5th 
November,) about two inches from the lip or brim : nor did 
it either increaſe or diminiſh during Mr. Bruce's ſtay at 
Geeſh, though plentiſul uſe was made of it, This ſpring is 
about ſix feet ſix inches deep. 

« At the diſtance of ten feet from the firſt of theſe ſprings, 


a little to the weſt of ſouth, is the ſecond fountain, about 


eleven inches in diameter: but this is eight feet three inches 
deep; 
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with many turnings and windings, enters Egypt, 
which it traverſes almoſt in a direct line from 
ſouth to north. The philoſophers of Memphis 
have long diſputed concerning the cauſes of the 
periodical inundation of that river, which the 
common people attribute to their god Serapis, 
while men of cultivated underſtandings know 
that in the months of March, April, May, and 
June, the north winds accumulate the clouds on 
the ſummits of thoſe very high mountains, 
which are ſituated beyond the equator, where 
they are converted. into rain, and fall in very 
heavy torrents. The union of a vaſt number of 


— 
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deep; and about twenty feet diſtant from the firſt is the 
third ſource, whoſe mouth' is ſomewhat more than two feet 
acroſs, and five feet eight inches deep. Both theſe laſt foun- 
tains ſtand in the middle of ſmall altars, made, like the 
former, of firm ſod, but neither of them above three feet 
diameter, and having a foot leſs elevation than the firſt. The 
altar in this third ſource ſeems almoſt diſſolved by the water, 
which in both ſtood nearly up to the brim. At the foot of 
each altar appeared a clear and briſk-running rill, Theſe 
uniting, joined the water in the trench of the firſt altar, and 
then proceeded directly out, pointing eaſtward, in a quantity 
that would have filled a pipe of about two inches diameter. 
The water from theſe fountains is very light and good, and 
perfectly taſteleſs: and it was at this time intenſely cold, 
though expoſed to the mid-day ſun without ſhelter. - 
The text is corrected in conformity to Mr, Bruce's ac- 
count, T. N. ö 
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theſe ſtreams forms the Nile, and cauſes its in- 
undation. During the three firſt months the 
{ky is ſerene and clear in the day-time, but it 

rains from ſun-ſet to ſun-riſe, which is followed 
by thunder and lightening. In the beginning of 
June the Nile begins to ſwell : but its riſe is 
not very perceptible till the ſummer ſolſtice, 
| when the waters become thick and reddiſh, and 

: mautt be purified before they can be drunk. The 
river continues to increaſe till the end of Auguſt, 
and often till September. If it riſes much leſs 
than ſixteen cubits, the country is threatened 
with a famine; and if it much exceeds that height, 
the moſt dangerous conſequences enſue : houſes 

are overturned, cattle drowned, and a pro- . 
digious number of inſects produced from the 
mud left by the river, ſo as to deſtroy moſt of the 
fruits of the earth. Before Memphis is a co- 
lumn, where the different heights are marked, 
and thence they are publiſhed abroad over the 
whole country. When it reaches the fifteenth 
or ſixteenth cubit, an univerſal joy ſpreads over 
Egypt, and public rejoicings and feaſts expreſs 
the general expectation of future abundance, 
It is imagined that the water of the Nile is im- 
pregnated with a particular kind of ſalt, which 
poſſeſſes a ſtimulating power both with regard 
to'men and animals ; and I have been aſſured, 
that 
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that in Egypt there are women who bring forth 
four, and even ſeven children at a birth, 
Though this be more than doubtful, it is cer- 
tain that the Egyptian women make uſe of cer- 
tain compoſitions as antidotes to ſterility; one of 
the moſt powerful of which is an infuſion of 
cloves with the gall of crocodiles; the whole of 
which animal is ſuppoſed to poſſeſs aphrodiſi- 
acal virtues, though in an inferior degree to 
the gall and the eyes, 

« The country is interſected with canals, 
which convey the waters of the Nile to a con- 
fiderable diſtance from the river, rendering the 
adjacent lands the moſt fertile in the whole 
world: for in lieu of drenching the ſoil, and 
rendering it marſhy and unproductive, like 
other rivers when they overflow their banks and 
inundate the country, the Nile depoſits a mud 
and ſlime which operates as a fertilizing ma- 
nure. As ſoon as the water has left the fields, 
the farmers lightly turn up the earth, with which 
they mix a little ſand, and thus ſow their corn 
without any conſiderable labour or expence. 

« In Egypt the ſced-time is in the months of 
October and November, according to the pe- 
riod when the water runs off from the land. 
Two months after, the whole face of the 
country is covered with corn and every kind of 

U- 4 vegetables, 
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vegetables, and in the months of March and 
April the harveſt is got in. No country can 
- preſent a more enchanting ſcene than Egypt, at 
theſe two ſeaſons of the year; nor did its conti- 
nuance cauſe the leaſt diminution of the plea- 
ſure I experienced. To contemplate this 
tranſporting proſpect without interruption, I aſ- 
cended a pyramid or a mountain in the months 
of July and Auguſt, whence the country had 

the appearance of an ocean covered with innu- 
merable towns and villages, connected by 
cauſeways leading from place to place, and the 
whole interſperſed with groves and orchards of 
fruit trees, of which the tufted tops were alone 
perceptible. This proſpect, which is bounded 
on each ſide by mountains and foreſts, termi- 
nates in a diſtance, whoſe rich luxuriance faſci- 
nates the eye and warms the heart, In the win- 
ter, about the months of January and February, 
the country ſeems one vaſt meadow, ſpangled 
with flowers, and enlivened with flocks of ſheep 
| herds of grazing cattle, and innumerable la- 
bourers and gardeners cultivating the earth. 
The air, which is then perfumed with the moſt 
fragrant flowers, and the bloſſoms of orange and 
lemon-trees, is ſo pure and balmy, that it is im- 
poſſible to breathe a more alubrious or a more 


invigorating element.“ 
The 


4 
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The dawn of day now appearing, put an end, 
not only to the games and dances of the feſti- 
val, but to the narrative of Thales, who took 
leave of us, while I went in ſearch of Phaon; 
and we retired extremely pleaſed with ſo agree- 
able a day. 

Never did I witneſs a gayer, a more ani- 
mated, or a happier ſcene, The river was 
covered with boats, and every one ſeemed to 
be inſpired with joy and pleaſure, and en- 
livened with muſic and dancing. They divided 
into feſtive parties beneath the moſt enchant- 
ing bowers and on the greenſward of the ſmiling 
meadows, or formed vocal and inſtrumental con- 
certs, in which the feathered choriſters of the 
woods united. All theſe happy groups, theſe 
pictures of ruſtic enjoyment, enchanted my 
| imagination, and filled me with emotions of 
ſympathetic delight; while Phaon ſpoke of the 
pleaſures of the day with the moſt animated 
tranſports, 

The next morning he went to Gonnus, I 
paid little attention to the motives of this expe- 
dition; for ſuſpicion does not eaſily find its way 
into noble minds. He paſſed the following day 
with me, but ſeemed thoughtful and abſent, TI 
feared he was indiſpoſed, and told him fo : but 
he ſaid he was perfectly well, and I was ſatis- 

fed, 
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fied. My confidence gave him courage, and he 
returned to Gonnus. By degrees his abſences 
mecreaſed in frequency and length, and cauſed 
me much anxiety and ſolicitude. Though I 
concealed my ſuſpicions, 1 kept a watchful eye 
on his proceedings, and clearly perceived his 
indifference, his uneaſineſs, and his impatience 
in my company, while he aſſigned falſe pretexts 
for leaving me ; till at length he completely con- 
vinced me of his perfidy. The poiſon of 
jealouſy now raged” throughout my frame ; and 
by concealing its force, 1t broke out, at length, 
with the greater energy. When I reproached 
him with his conſtant journies) to Gonnus, he 
aſſigned, as an excuſe, the illneſs of his friend 
Meliflus, deſcribed his dangerous ſtate of health, 
and lamented his approaching death when only 
in the flower of life. Of what credulity are not 
lovers capable ! or rather, how deſirous are they 
to be deceived! Alas! the ſimplicity of my 
heart made me believe this fiction, and I cven 
deſired him to continue his attention to the inva= 
lid, aſſuring him the duties of friendſhip were 
equally ſacred with thoſe of love. 

One night, at his return home, obſerving him 
to appear uneaſy, and full of anxious ſolicitude, 
I aſked him the cauſe of his dejection: he re- 
plied, that his friend viſibly declined, and was 
ſo 
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ſo ill, that he intended to go to him very eariyx 
in the morning, but that he would return to din- 
ner. Alas! I approved his aſſiduity, and he ſet 
off at day-break. I know not what god or 
what dæmon inſpired the thought of meeting 
him on the road. The day was cool and in- 
viting, for the heat of the ſun was aſſuaged by 
clouds; and I was walking with a Homer in my 
hand, when Thales accoſted me. But what 
was my ſurpriſe when I beheld Meliſſus by his 
ſide, in perfect health! The head of Meduſa 
could not have produced ſo ſudden an effect. I 
became alternately fluſhed with rage and pale 
with horror. Thales, perceiving my embar- 
raſſment, imagined his company painful to me, 
and would have taken his leave : but I immedi- 
ately recovered myſelf, and aſſured him, that 
in lieu of giving me pain, he would do me the 
greateſt pleaſure by coming to dine with me, 
together with his friend Meliſſus. They accept- 
ed my invitation, and we returned together. | 

Towards the hour of dinner I went to meet 
Phaon, and preſently ſaw him running, out of 
breath, and covered with ſweat ; for the traitor 
had ſtaid in town as long as poſſible, and was en- 
deavouring to recover the time he had loft, I 
inquired immediately concerning the health of 
Meliſſus: „He is extremely ill, faid he; but 
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the phyſicians ſtill give us ſome hopes.“ 


ce Yes,” replied I, «© I flatter myſelf he will not 
die; and that your ſolicitudes will at laſt have an 


end.“ I added, with an air of indifference, 


that we ſhould have two gueſts to dine with us. 


* 
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CHAP. XXV. 
Surpriſe of Phaon at ſeeing Meliſſus.—A remarł- 
able inftance of courage exhibited on the Nile. — 
Some account of the Phanix,—Maxims of 
Thales.—Remarks on the invention f glas. 
Sappho learns the name of her rival,=-Conver= 
ſation of the two lovers. Concluſion of the 
narrative. Fg 


| * be ſurpriſe and aſtoniſhment of Phaon, on 

ſeeing Meliſſus, can ſcarcely be deſcribed. 
It was the ſtupefaction of the huſbandman who, 
juſt recovering from the ſudden effects of thun- 
der, beholds his herd of oxen lying dead upon the 
- earth, and all his future hopes blaſted in the bud. 
I enjoyed his vexation with malignant pleaſure 
and exultation; for he was deprived of the 
power of ſpeech, and ſeemed rooted to the 
earth, while I, with perfect indifference and un- 
concern, ſupported and animated the converſa- 
ION, 

At table Thales entertained us with an account 
of a wonderful inſtance. of courage which con- 
ſtantly takes place at one of the numerous 
cataracts of the Nile, two of which are much 

| higher 
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higher than the reſt. At the principal fall,” 
faid Thales, © the river is confined between two 
mountains, where it ſuddenly becomes extremely 
furious,and ruſhes over the rocks down a perpen- 
dicular height of two hundred feet with ſuch a 
dreadful noiſe, that it ſpreads terror and diſmay 
to a diſtance of ſixty ſtadia around. Upon this 
part of the river the inhabitants exhibit feats 
which rather excite pain by the extreme danger 
they incur, than amuſement by the ſkill they diſ- 
play in avoiding it. Two men navigate a ſmall 
boat, which the one manceuvres while the other 
is employed in baling out the water. In this 
manner they brave the rough and | powerful 
waves of the Nile, till at length they abandon 
themſelves to the merey of the river, which pre- 
cipitates them, with inſtantaneous rapidity, into 
the gulf below. The affrighted ſpectator at 
firſt believes them ſwallowed up and loſt, but 
ſoon they re- appear upon the glaſly ſurface of 
the river, a few yards below the cataract, and 
purſue their navigation with gaiety and un- 
concern.“ 

During this recital I could not help, from 
time to time, taking a glance at the perfidious 
Phaon, whoſe eyes ſometimes. met mine; 
though, conſcious of his unworthineſs, they 

were immediately directed to the earth, | 
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We now enquired concerning the nature of 
the phoenix, ſa celebrated throughout Grecee, 
though its true hiſtory be ſo little known. I 
aſked: Thales whether he had ever ſeen it, and 
what was his opinion on the ſubject. That 
bird,” he gravely replied, poſſeſſes the moſt 
ſingular properties, and is the only one of its 
kind. Its native country is Arabia, and it lives 
five or ſix hundred years. It is about the fize of 
an eagle, and adorned with the moſt brilliant 
plumage; that on its neck being of the colour 
of gold, and the reſt purple, except the tail, 
which is white with a mixture of ſcarlet; and 
its eyes rival the ſtars in brightneſs, When it 
grows old, it perceives the approach of death, 
and conſtructs a neſt of wood and aromatic 
gums, in which it ſhuts itſelf up and dies. 
From its bones and marrow a worm is engen 
dered, which afterwards turns to a phoenix, whoſe 
firſt care is to perform the funereal obſequies 
of his father. For this purpoſe he forms as much 
myrrh as he can carry into the ſhape of an egg, and 
having tried its weight, excavates the egg, and 
depoſits the body of his father within it, and then 
carefully cloſes it up with myrrh. and other aro- 
matic ſubſtances. This precious load he takes 
upon his back, and carries it to Heliopolis, 
where he lays it before the ſacred doors of the 
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temple of the ſun.?—< Your deſcription,” ſaid I, 


te is quite magnificent! But are you certain of the 
exiſtence of this wonderful bird? Have you ſeen 


it? ee No,” replied he; © for it only appears in 


Egypt once in five hundred years, immediately 


after the death of his father.” —=< But do you 


really believe theſe accounts?“ ſaid I. — As 


ſceptics,” replied he, © believe the exiſtence of 
bodies.“ I underſtand you,” faid I: © it is 
a phantom of the imagination, a fabulous being, 
a mere tale for the amuſement of me common 
people and of children.“ 2 | 
Thales now began to diſcourſe on worn! ſub- 


jects, and particularly on philoſophy: but one 


of his maxims was ſo odious, that 1 oppoſed it 
with all my force. He ſaid, We ought to 


ive with our friends as if they would one day 


become our enemies. His other apophthegms 
were more worthy of him: as, for inſtance, 
« The moſt difficult object to be accompliſhed 
is to know ourſelves; the eaſieſt, to give ad- 
vice to others; and the moſt agreeable, the at- 
tainment of our wiſhes.” He added, that to 
live happily, we ought to abſtain from whatever 
appears reprehenſible in others; that the hap- 
pineſs of the body conſiſts in health, and that of 
the mind in knowledge,—When 1 aſked him 
why he had never married, © Solon,” faid he, 
5 « aſked 
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« aſked me the ſame queſtion, when he viſited 
me at Miletus. At that time I made him no 
anſwer. But a few days after I appointed a man 
to call on me, who ſaid he was lately arrived from 
Athens; when Solon aſking him for news, the 
ſtranger, who had his cue, ſaid there was no- 
thing new, except the death of a young man, 
whoſe obſequies were attended by every perſon 
of conſequence in Athens, becauſe he was the 
ſon of -a moſt worthy citizen then abſent from 
home. Ah! cried Solon, © what an unfortu- 
nate father! Pray what was the name of the 
youth ?—< I have often heard it, faid the 
ſtranger, but have now forgotten it. I only re- 
member that his father was very much eſteemed 
for his extraordinary wiſdom and virtue.” So- 
lon's uneaſineſs was now ſtill further increaſed, 
and he could not forbear aſking, in a trembling 
voice, whether his name was not Solon. The 
very ſame,” anſwered the ſtranger ; upon which 
this unhappy father began to rend his clothes 
and ſtrike his breaſt, and gave himſelf up to the 
bittereſt grief and deſpair. Upon this,”  conti- 
nued Thales, I took him by the hand, and ſaid 
to him, laughing, Be of good cheer, for this is 
only a fiction, to convince you I was right in not 
marrying.“ -I approved not, however, of this 
philoſophy of Thales; for true wiſdom does not 
vol. I. 1— 2 X deprive 
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deprive us of the good things of life merely 
becauſe we may one day loſe them, but 
rather teaches us to ſupport their loſs with for- 
titude. 

In the meanwhile Phaon, confounded * | 
ſcarcely able to recover from his ſurpriſe, en- 
deavoured to conceal his agitation by joining 
now and then in the converſation, and took the 
opportunity, afforded by Thales“ admiring the 
beauty of a glaſs cup, to aſk him how that ſub- 
ſtance had firſt been invented. It is a diſ- 
cavery,” replied Thales, for which we are en- 
tirely indebted to chance. Some dealers in 
nitre, who were paſſing through Phœnicia, hav- 
ing halted on the banks of the river Belus to 
cook their proviſions, ſet their boiler upon ſome 
pieces of nitre, in lieu of ſtones, The nitre 
having melted, and united with the ſand, caught 
fire, and thus formed a clear and tranſparent 
fluid, which became hard when cold, though it 
. ſtill retained the ſame tranſlucent property *.” 
Unfortunately for Phaon the converſation 
no turned on a violent epidemic catarrh which 

prevailed in the neighbouring town, and I aſked 
Meliſſus whether he had had that diſorder : 
« No,” replied he; © nor have I ever ſuffered 


©# Though glaſs was Uiſcovered at that period, it was not 
r till the fourth * of the vulgar æra. 
4 day's 
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a day's illneſs—an exemption which 1 derive 
from my habit of dreſſing lightly, and, like the 
Spartans, braving the intemperance of the 
weather and the changes of the ſeaſons *.” — 
Phaon, towards whom I now caſt my eyes, 
ſeemed petrified with this declaration, and over- 
whelmed with ſhame and humiliation. How 
truly contemptible is deceit and impoſture when 
the arti fioe is diſcovered! Phaon was ſo con- 
founded and overpowered, that I took pity.on 
his feelings, and changed the converſation to the 
feſtival of Tempe. Meliſſus launched out into 
praiſes of the beauties who had graced it with 
their preſence, and aſked. Phaon whether, he 
preferred Philonome or Theagenia. He an- 
ſwered, that were he, like Paris, to decide be- 
tween them, he ſhould have the greateſt diffi- 
culty to whom he ſhould give the golden apple : 
but that Philonome had certainly the largeſt 
features, © Yet Theagenia,” rejoined Meliſſus, 
tc js better made, and her ſhape is lighter and 
more pliant. “ Agreed,” ſaid Phaon: © but 
Philonome has a more attractive air, and a gaiety 
of manners that will ever procure her more nu- 
merous admirers.” —*< But,” ſaid Meliſſus, the 
other has, in my opinion, a more delicate ex- 


* The Spartans were not permitted to take ſhelter when 
ſurpriſed by the rain, 
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preſſiveneſs of countenance, more ſenſibility of 
heart, and more gracefulneſs of manners. 
« That may be,” replied Phaon; © yet Philo- 
nome ſtrikes more at firſt ſight. She is the very 
image of pleaſure, and inflames the ſoul with ir- 
reſiſtible deſire.. But Theagenia,” replied 
Meliſſus, © awakens the tendereſt ſentiments, 
and ſpeaks directly to the heart. She proceeds, 
perhaps, with a ſlower ſtep, but her conqueſts 
are not, therefore, the leſs certain.” —< Philo. 
nome,” ſaid Phaon, has very fine animated 
eyes, and full of fire and intelligence.“ Yet 
thoſe of Theagenia,” replied Meliſſus, “are 
blue, and have more ſoftneſs and delicacy.“ — 
I was tired of this long diſpute, and therefore 
broke it off; for I had already diſcovered which 
of theſe beauties was my rival. I plainly per- 
ceived it was Theagenia, by the reluctance of 
Phaon to beſtow the praiſes. due to her charms, 
and the readineſs with which he laviſhed them 
on Philonome. In ſhort, every thing confirmed 
me in the idea that he loved Theagenia ; nor 
was I miſtaken in my opinion. I was almoſt 
overpowered by the long-continued reſtraint I 
had endured throughout this tedious meal, which 
was at laſt concluded, and my gueſts took their 
leave. | 
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I was now alone with Phaon, who, however, 
dared not to meet my eyes. His head inclined 
downwards and touched his breaſt, and we conti- 
nued a long time in perfect filence. At length I 
aſked him by what miracle the god-of Epidau- 
rus had fo ſuddenly reſtored the health of his 
dying friend, He was till filent, and his eyes 
ſeemed rooted to the ground : I therefore rook 
compaſſion on his confuſion ; and changing my 
tone of irony, upbraided him with his mean- 
neſs, his falſehood, his ingratitude, and his 
paſſion for Theagenia. « Theagenia !” cried he 
with amazement.—“ Yes,” ſaid I: * deny it if 
you dare! Ungrateful Phaon!“ continued I; 
ce js this the return you make for the too great 
love and tenderneſs I have laviſhed on you? Is 
this all that Sappho—ſhe whom you have ſo 
often called your immortal Sappho—has merited 
at your hands? What contemptible artifices 
you have employed! How degraded muſt you 
appear, even in your own eyes! Was it fo glo- 
rious a triumph, to deceive a woman who con- 
fided too implicitly in your honour, and whoſe 
ſoul was too noble to admit diſtruſt and jealouſy 
to her boſom ! Go on and purſue your treachery 
and your cunning, and declare the error and 
injuſtice to be mine. Speak ! juſtify yourſelf; 
perhaps you may ſtill ſucceed in deceiving me 
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once more! Phaon, confounded and aſhamed, 


and with a countenance of deeper hue than the 
Tyrian dye, at length broke filence, and con- 
ſeſſed his infidelity, which he excuſed as the im- 
pulſe of the moment, humbly ſolicited his par- 


don, and promiſed never more to ſee Theagenia, 


« Swear it,” ſaid I.—< I do,” replied he, * by 
Venus and Apollo; and if I violate my oath, 


may that god pierce me with his arrows, as he 


did the ferpent Python!” Thus faying, he 
threw himſelf at my feet, and ſwore he would 
ever be faithful to my love. While he was ſaying 


this, his eyes ſpoke the language of love, his 
voice languiſhed with all the tenderneſs of ſenſi- 


bility, and I was irreſiſtibly compelled to indulge 
in the luxury of granting him my forgiveneſs, 


and pronouncing his pardon. We paſfled 


the remainder of the day in the ſweet and 
ſoothing enjoyments of renewed affection, 
nor ſeparated till the ſtar of Venus had run her 


evening courſe, and hid her ſplendid light be- 


neath the horizon. © Do you fee,” faid I, 
te that planet, over which the Paphian goddeſs 
preſides, and which you have called upon to 
witneſs your promiſes and your oaths ? If you vi- 
olate them, to her vengeance will I confign you.“ 
At theſe words his countenance was illumined 
with a ſmile of the utmoſt tenderneſs ; and preſſing 
me to his boſom, he again renewed the moſt 

| ſolemn 
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ſolemn oaths that he would love me till his lateſt 
breath. To theſe aſſurances I anſwered with 
tears and careſſes, and left him full of happineſs 
and joy. 

1 had experienced too rapid a ſucceſſion of 
emotions of vexation, of anger, of jealouſy, and 
of love, to be able to ſleep; I therefore took a 
walk among the fields, while the full moon fil- 
vered over the ſurface of the waters, and ſpread 
a ſoft and voluptuous light over the rural ſcene. 
The ſpangled car of Night advanced with ſilent 
and unperceived rapidity amidſt the univerſal 
filence and repoſe of Nature, and my boſom, re- 
lie ved from the oppreſſive weight of anxiety and 
pain, it had fo lately experienced, again thrilled 
with the ſoft and exquiſite delights of hope. 
Alas! while love and pleaſure thus ſeemed to 
hover around me, new crimes were brooding to 
deſtroy my happineſs, and baniſh peace for ever 
from my breaſt. In the intoxication of joy I 
had compoſed a hymn to Venus, and did not re- 
turn home till I beheld the eaſt illumined with the 
firſt rays of Aurora, which I faluted in the lan- 
guage of Heſiod, and then conſigned myſelf to 
the arms of beneficent and peaceful ſleep. 

The ſun had run a third part of his daily courſe 
ere I awoke, when 1 immediately inquired for 
Phaon, and was informed by my ſlave that he had 

| _ * 4 gone 
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gone out very early in the morning. I waited 
his return with no ſmall degree of anxiety, till 


the meridian ſun had almoſt ſcorched up the 
thirſty earth: ſtill no tidings of Phaon arrived; 


and at length my impatient ſolicitude forced me 


to go in ſearch of him. No one anſwered when 
I called upon his name, and echo alone dared to 
repeat the ſound. This ſolitude, theſe ſilent 


deſerts, excited my alarms; and, wild with fear, 


and panting with the heat of the day, I hurried 
from field to field, aſcended the hills, climbed 


the rocks, and viſited thoſe ſecret receſſes where 


love had ſo often tranſported us with delight, 
but now, alas! ſilent and mournful as the 
grave. At length exhauſted with heat and fa- 


tigue, and palpitat ing with grief and terror, I 


returned; alas! ſtill hoping to meet my faithleſs 
jover; when a letter from Phaon was brought to 
me. My hand trembled with fear, and my heart 


ſhuddered with horror as I opened the fatal 
writing.  Perfidious traitor | He accuſed the 


gods of his inconſtancy : as if the gods could be 
the authors of the blackeſt of crimes. Pale and 


' ſpeechleſs, 1 could ſcarcely ſupport my frame, 


and almoſt ceaſed to breathe. My attendants 


were in the utmoſt alarm, till at length my 
ſtrength partly returned, though I was ſtill un- 


able to ſhed a ſingle tear. In the meanwhile the 
4 light 
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light of day was departing, and I ran out among 
the woods, wandering till I loſt myſelf in the in- 
tricacies of the labyrinth; while the nocturnal 
planet, riſing with an angry and blood-ſtained 
hue, illumined the utmoſt bounds of the earth. 
« Ariſe, Hecate !”* cried I, *“ dread power of 
the ſhades below! and revenge my wrongs :— 

but no: hide thy intruſive light, and conceal thy- 
ſelf beneath the moſt impenetrable veil! Alas! 
every thing in heaven and on earth abandons, 
deceives, and betrays me! Alas! how calmly 
does the goddeſs roll forth her nocturnal chariot 
among the brilliant ſtars that purſue her courſe ! 
What an awful ſilence pervades the whole ſcenery 
of Nature, who ſeems totally inſenſible to my an- 
guiſh !'' On my arm was a bracelet formed of 
the hair of my betrayer. I no ſooner caſt my 
eyes upon it, by accident, than I tore it with my 
teeth, trampled it beneath my feet, and rent it 
in pieces. In this extreme agitation, and in the 
torments of Tartarus, did this moſt dreadful of 
nights fly from the approach of day, till at early 
dawn I departed for Gonnus, determined once 
more to behold the traitor, and overwhelm him 
with my indignation, my reproaches, and my 
contempt ; perhaps, ah! dreadful thought! to 
deſtroy him in the arms of my rival. I arrived 
at the houſe of Theagenia when it was too late, 
for 
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for they were already departed. © Whither,” 
cried I, © are they gone? Iwill follow them, 
even to the deepeſt abyſs of Tænarus.“ I could, 
however, learn no tidings of the road they had 
taken; and being ſeized with a violent fever, I 
ſoon became delirious, and continually talked, 
in the paroxyſms of my diſorder, of vengeance, 
of treachery, and of poniards. Alas! they 
endeavoured to calm and pacify my mind by 
conſtantly pronouncing the name of Phaon, and 
thus immediately reſtored ſerenity to my coun- 
tenance. When my reaſon returned, I learnt 
that I was at the houſe of Zeno the ſophiſt, 
whoſe generous compaſſion had induced him to 
remove me to his hoſpitable roof, He informed 
me that Phaon was ſhameleſsly united in mar- 
riage with Theagenia, and that I muſt ſummon 
all my philoſophy and fortitude to baniſh that 
ungrateful youth from my thoughts. This in- 
formation threw me once more into a violent pa- 
roxy ſm of gloomy rage. I called upon the gods 
to revenge my wrongs, and conjured Nemeſis 
and the Furies to hearken to my invocation. 
Zeno, following the admonitions of Pythagoras 
and Empedocles, employed the aid of fweet 
muſic and faſcinating modulations to ſoothe and 
ſubdue my deſpair. He aſſembled a number of 
Kilful performers on various inſtruments, and 


very 
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very attentively obſerved what kind of airs had 
moſt effect upon my ſenſibility; and theſe he 
cauſed to be frequently repeated, till either the 
charming effect of the harmony and melody * of 

* Clinias, the Pythagorean philoſopher, being very ſub · 
je to ſudden guſts of paſſion, uſed to take up his lyre as 
ſoon as he perceived his mind to be thus ruffled, and playing 
ſome favourite air, would preſently cry out, with ſatisfation, 
F Ah! how ſoothing is this muſic !“ till at length he reco- 
vered his accuſtomed tranquillity and peace, 

We read alſo of a ſtriking inſtance of the power of 'muſic 
over the mind, which occurred when the evil ſpirit tormented 
Saul, and David drove it away by playing on the harp. 

The effects of muſic in curing ſome diſorders, and partic. 
larly the bite of the tarantula, are well known, though not, 
perhaps, univerſally believed. The tarantula is a large 
ſpider, ſo denominated from the city of Tarentum in Apulia, 
near which it is chiefly found, though it is alſo ſeen in many 
other parts of Italy and other countries. It is ſaid, none are 
dangerous but thoſe of Apulia ; and there, only thoſe" of the 
plains, and at particular ſeaſons when the heat is extreme, 
or poſſibly in coupling time. The bite occaſions a pain, 
which is at firſt ſimilar to the ſting of a bee or the bite of an 
ant. In a few hours the patient feels a numbneſs, and the 
part affected becomes marked with a ſmall livid circle, which 
ſoon after riſes into a very painful tumor. A little after this 
he falls into a profound melancholy, breathes with, much dif. 
ficulty, his pulſe grows feeble, and his ſenſes fail. At length 
he loſes all ſenſe and motion, and unleſs relieved, the diſorder. 
ends in death. But theſe ſymptoms are ſomewhat different, 
according to the nature of the tarantula and the conſtitution of 
the patient. An averſion for black and blue colours, and, on 
the contrary, an affection for white, red, yellow, and green, 
are among the other unaccountable attendant ſymptoms of 
the diſeaſe, 

« Az 
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the compoſition, or the efforts of nature gradu- 
ally aſſuaged my phrenſy. I now fell into the 
Ea. Scat moſt 


| 'Y 8 — 


As ſoon as the patient has loſt his ſenſe and motion, a 
muſician tries ſeveral tunes on an inſtrument, and having at 
Jeng th hit on an air whoſe tones and modulations coincide wick 
the temper and diathefis of the patient, the latter begins to 
make a faint motion : his fingers firſt begin to move in mea- 
fored cadence, then his arms, his legs, and by degrees his 
whole body, till at length he riſes on his feet and begins to 
dance; his ſtrength and activity gradually increaſing. Some 
patients will continue this exerciſe during fix hours, without in- 
termiſſion. After this he is put to bed; and when he is thought 
ſufficiently recruited from this firſt dance, he is called up, by the 


lame tune, for the ſecond. This is continued for ſeveral days, 


fix or ſeven at leaſt, at which time the patient feels extremely 
fatigued, and unable to dance any longer, which is the fign 

of his being cured; for as long as the poiſon acts he would 
dance withoyt ceaſing, till he died from mere loſs of ſtrength. 
The patient now perceiving himſelf weary, begins to come 
to himſelf as if awaking out of a profound ſleep, without any 
remembrance of what had paſſed in bis paroxyfm—not even 


af his dancing.” Fr. Ia. 


«* Sometimes the patient is not quite cured, but a melan- 
choly gloom hangs about him. He ſhuns ſociety, ſeeks the 
water, and endeavours to drown himſelf; or the fit will return 
at the ſame time the next year, when he is driven to dancing 
again, Some have had regular returns during twenty or 
thirty years. Every taraztato has his peculiar tune; but in 


general they are all very briſk and fprightly.”” 


This account was given to the Royal Academy of Sciences 


at Paris by M. Geoffroy, at his return from Italy in 1702, 


from whom the French author ſeems to have extracted it. 


It was confirmed by _— from M. Gouye; and a ſimilar 


account 
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moſt gloomy dejection of mind, and called upon 
the juſtice of the gods to puniſh the cruel deſtroy- 
ers of my peace: but Zeno, who had a the 


* * a „ * — — — = * 


account was given by Baglivi, in a diſſertation on the taran- 
tula publiſhed in 1696. | 

This evidence is perhaps too heck to be overturned by 
mere con ecture or ſuſpicion, though treated by Dr. Cor- 
neſio, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, as an imaginary diſ- 
eaſe, or an ingenious impoſition. That writer ſtates, that 
the tarantati, or thoſe who really believe themſelves to be 
ſeized with the diſorder, are chiefly young wanton girls, {or 
rather ſalacious women, denne di ſale,) who, from other 
cauſes, falling into melancholy madneſs, perſuade themſelves, 
according to vulgar prejudice, that they have been bitten by 
a tarantula. A dance, ſomewhat fimilar to the. fandango, 
has been invented in conſequence of this diſorder and of its 
cure, whether real or fabulous; and profeſſed dancers are 
tired to perform it for the amuſement of travellers. This 
may have contributed to the idea of the diforder being ima- 
ginary, though perhaps it is rather a proof of the exiſtence 
of its archetype than of the contrary. It may even be a fat 
that the tarantula has, it proceſs of time, ceaſed to be ve- 
nomous, which it is only averred to have been in particular 

aces and ſeaſons of the year. The nature of animals 
changes in the ſucceſſion of ages, and each race ſeems to 
have its period of improvement, of perfection, of decay, and 
ef extinction. Thus it is on the records of this country 
that ſome centuries ago cats were uſually five feet long, from 
the extremity of the head to that of the tail, a penalty 
being inflited for killing the king's cat, conſiſting of a 
quantity of wheat, which, when heaped on a floor, would 
in the middle bury a cat ſuſpended at full length. T. N. 


philoſophy 
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philoſophy of Epicurus, told me that Reaſon was 
the only divinity whoſe aid I ought to implore x 
that the gods were immutable beings, who took 
no concern in the affairs of mankind, and flill lefs 
in their ephemeral amours. This ſyſtem, how- 
ever, which totally divides us from heaven, and 
breaks off all communication with ſuperior 
| beings, leaving our weakneſs deſtitute of ſupport 
or conſolation, was far from harmonizing with 
my afflicted heart. To me it appeared odious 
and diſguſting. *« Ah! no,” cried I: «leave 
me in the ſoothing belief that Jupiter, or ſome 
ſupreme divinity, will puniſh every crime and 
reward every virtue. For what can give hope 
and conſolation to the good, when overpowered 
by wicked men, if you rob them of the protecting 
providence of a deity, and the hopes of a future 
recompence for their ſufferings ? Ah! Zeno, be- 
lieve me religion is the chief bond of ſociety, 
and the only motive to virtue.” As ſoon as I 
had recovered a part of my ſtrength I departed 
from Gonnus; and forſaking the ſcenes of my 
viſionary and ſhort-lived happineſs, purſued the 
traitor; and having learned that he was gone to 
Sicily, I flew. thither with the moſt impatient 
rapidity. Ruſhing into his apartment, I found 
him alone, playing on the ivory lyre I had once 
preſented 


Fy 
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preſented him, and even finging the feolia I had 
taught him “. It is impoſſible! to deferibe his 
aſtoniſument at beholding me. His lyre fell from 
his hand, his blood ſeemed frozen in his veins; 
and his downcaſt eye gave him the appearance 
of a ſtatue: As for myſelf, I was ſo over- 
powered, and my heart fo violently agitated} 
that I continued for ſome time'ſpeechlefs, till at 
length fummoning all my reſolution and ſelf- 
command, I upbraided him, im a tone of mild- 
neſs and affection, with his ingratitude in thus 
deſerting me, and the pain and deſpair he had 
cauſed me: but he replied not to my reproaches, 
and turned away from my deſpair. Overcome 
by the violence of my emotions, I threw myſelf 
at his feet, ſupplicating him to reſtore me his 
affections, my lover, my huſband, and my 
peace: but he declared that a ſolemn and ſacred 
vow had united him with Theagenia for ever. 


* The ſcolia (ra cr were convivial ſongs performed 
at table in full chorus. This was the moſt ancient kind of 
poetry in Greece, and probably in every other country, 
That of the Athenians was much celebrated and admired for 
its ſweet ſimplicity, and their ſongs had been handed down 
from the earlieſt antiquity. Terpander is ſaid to have been 
its inventor; and among the moſt diſtinguiſhed poets of this 
claſs are ranked Alczus, Anacreon, Melitus the accuſer: of 
Socrates, Eriphanis, Clythagora, Praxila, and Sappho, 
There were moral, mythological, hiſtorical, INE 
and amorous ſcolia. : 2 


* Ah . 
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& Ah!” cried I, © what vow, what bond exiſts, 
more ſacred than that which bound you to me? 
Moſt ungrateful of men ! are you not united to 
me by the ſacred bonds of honour, of grati- 
tude, and of love?” I could not pronounce 
theſe. words without pouring forth a torrent of 
tears: but his criminal conduct had extinguiſhed 
all ſenſe of remorſe, all ſenſibility in his ſoul ; 
and he. cruelly and barbaroufly declared he 
could not ſeparate himſelf from Theagenia. 
When 1 heard theſe words, I caſt a look of in- 
dignant horror at the perfidious traitor, and left 
him with a reſolution either to periſh by the 
Leucadian leap, or thus to efface from my 
heart the memory of the hateful monſter who 
had been the cauſe of all my pain. Soon, very 
foon will my anguiſh be relieved,. or I ſhall paſs 
the fatal Cocytus never to return. 


eras 


Having thus finiſhed reading the manuſcript 
of Sappho *, we aroſe, and climbed the hill to 
Ta | | ; ſtrew 


Among the moderns we have ſeen no parallel to the ce- 
brated Sappho, except in Louiſa Abbe, who was diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of Ia belle cordizre, or the beautiful 
| maker. This woman was born at Lyons in the year 
1526, and although her birth was obſcure, her early marks 
5 of 
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firew flowers on her tomb, and pour forth liba- 
tions in honour of the deceaſed. We addreſſed 
prayers 


> \ 
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of genius induced her parents to beſtow on her the 2 
s of a good education. While the, was yet almoſt an in- 
t ſhe excelled in muſic, and poſſeſſed the moſt faſcinating 
voice, She knew Greek, Latin, and Spaniſh, learned the 
warlike exerciſes, and united to all theſe advantages the irre- 
ſiſtible charms of extraordinary beauty. 

The writings ſhe has left are proofs of heli 
ſenſibility of her heart, and of the tenderneſs of her feelipgs, 
She had ſtrong and elevated ideas; and whatever object 
ſhe propoſed to herſelf ſhe purſued with all the energy of an 
irreſiſtible paſſion. Her firſt amuſements and occupations 
were muſic and hunting: but ſoon the love of fame and glory 
made her a warrior, and, when only ſixteen years of age, ſhe 
Joined the French army then carrying on the fiege of Perpig- 
nan, where ſhe performed the moſt heroic actions under the 
name of CaptainLoys, From among her numerous train of ad- 
mirers ſhe diſtinguiſhed a young warriot, to whom ſhe ſacri- 
ficed her paſſion for military glory; and, quitting the field, 
ſhe devoted herſelf entirely to the charms of love and the en- 
Joyment of his ſociety. 

Her happineſs, however, was of ſhort duration ; for Louifa 
ſuffered the ſevereſt perſecutions, which, however, could not 
de attributed to any fault or neglect of ber lover, towards 
whom ſhe ever retained an unaltefable fondneſs and at- 
tachment. 

The Muſes alone ſoothed her under her afflictions. Her 
firſt attempt was a play ; after which ſhe wrote ſeveral poems 
in Greek, Latin, Italian, Spaniſh, and French. At length 
the low ſtate of her finances made her conſent to marry 
a man of advanced age, who had amaſſed a conſiderable 
fortune in the buſineſs of a rope-maker ; whence Loiſa was 

VOL, 1. 1 called 
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- prayers to her ſhade, and recommended her ſoul 
to the Dii Manes; and we have fince learned 
that her countrymen the Mitylenians have 
ſtamped her effigy on their coin. We now took 
leave of the two Sicyonians, who were on the 
point of departing for their own country, being 
entirely cured, not only. of their paſſion, but of 
their inclination for the Leucadian leap, 


_—_—_— * ä 8 a „ 
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called Ia belle corditre. She now recelved at her houſe the. 
poets and learned men of her age, foreigners who came to 
viſit Lyons, and all the beſt ſociety of the place. Her houſe. _ 
was the favourite reſort of perſons of diſtinction, and the de- 
light of the beſt and moſt ſelect ſocietyj. When ſhe re- 
ceived company, ſays Duverdier, * ſhe entertained them 
with converſation ;- vocal and inſtrumental , muſic, in which 
ſhe excelled much; good books in Latin, Spaniſh, and Ita- 
han, with which her library was profuſely ſtocked ; and ele- 
gant entertainments, decorated with ſweetmeats and other 
rarities.” She had ſo great a partiality to eminent poets and \. 
learned men, that ſhe preferred them to perſons of the 
: higheſt rank; and would rather grant her favours to the 
former, without any intereſted motive, than to the latter for 
a conſiderable ſum of money. To, be a poet, adds the 
ſame writer, „was ever a ſufficient recommendation to ob- 
tain from her the meed of love.“ She died in 1 502, } in the 
fortieth year of her age. 15 64 A 
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C i A p. XXXVI. 


2 route of the two friends. Thy ei, 2 
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1 PROPOSED to Phanor to accompany me 
in my journey to Delphi, to conſult the 
oracle, and from thenee to viſit | Lacedæ- 
mon, that celebrated rival of the ſplendor and 
greatneſs of Athens - that proud and haughty 
city, whoſe rigid manners and unequalled 
proweſs have long been the admiration of the 
world. He was delighted with the plan, and 
began to be warmly attached to me. Influenced 
by the ſame curioſity regarding the events of fu- 
turity, he indulged a hope that the Pythia would 
0 open the book of fate before his eyes. 

Me therefore ſet out for Chalcis, croſſing the 
* Achelous, which takes its name from that 
celebrated hero who became ſo famous by his 
combat with Hercules ſor the beautiful Dejanira; 
when, finding his ſtrength inferior to that of his 
antagoniſt, he changed himſelf into a ſerpent, 
and afterwards into an ox. Hercules having 
thus thrice vanquiſhed him, broke off one of his 


Y 2 horns, 


J Tux Thavis by anterior 


horns, and drove him back into his bed of 
waters, when Achelous, to recover his horn, 
gave him that of e or the horn of 
plenty. x: Af | . 

As our diſtance from Lomas OV? Pha- 
nor grew more and more amiable and pleaſing 5 


and his gaiety and good humour, which his un- 
fortunate paſſion had hitherto baniſhed or con- 


cealed, now difplayed themſelves with increaſing 
force.” He was . conſtantly joking, and ſatir- 
ding the infidelity of the beautiful Theano; or 
Kwghing at the two vigorous blows he had given 
Bis dear aunt, and at the bellowing of the prieſt 
when he held him by the throat: fo true is it 
that we derive our heavieſt misfortunes from the 
moſt frivolous caufes ; and that we have but to 
wait a little e meren at our tears and 
our afflictions. ö 
We frequently travelled on foot, and ſtopped 
at the moſt agreeable ſpots. We repoſed our. 
felves beneath the ſhady foliage of the woods, or 
took our meals beſide a limpid ſtream or bubbling 
fountain, while fatigue and exerciſe gave us ad- 
ditional appetite for our food. Thus we arrived 


at Chalcis full of joy and ſpirits, too happy 


in our preſent enjoyments to be very folicicous 
for the furure. 


From 
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From Chalcis we went to Amphiſſa, where 
Phanor was acquainted with a friend of his father 
named Lacidas, | a ſceptic philoſopher,” and a 
native of Cyrene. He had been à diſciple of 


Arceſilaus, and was his ſucceſſor in che Academy. 
He was a very tall, thin, dry-looking man, with 
his head bald, though he was not above ſixty 
years of age. He received us in the politeſt and 
kindeſt manner, gave us his right hand as a 
pledge of fidelity, walked before us, cauſed 
us to be eonducted to the bath, and his maid» 
ſervants came to waſh our feet . When we res 
joined him, he ſaid to us,“ Though all things 


Foſpitality was in the higheſt eſtimation among the 
Greeks, and was even conſidered as one of the principal 
virtues, and | eminently pleaſing to the gods. The deities 
who preſided in a peculiar manper oyer thig firſt of ſocial 
daties were Jupiter, Venus, Minetva, Hercules, Caſtor, and 
Pollux. | | 
When a ſtranger arrived, it was deemed the greateſt vio- 
lation of good manners to aſk him his buſineſs, The maſter 
of the houſe took him by the right hand as a mark of fidelity, 
and walked before him. One of the firſt attentions ke paid 
him was to conduct him to a bath, and order his feet to be 
waſhed, The daughters performed the former, and the 
maid-ſervants the latter. After this, the ſtranger was en- 
tertained during nine days, till the expiration of which he 
could not be queſtioned concerning the object of his journey, 
During this interval he was furniſhed, not only with every 
thing neceſſary to his ſleeping comfortably, but with a ſuffi- 
ciency of clothes to enable him to change _ dreſs WRopever 


he pleaſed, 


13 are 
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are uncertain, yet you may probably be very 
worthy people, and therefore may ſtay here as 
long as you pleaſe, provided you will allow me 
to devote ſome hours to ſtudy ; for to enjoy life, 
we muſt cultivate our reaſon,” and improve the 
powers of the mind. Science is the true een 
from which alone all happineſs can flow.“. 
The table of this ſceptic was "men to Fill 
of Pythagoras, yet he told us we ſhould fare ſtill 
more ſumptuouſly with his friend Bion, if it was 

agreeable to us to pay him a viſit. “He is a 
philoſopher,” ſaid he, « of ws eee of Epicu- 
rus, and lives in the country.” We accepted 
this propoſal with the more pleaſure, as Bion had 
acquired conſiderable fame by his Idyls, whoſe 
rural images, diſplayed in melodious and eaſy 
verſification, and a pure and elegant ſimplicity 
of ſtyle, were juſtly entitled to the higheſt praiſe. 
After ſupper Lacidas entertained us with an 
account of the opinions of Pyrrho, the founder 
of the ſceptic philoſophy. © I lectured,“ faid 
he, five - and- twenty years in the gardens of the 
Academy, but was at length deſerted for the 
ſchool of Epicurus, who taught that corporeal 
and intellectual pleaſure were the only objects of 
life. One of the principal maxims of our ſchool, 
continued he, © is, that we ought always to ſuſ- 
pend our judgment, and never raſhly to hazard 
a de- 


v 
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nu deciſion. Look out of that window, and tell 
me what you ſeg.” I replied that I ſaw a flock 


of ſheep. © Well,” continued he, © rhoſe ſheep, 
perhaps, may not in reality exiſt : it may be a 


mere. deluſion of optics. It is by means of 
doubting that a ſceptic arrives at that perfect 


calmneſs which we call ataraxia. When 
Pyrrho was in the moſt imminent danger of 
being ſhipwrZcked, and all hopes had vaniſhed, 
he appeared perfectly indifferent to the event, 
and continued to contemplate the tempeſt's fury 
with the utmoſt unconcern ; when being blamed 


for his apathy, he replied, © Do you not ſee that 


pig, who at the other end of the veſſel is feeding 
with the greateft tranquillity? That,” aid he, 


is a true model for a wiſe man.“ That great 


philoſopher,” continued Lacidas, * lived with 
his ſiſter, and, like her, interfered in the ma- 
nagement of the domeſtic affairs. He went to 
market, ſwept the houſe, and performed all the 
duties of a maid-ſervant. When he was aſked 
the reaſon of this ſingular conduct, he anſwered, 
that all things were indifferent, and that one em- 


ployment was as good as another.“ Lacidas 


having aſſerted that to live or to die were the 
ſame thing, Phanor aſked him why he did not 
die: © Becauſe,” replied he, © it is indifferent 
to me whether I live or die,” One of his ſlaves 

Y 4 happening 
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happening to break a cup, the philoſopher was 
extremely angry, and reproved him very ſe- 
verely. Why,” fad I, “ are-you ſo angry?“ 
—<& Do you?not ſee,” ſaid he, he has broke 
that moſt beautiful cup?“ - I ſee,” ſaid I, * a 
broken cup, in the ſame manner as I fee yond 
ſheep : but perhaps the cup does not exiſt; 
perhaps it is not broken ; perhaps the breaking 
it is no evil; and beſide, the ataraxia 
« Alas!” cried he, © by Pluto 1 think in one 
manner when I am lecturing in the ſchool; but 
when I am at home I cannot help acting in an- 
other.” es 5 | | 
The converſation now turned on the vice and 
injuſtice of mankind. © IT am of the ſame opi- 
nion, ſaid the philoſopher, „as Pyrrho, who 
thought that the juſtice or injuſtice of actions de- 
pends ſolely on the laws and cuſtoms of the 
country we inhabit ; and that nothing is in itſelf 
either right or wrong.” This dangerous maxim 
we oppoſed with all our powers : but he added, 
that © we have no certain means of diſcovering 
the truth, for our reaſon, our ſenſes, and dur 
imagination, all our internal faculties, and all 
our external relations, are equally illuſive and un- 
certain, Every thing affects different perſons in 
different manners, and even the ſame man at 
various times. In what light, then, can we-con- 
0 1 ſider 
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ider reaſon ? - Beſides, do we not in dreams 
fee, objects exactly as if they exiſted ? . Who 
then can tell that our whole life is not a conti 
nual illufion ?” This ſyſtem appeared fo abſurd 
to Phanor and myſelf, that we began to imagine 


the brain of this ſceptic philoſopher was de- 


ranged: but he reaſoned fo juſtly on every other 
ſubject, and diſplayed ſo much erudition on every 
occaſion, that we immediately agreed this could 
not be the fact. When we took leave of him 
for the night, we told him we had been dream- 


ing that we had made a very good ſupper, and in 


very agreeable company. And I have been 
dreaming, returned he, © that I have enter- 
tained you with the greateſt pleaſure and the 


moſt hearty welcome,” 


Early the next morning he called us up to ac- 


company him to his friend Bion. © In him,” ſaid 
he, “you will ſee a poet and a philoſopher, who is 
ſo partial to the country, that he has determined 
never to be deprived of the ſimple enjoy ments it 
affords. It may be ſaid of him, when he ſings 
of the pleaſures of a country life in his Idyls, 


that he is diſplaying exactly his own favourite 


purſuits. He is poſſeſſed of a large fortune, 
which he has the uncommon talent of knowing 
how to enjoy. He leads a moſt enviable and faſ- 
cinating life, and aſſociates every thing around 

him 
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bim with his own happineſs. At the end of the 
year he divides the gains of his ruſtic œconomy 
with his ſervants and ſlaves, and never refuſes 
pecuniary aid to an honeſt man. He is not, how- 
ever, entirely alone in his retirement, for he has 
a charming female companion, who is much 
younger than himſelf, and contributes, in the 
higheſt degree, to the happineſs of his life. Her 
hiſtory is highly intereſting, and Bion will no 

doubt have the goodneſs to relate it to you. 


— 
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of heir viſit 70 Bion. His philoſophy and mode 7 
— _ hey a are yoo to 7 Beophania. * > 


W. were informed, on our arrival, that Hi 
was in a neighbouring wood. As we 
approached that ſpot, ſeeing a flock of ſheep 
diſperſed over the field, Lacidas obſerved that 
Bion muſt be very near us, for this was his flock. 
Ha! there,” ſaid he,“ is Bion himſelf! We 
now perceived a freſn-· looking old man, whoſe 
dreſs was ſo ſingular and uncouth, that we could 
ſcarcely- conceive it poſſible he could be that 
favourite of the Muſes. He was habited like a 
ſhepherd, had a chaplet of poplar on his hoary 
head, and in his hand a crook "adorned with 
flowers. His ſcrip hung over his ſhoulders; 
and his dog was following him. He ſaluted us 
in a gracious manner; and as he obſerved that 
Phanor and myſelf looked at him with aſtoniſh- 
ment, he ſaid, «I perceive my dreſs ſurpriſes 
you : but, right or wrong, 1 have turned ſhep- 
herd at ſeventy years of age. This employment 
15 at leaſt as honourable as any other; and moſt 
engen, 14 : aſſuredly 
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aſſuredly I would not exchange it for that of the 
moſt powerful king. I am only following the 
example of my maſter Apollo, with the differ- 
ence that the flocks I am tending are my own.— 
But the heat of the day is coming on, and you 
muſt be fatigued... Let us look for ſome ſhady 
retreat, and I will give orders for you to be 
properly entertained: for although 1 am a ſhep- 
herd, I do not always live on roots, nor am I re- 
duced to milk as my only beverage.” - He now 
gave a ſignal to his dog to collect the flock, after 
which the ſheep, the ſhepherd; the dogs, and 
ourſelves all advanced together. As we went 
along, Bion rallied Lacidas on his philoſophical 
principles, and aſked him whether any of us 
really exiſted, 'Lacidas replied, that nothing 
could be more doubtful. The ſhepherd-philo- 
ſopher then gave him a blow with his fiſt, of the 
violence of which the ſceptic complained. 
« Pihaw !” ſaid Bion, „ tis but a dream of 
yours; | for nothing is ſo uncertain as whether 
1 even exiſt.” We all laughed at this argu- 
ment, as did the ſceptic himſelf, who could no 
other wiſe evade its force. 

When Bion had diſpoſed of his flock, he 
conduRted.us to his dairy, © There,” ſaid he, 
et we ſhall meet the lovely Pſyche, who is mak- 


ing . butter for for us. Her true name is 
| Theophania, 


* 
"* 
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| Theophania, but I call her Pſyche o, on ac- 


£ount of her reſemblance to that divinity. She 
is the moſt precious giſt I ever received from 
the gods. Our ages, it is true, are. ſomewhat 
diflimilar, for. Theophania is in the ſpring of 
life, whereas my ſoul has now but a very ruinous 
habitation : yet I flatter myſelf ſhe is ſtrongly at. 
tached to me; for I had once the good fortune 
to render her an important ſervice, to which 1 
am indebted for the friendſhip ſhe now feels to- 
wards me. I will relate that incident to you at 
table. Inſtead, however, of taking advantage of 
her gratitude, I preſented her with an inſtrument 
containing a donation, and ſaid to her, You are 
now above indigence, and independent of every 
one. If you are willing to retire into the coun 
try with me, I ſhall owe all my future happineſs 
entirely to your condeſcenſion: but if the ſo» 
ciety of an old man, who may ſoon be overtaken 
with infirmities, will derogate from the pleaſure 


»The word Pſyche ſignifies the ſoul. Piyche is generally 
repreſented with the wings of a butterfly, to intimate the 
lightneſs of the ſou], of which the butterfly is therefore the 
fymbol. Fr. Eg. 1 TIP | 
On this account, in ancient gems, when a man was repre- 
fented as having juſt expired, a butterfly appeared flattering | 
above, as if riüng from the mouth of the Ueceaſed, T. N. 
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of-yeur life“, you are free to make your own 
choice; for no gratitude on your part, no ſervices 
I may have happened to render you can create an 
obligation to ſacrifice either your liberty or your 
happineſs. Having thus ſpoken, the amiable 
ſenſibility of Pſyche prompted her to ſwear to 
me an 1nviolable attachment and affection, and 
we retired to this ſolitary ſpot which we have in- 
habited theſe two years without ever W a 
moment's indifference or diſguſt.“ 8 
We now entered the dairy, where Bion _ 
ſented us to his youthful divinity, who ſaluted 
us with a faſcinating elegance of manner which 
can neither be communicated nor de ſcribed. We 
no ſooner beheld her than both Phanor and my- 
felf were tranſported with ecſtaſy ; when Laci- 
das, perceiving the lively impreſſion ſhe- made 
on us, aſked Phanor how he liked her: „She is 
a very beautiful appearance,” ſaid he; <«* a moſt 
charming illuſion of optics. I had rather dream 
that I ſee her, than that I ſee a flock of ſheep.” 
Bion then aſked me the lame queſtion. I re- 


® In Greece concubinage was allowed, and the children of 
ſuch unions were acknowledged without ſhame, They could 
not, however, inherit the property of their parents, of which, 
they only enjoyed as much as the legitimate offspring volun- 
— aſſigned them. 


ö 


plied, 


IJ 
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plied, © that I could not help"imagining I'beheld 
Pſyche herſelf. Her intereſting countenance} 
her fine black eyes, her animated and tender 
caſt of features, her charming ſenſibility of 
expreſſion, gave her a juſt claim to the name : he 
* elegantly beſtowed on her.“ 

- This compliment was far from being exagge- 
rated; for her countenance was truly divine. 
Her head and forchead were ſmall, and her 
large black eyes and well proportioned features 
were ſoftened into a moſt intereſting exprefſion 
of the pureſt ſentiment. Her tall and ele- 
gant ſhape, ſeemed to poſſeſs the flexibility 
of a reed, and her ſoft' melodious voice in- 
finuated itſelf into the inmoſt receſſes of the 
foul. She made us taſte the butter ſhe was 
churning, which being made by her lovely hand, 
was to us the moſt exquiſite ambroſia. In this 
proceſs ſhe was aſſiſted by Bion, who ſaid to us, 
« You are no doubt ſurpriſed to ſee a philoſo- 
pher and a votary of the Muſes employ himſelf 
in theſe trifling objects, and adopt this mode ot 
life: but the only cauſe I feel for regret is, that 
I began ſo late. This paſtoral life was purſued by 
our forefathers during many ages. Of this, if 
you do but read Homer, you will find innumer- 
able inſtances. In Syria and in Sicily we till 
ſee perſons of property employ themſelves in 

tending 
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tending their own cattle, and amuſe their 
leiſure hours in compoſing the moſt charming 
ſongs, whoſe paſtoral ſimplicity is enriched with 
all the ſeducing charms of nature. Alas! tis 
here alone that I have found that happineſs 
which I ſo long purſued in yain in the delufive 
paths of vanity and error. I have, like fother 
men, been too frequently the dupe of folly. 
Tormented by all the little paſſions of human 
weakneſs, I have ſacrificed myſelf, during the 
greater part of my life, to the opinions and 
prejudices of others, as if the conſcience or the 
judgment of every man, even of moderate abi- 
lities, ought not to be the principal guide of his 
actions. Thus have I paſſed my whole life in a 
continual ſtruggle againſt my predominant in- 
cliaations, ſentiments, and paſſions, and have 
conſtantly wandered farther and farther from 
every objet which my heart panted to attain. 
At length having emancipated myſelf from 
my old prejudices, and corrected my er- 
ors, I perceived that retirement was the true 
haven of the wiſe. Yet 1 do not mean abſolute 
ſolitude; for extremes generally ariſe from 
weakneſs, or wear the appearance of madneſs. 
I ftill continue in the world with regard to every 
thing that contributes to my happineſs, but I 
thus avoid thoſe frivolous acquaintances that 
| would 
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would only fatigue me, and converſations that 
excite nointereſt in my mind. On the contrary; 
I am fond of the ſweet intercourſe of friendſhip, 
though I am equally diſguſted with a too unli- 
mited indulgence in pleaſure, and a too rigid 
affectation of auſtere virtue. I am ever happy 
to taſte each peaceful and innocent - enjoyment 3 
for to old age, repoſe is the greateſt of bleſſings. 
I reſide in the country, becauſe there every thing 
wears a ſmiling aſpect, and comes home to the 
heart. Wiſdom and folly equally require to be 
kept within the bounds of moderation. At my 
age the diminiſhing ſtrength of our faculties, and 
the privations they impoſe, naturally incline us 
to be too auſtere ; and we ought to be as much 
upon our guard againſt this error as in our youth. 
We ought, above all things, to ſhun intemper- 
ance, and I am thus endeavouring to re-animate 
my frame; for I wiſh to be able to ſay, like a 
certain Epicurean philoſopher, Time may drag 
me on, but it ſhall be in a retrograde motion. 

Our plan of life is as follows: when the ſky 
is ſerene, Theophania and myſelf lead our flock 
to paſture till the heat of the day comes on, when 
we take ſhelter in the woods, and Theophania 
ſings to her lyre ; or ſometimes ſoftly reclining 
on the turf beſide her, I employ myſelf in com- 
poſing Idyls, or in reading Herodotus and Thu- 
. VOL. I, 3 cydides. 
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cydides. Sometimes we Tecite ſcenes from So- 
phocles or Euripides, or, crowned with roſes, 
fing the ſcolia of Anacreon. In the fineſt part 
of the ſummer we dine in the woods on milk 
and fruits; and when the veil of night begins to 
obſcure the diſtant hills, we lead our flocks 
home; and, after a charming walk amidſt the 
beautiful varieties of Nature, conclude the day 
with a more agreeable and a more delicious 
ſupper than thoſe of Ulyſſes or Agamemnon ; for, 
according to Homer, that king of kings was en- 
tertained by Ajax with a roaſted bull ; and the 
feaſt of which Ulyſſes partook, when he viſited 
the good Eumæus, conſiſted of two broiled hogs. 
Perhaps you may think this a very extraordinary 
mode of life, but be aſſured, that the greateſt ab- 
ſurdity into which the human mind can deviate 1s 
to be conſtantly the ſlave of cuſtom and the victim 
of prejudice.” A ſervant now came to inquire at 
what time and place his maſter would chooſe to 
ſup. He took this opportunity to inform us that 
he never ate either at a fixed hour or at the ſame 
place. I think nothing fo ridiculous,” ſaid he, 
cc as to be confined to a particular hour, or to pre- 
tend to force our appetite to return at appointed 
times. All the beaſts of the field and the birds of 
the-air obey the calls of hunger alone. Even in 
reſpe& to ourdining-room I have a peculiarity of 

my 
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my own. It is every where. Sometimes on a 
hill; ſometimes in the cool retreat of ſome ſhady 
wood, or near a murmuring fountain; and very 
frequently in a favourite grotto; thus avoiding 
the inſipid ERS of unchanging cuſtom, and 
giving the charm of perpetual novelty to our 
daily-recurring pleaſures ; for the love of variety 
is the univerſal paſſion of all mankind. Do me 
the favour,” ſaid he to Phanor and myſelf, * to 
chooſe where we ſhall take our repaſt to-day.” 
We replied that we would leave it to the decifion 
of the lovely Pſyche, who. determined that we 
ſhould ſup in the grotto. 

This grotto, of which the entrance was narrow; 
formed a ſpacious rotunda cut out of the ſolid 
rock. It received light from an aperture in the 
centre of the roof, which was ſhaded by foliage, 
and admitted a ſoft gloomy light and a refreſhing 
cool. This charming retreat was furniſhed with 
very comfortable couches of a ruſtic and ſimple 
form. 
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1 dene Ain! 2 wrodafion of 
— delicacies, and the bread was uncommonly 
delicious. It was made of the fineft flour, and 
kneaded with milk, oil, and falt. We had 
Athenian - olives, Phenician dates, and almonds 
of Naxos, which were . eſteemed one of the 
_ greateſt rarities, ' The elegance and variety of 
the diſhes, and the excellence of the wines, 
proved that the maſter of the feaſt was a man of 
the moſt refined taſte, and fond of the choiceſt 
fare; and at every change the table was waſhed 
with ſponges. We were ſerved in ſmall plates, 
in which Bion himſelf diſtributed to each of the 
gueſts a portion of the various diſnes. We had 
cups of different ſizes, and we were furniſhed 
with chaplets of flowers, which we placed upon 
our heads, upon our hearts, and round our 
arms. 
was ſurpriſed to obſerve, by the fide of the 
richeſt ſervice of ſilver and ſilver- gilt, veſſels of 
the coarſeſt earthen- ware. When I aſked Bion 
| the 
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the reaſon of this, he replied, that they were 
intended as a conſtant memorial of his origin, 
and of the kind of veſſels that once adorned his 
table, 

In the midſt of our repaſt Theophania ek a 
branch of myrtle and her cithara, and having 
played a ſhort prelude, which diſplayed the ſoft 
and elegant outline of her beauteous arm in the 
moſt attractive variety of attitudes, ſhe began to 
unite her melodious voice to the rich harmony 
of the ſtrings, and ſang to it the following 
poem: wa Tg 


THE WOES OF PSYCHE, 


A MYTHOLOGICAL TALE, , 


AH ! ye, whoſe hearts with pity flow, 

On me, on me your tears beſtow ! 

For ye, whoſe charms ſubdue mankind, 

Or gods in tender fetters bind, 

Like me ſhall dread young Cupid's rage, 

I, too, could once ſoft pains aſſuage. 
With generous heart, and formed for tender love, 
Ah! why ſhould I for ever wretched prove? 


2 3 But 
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But Venus, jealous of my charms, - | 
Seduc'd each ſuitor from my arms, 
And, ere I knew fond love? s return, 
Doom'd me with hapleſs flames to burn. 
Her rage alarm'd my anxious fears, 
And delug'd all my bed with tears. 
Thus, thus, alas! was youth's half-open'd flower 
OR blaſted by WE Jenkins power 


My father, grieving at my ſtate, _ | 
'  Inquir'd of oracles my fate | 
A wing'd deſtroyer, fierce and wild,” 
The god replied, * ſhall wed thy child 
By thee to yonder deſert led, 
He ſoon ſhall woo her to his bed. 
Thy fond, thy fruitleſs tears Mall flow in vain, 
For thus the ſtern unerring Fates ordain.”*| | 


Now to a barren deſert drear - - 

My father led me, pale with fear. 

How oft we echo'd each adieu! 

Too ſoon he vaniſh'd from my view. 

« Adieu, adieu, my love!” he cried ; 

«« Pity, ye gods, this hapleſs bride !”? 
With horror chill'd, my troubled ſenſes fled ; 
I ſwoon'd—the ruthleſs deſert was my bed. 


But ſoon, amid this ſcene of woes, 

A ſplendid palace round me roſe, 

With painted dome, and columns tall, 

And fretted roof, and gilded wall, 

Thick groves, and ſtreams, and beds of flowers. 

Gods ! how the change diſturb*d'my powers ! 
While, grav'd on twenty youthful elms, I fee— 
* My heart, oh ! lovely Pſyche, pants for thee !*? 
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Thus trembling till with doubt and fear, 

A voice divinely ſweet I hear : 

Each night ſhall Pſyche now be bleſs'd, 

Still by a tender lover preſs d; 

Here thou alone ſhalt ever reign ; 

By day ſhalt ſeek my form in vain ; 
For ſhould*ſ thou dare thy huſband's form to know, 
From Venus” rage unceaſing ills ſhall flow.“ | 


With leſs alarm I now ſurvey d 

The lofty dome, the cooling ſhade ; 

Explor'd the winding path and bower, 

The ſtreamlet's courſe, the gaudy flower, 

Till night the lingering day ſubdu'd= 
Night, when ſoft love is fill renew'd ; 

Then ſank to reſt within a high alcove, 

Form'd for delicious ecſtaſy and love. 


But ſtarting ſoon with wild alarms, 

I panted in a ſtranger's arms. 

A thouſand kiſſes he impreſs d, 

And wak'd new tranſports in my breaſt ; 

But with the morn away he fled, 

Again, at eve, to grace my bed. 

Two months theſe joys return'd each rapt'rous night, 
And Time unheeded wing'd his filent flight, 


Ah! ſay what fiend deſtroy'd my peace, 

And bid theſe heavenly pleaſures ceaſe z 

Still bid me figh my love to ſee, 

And violate his ſtern decree ? 

Each morn alone I wept, I ſigh'd; 

« He's ſure ſome monſter vile! I cried ; 

«© Or why, if man or god, thus ſhun my fight," 
And hide his charms beneath the veil of night ?“ 
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At length reſolv'd, a ſecret light 
With care I plac'd far out of fight. 


My huſband came, and took his place, 
And preſſed me in a fond embrace, 
Poured forth his ſoul with glowing kiſs, - 
And wak'd in mine ecſtatic bliſs + + 
But ſoon did ſleep his heavy eyelids cloſe, 
And tranſient pleaſures yield to long repoſe. 


With filent ſtep the lamp I ſought, 

Soft to the bed the light I brought: 

Ye gods ! what joy, what fond delight, 
Tranſported now my raviſh'd fight! 
While, doubting; ftill on him I gaze, 
And feaſt my eyes with fond amaze, 


My lamp I ſpill'd, the godlike youth I burn'd,. 5 


And all my future joy ta ſorrow turn d. 0 
Now wildly ſtarting from my ſide, 
« What deed is this?“ he ſternly cried : 
« Long, long ſhalt thou this night regret, 
(For Venus ſhall enforce her threat,) 
No more ſhalt preſs within thy arms 
Her ſon, who panted for thy. charms; - 
Henceforth revenge from angry Venus dread!“ 


Then from my fight the ungrateful Cupid fled. 


My * vaniſh'd into air, U 
Acroſs the void quick lightnings glare, 
While yawning caves and rocks affright 
My trembling heart and dazzled fight, 
For pardon Venus I implore, 

And on my knees her power adore : 


% Ah! goddeſs! beauty's lovely queen rin. [jo + 


[0 


My crime, and grant thy ſuppliant ſtill to lire!“ 


5 > 
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Though live thou ſhalt,” a voice replied. 
% No happy days ſhall o'er thee gide. 
For beauty fled thy tears ſhall flow; 

No charms, no conqueſts thoa ſhalt know, 
Thy form with horror ſhall be view'd.““ 
Still I my humble prayer renew'd: 
« Ah! goddeſs! let me all thy rigor prove, 
If but thy ſon his wretched Pſyche love!“ 


Since that ſevere, that dreadful doom, 
With tears around the world I roam, 
My dear, my cruel Cupid ſeek, 

To woo him to my pallid cheek, 

"Tis not for beauty loſt I mourn— 
That fatal gift I'd freely ſpurn— 
My heart remains, nor will I weep the paſt, „ 
- If Love reward my conſtancy at laſt *, ae 


White 


0 This e of 82 ſoul, though very ingeniouſly 
introduced here by the French author? and though ſuppoſed, 
by ſome, to be obſcurely alluded to in Syneſius's book on 
dreams, and ſtill more faintly by Plato and Plotinus, ſeems 
never to have formed an important part of the Grecian my- 
thology, nor even to have appeared in the form of a fable gill 
a period poſterior to the Auguſtan age; otherwiſe Plato or 
his followers would undoubtedly have paid due homage to a 
tale ſo appoſite to their ſyſtem, and, like their modern advo . 
cates, would have made ſomething more of it than its obvious 
moral, that deluſion is the food of love, 

The Prench author has conſiderably ſhortened the original 
fable of Apuleius, which, had he verlified at full length, 
would perhaps have appeared tedious to the reader. The 
Latin mythologiſt begins with relating that a certain 
king had three daughters of uncommon beauty, of whom the 
(yo Wor were married to neighbouring princes : but the 


youngeſt, 
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While Theophania thus fang the paſſion and 
the woes of Pſyche, each of the audience liftened 
with 
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youngeſt, who excelled in beauty, not only her two ſiſters, 
but every other mortal, was rumoured to be the goddeſs Venus 
herſelf, whoſe altars were neglected, and the worſhip due to 
the goddeſs paid to her earth · born rixal. This enraged the 
goddeſs ſo violently, that ſhe complained to her ſan Cupid of 
the inſult, intreating him to revenge her wrongs, and puniſh 
the rebellious beauty by cauſing her to fall in love with the 
loweſt and moſt wretched of human beings. 

In the meanwhile Pſyche was rather admired as a 1 of 
beauty than approached with the ardor of impaſſioned love, 
and neither princes nor nobles ſought her hand in marriage. 
Hence ſhe was diſconſolate at her forlorn ſtate, and began 
even to hate that beauty which ſeemed to ſet her above the 
hopes and wiſhes of mankind. Her father ſuſpecting the 
harred of ſome divinity to be the cauſe of his daughter's de- 
ſertion, conſulted the oracle of Miletus; in conſequence of 
which ſhe was expoſed on a rock, whence Zephyrus bore her 
on his wings to a beautiful valley, where he gently laid her 
on the boſom of a flowery turf. | 
The fable proceeds with all the inviſible agents of a "tk 
tale, till at length the elder fiſters endeavoured to diſcover the 
place of her abode z of which her huſband warned her, at the 

me time threatening her with deſtruction if ſhe payed the 
leaſt attention to their lamentations. By prayers and en- 
treaties, however, the extorted from her huſband permiſſion 
to ſee her fiſters, though accompanied with new threats ſhould 
the attempt to diſcover his form. She alſo obtained his con- 
ſent. that Zephyrus ſhould convey them to her palace in the 
fame manner as ſhe had herſelf been brought from the rock. 

' Solaced with finding their Pſyche was not only ſafe but 


bappy, her n at length began to be diſpleaſed at her en- 
is joying 
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wich tranſport and admiration to her melodious 
voice; and unconſcious of what paſſed within 
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joying ſuperior riches, and being married to a divinity, 
whom ſhe had deſcribed as a beautiful youth, principally oc- 
cupied with hunting and rural employments ; after which the 
ſent them away in the ſame manner as they arrived, leſt, by 
a longer ftay, ſhe might incautiouſly betray her ſecret. On 
the road they inflamed each other's envy, complaining of 
their own huſbands as old and diſguſting, or lame and impo- 
tent; and of the haughty conduct of their younger ſiſter, 
who had given them but a trifling part of herimmenſe riches, 
and then ordered them to be turned out of doors, and to be 
puffed and hiſſed away. Hence they reſolved upon her ruin: 
to accompliſh which they practiſed innumerable arts; and at 
length having extorted her ſecret from her, and worked upon 
her fears, induced her to examine her huſband's form by 
means of a concealed lamp, in the manner above deſcribed ; 
providing alſo a razor, to cut off the head of the noxious ſer. 
pent they repreſented him probably to be. 
Thus Pſyche diſcovered the beauty of her 3 and 
trying the ſharpneſs of one of his arrows, pricked her finger, 
and fell in love with Cupid: but while ſhe was admiring his 
beauty, ſome oil from the lamp ſcalding him, he immediately 
awoke and fled away ; though Pſyche clung to his leg till at 
length, through exceſſive fatigue, ſhe loſt her hold and fell 
to the ground. | 
Lr is the ſubſtance of the firſt half of the fable, which 
then proceeds to relate the premature and violent deaths of 
the envious ſiſters ; the rage of Venus; her puniſhment of 
Cupid ; her revenge on Pſyche; the ſevere taſks and hazard- 
ous expeditions on which ſhe ſent her; till at length Cupid 
ſupplicates Jupiter, who, in a full aſſembly of all the gods, 
grants him Pſyche in marriage, and renders her W 
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him; received, wich ever-varying delight, each 
impreſſion the fair ſongſtreſs endeavoured to im- 
parti Sometimes our ideas wantoned in the en- 
chanting groves of fiction, to.rejoice at the hap- 
pineſs of the beauteous and tender Pſyche : then, 
wild with fy mpathetie agitation, we wept at her 
misfortunes and the relentleſs vengeance of 
Venus. When ſhe had concluded, and had re- 
ccived, with modeſty, our thanks and our praiſes, 
mie told us Bion had alſo, ſome time ago, com- 
poſed a little ſcolium on himſelf, which he would 
no doubt ſing to us. I will repeat it, ſaid he, 
« with pleaſure, but it will be in a hoarſe and 
croaking voice ; for though once ſtrong and ſo- 
norous, I am at length almoſt vanquiſhed by 
Time, and am forced, 9 to ſubmit 0 


his injuries. 


* Oft, with wanton ſmiles and j Jeers, 
Women tell me I'm in years; 


ths. —— —— 
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The f fable concludes with the birth of a danghter to Copid 
and Pſyche, whom the marriage of her mother rendered . 
mortal, and whom we call Pleaſure. 

The French author has here attributed to Ron PAPA 
brated eleventh ode of Anacreon, of which he has given a free 
tranſlation. He has ofed the fame liberty on many ſubſequent 
pccafions, though without acknowledging the licence he has 
taken in deviating from hiſtorical accuracy, or offering any 
7. K. apology than the generat confeſſion in the preface. 
go arne 11 | L's ' { 
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T, the mirror when I view, 

Find, alas they tell me true 

Find my wrinkled forehead bare, 

And regret my falling hair— 

White and few, alas Itind H 5 

All that time has left behind. 
Bat my hairs, if chus hex fall, . 

Tf but few or none at all, 
Aſking not, VIt never mare 
Fruitleſs knowledge, fruitleſs care. 
This important trath I ROW 107! 7 A 1 
If. indeed, in years I gro o 
I myſt ſnateh what life can give: 


Not to love i it yot wille. 


* conn 
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ee ehpiciiad: the ho chat 
ceived: from this ſonnet, we reminded Bion of his 
promiſe to relate to us by what happy . intetven< 
tion of the gods he had found ſo charming a 
companion. He readily: conſented to our re- 
queſt; and having made our libations to "the 
ge, eee au | | 
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CHAP. XXXIX. 


HMfory of the ft eee 1 Bio on and 
7. n. 1 


ah that time I reſided at Milerus i in Ionia, 

a town much celebrated for its uncome_ 

monly ſerene and clear ſky, and for its vicinity to 
the river Mzander, which there traverſes the 
moſt: Juxuriant meadows, and ſteals along be- 
neath the foliage of poplars with innumerable 
ſinuoſities, at once retarding and embelliſhing 
its courſe. Beneath that enchanting climate 
Love and Pleaſure ſeem to hold a perpetual fef- 
tiyal. To taſte the moſt exquiſite delights, or 
to add to the number of human enjoyments, are 
the only occupations of the paſſing day. But the 
purſuit of pleaſure abſorbs all the powers of the 
mind, and diſtracts it from the ſofter thrill of 
heartfelt ſenſibility, and the ſolid and durable 
delights of intellectual improvement. Yet mere 
ſenſual enjoyment can never become a con- 
ftant and habitual ſtate. Tranquillity and 
peace with ourſelves and with others are the 
_ utmoſt extent of human felicity; to procure 
theſe is the grand object of every being en- 
4 dued 
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dued with ſenſibility and reaſon. © In' ſhort; it is 
that of che Lok of * _— great maſter 
Epicuruss. 
Having dined, on a ene winter's a in 
the country, where our entertainment had been 
prolonged by the pleaſure we enjoyed, I was re- 
turning, in the duſk of the eveniog, to Miletus, 
from which I was but a few ſtadia diſtant, when I 
met two men, who, with an air of terror and wild- 
neſs, inquired if I had not ſeen a young girl: but 
on my anſwering in the negative they quitted me. 
Having gone but a little way farther, my dog 
ſtopped oppoſite to a hedge that ran along the 
ſide of the road, then came up to me as if ſud- 
denly alarmed, barking ſignificantly, and by 
his motions and apparent fear made me ſuſpect 
ſome evil - minded perſons were lurking in con- 
cealment near me. Being robuſt and vigorous, 
notwithſtanding my age, having a ſtick in my 
hand, and never having been thought a coward, 
I approached the hedge, when my dog barked 
ſtill more violently. I was going to ſee what 
was behind it, bur a muddy ditch ſtopped my 
progreſs. As the night was not dark, I ſuddenly 
deſcried a figure coming out of the hedge. It 
ſeemed, at firſt, a ſpectre, and I ſhould have 
believed it was from the gloomy depths of Tar- 
tarus, had not its ſoft and mournful voice dif- 
: covered 
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covered it ta be a young and unfortunate female. 
She addreſſed me in a very plaintive tone, 
ſaying, If you are as humane as you appear, in 
the name of almighty Jupiter 1, implore your 
pity. ' O take compaſſion on an unfortunate fe- 
male in diſtreſs !? Theſe accents of grief and de- 
ſpair; and the apparent ſenſibility of her heart, ir- 
teſiſtibly moved my commiſeration, and I leaped 
over che ditch. with the utmoſt alacrity. What 
a dreadful ſight what a heart - rending picture 
now preſented itſelf! A young and half- naked 
woman, holding a little infant in her arms, her 
face, her boſom, and her flowing hair all de- 
formed with gore and mud, periſhing with cold, 
and trembling throughout her frame! I was 
doubting whether to approach her, when per- 
ceiving my fears, ſhe threw herſelf at my feet; 
and preſenting to me her child, raiſed her eyes 
tom heaven, and implored my humanity and 
compaſſion. Who are you?” ſaid I, © and 
why are you thus forlorn, in the midſt of a 
loathſome ditch 2?— am unable, ſaid ſhe, in 
a half-extinguiſhed voice, at preſentto explain, 
for I am periſhing with cold and terror. Save 
me, for pity's ſake! and I will communicate to 
you all my misfortunes.* I no longer heſitated, 
but throwing my cloak around her, I took her 
— my arm, and carried her child in the 
other. 
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other. She was extremely weak and emaciated, 
and the cold had quite numbed her limbs. I 
ſupported and encouraged her to the utmoſt, but 
ſoon ſhe ſank and fainted away. I was extremely 
embarraſſed what ſteps to purſue, till at length 
I took her on my ſhoulders, and thus arrived at 
Miletus exhauſted with extreme fatigue. Hav- 
ing ordered a fire to be lighted, and given her 
ſome cordials, I perceived that her hand was 
ſeverely hurt. I dreſſed the wound, and having 
cauſed her to be conducted to the bath, ſent her 
ſome clothes. I cannot deſcribe to you my 
aſtoniſhment when I ſaw her again enter my 
room; for I thought another Circe had meta- 
morphoſed a hideous ſpectre into a moſt beau- 
tiful divinity. It is true I had obſerved that ſne 
had fine eyes, but all the reſt of her countenance 
was ſo disfigured and clotted with mud, that I 
was very far from ſuſpecting any extraordinary 

charms could exiſt under ſuch a diſguiſe. She 
inſtantly threw herſelf at my feet, and with the 
moſt poliſned elegance expreſſed her gratitude for 
my humanity. I raiſed her up, paid a tribute 
of admiration to her beauty, and rejoiced in 
having met with ſo fortunate an adventure. After 
ſupper, when good wine and ſeaſonable food 
had renovated the energy of our minds, that im- 
mortal part which is ſa intimately connected with 
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dur bodies, I requeſted her to tell to me her 
hiſtory. But I ſhall leave you to enjoy the 
pleaſure of hearing it from my Theophania her- 
ſelf; for ſhe was the divinity I have been ſpeak- 
ing of, She will relate it with an elegance I am 
unable to imitate, and which increaſes the in- 
tereſt of the tale. But the evening ſtar is 
bringing on the cool refreſhing breeze: let us 
aſcend yon hill before us, where we may enjoy 
it, reclining on couches of turf and moſs. In 
the meanwhile I will bring out my flock to 
paſture near us.” We then quitted the grotto, 
and the lovely Pſyche begged us to excuſe her 
for a moment. Bion now tuned his pipe, 
when ſuddenly the flock collected round him; 
and the bleating of the ſheep and playful lambs 
filled the valley with the muſic of Nature. A 
ram walked gravely at their head, and two dogs, 
one on each fide, maintained order and diſcipline. 
As we walked along, Bion pointed out to us the 
beauties and the riches of his garden, © That 
of Alcinous,” faid 1 „„ though ſo elaborately 
praiſed by Homer, was but wortby of a ſhep- 
herd when compared with yours, which would * 


have done real honour to the king of Phæacia. 
— When I was young, replied he, and 
oppreſſed by poverty, the ſummit of my ambition 
was to poſſeſs one of that prince's four fountains 

| | | and 
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and a few acres of his orchard : but a taſte for 
elegant pleaſures and refined enjoyment, and a 
deſire to paſs our lives in a ſtate cf conſtantly- 


increaſing happineſs, gradually enter the minds 


and, growing ſtronger as its faculties improve, 
add force to the delicacy and ſenſibility of our 
hearts. Whether this increaſing deſire of 
happineſs and of pleaſure, accompanied by the 
increaſing faculty of procuring and enjoying 
them, be a real benefit conferred upon us by 
nature, is a queſtion which I ſhall leave to me- 
taphyſicians to decide, who may. diſpute about 
it as long as they find amuſement in the diſ- 
cuſſion.” . But how,” ſaid I, «© could you, who 
were born in the humble ſphere of poverty, and 
deſtitute of ambition, riſe to this ſtate of afflu- 
ence and luxury, which you enjoy with ſo much 
elegance and taſte? -] was interrupted. by La- 
cidas, who ſaid to Bion, « You muſt entertain 
your gueſts with this happy viciſſitude of fortune, 
for they, will take an intereſt in the recital, and re- 
ceive pleaſure from the tale. . Let us, then,” 
ſaid he, climb to the top of the hill, and 1 will 
relate it to you while we are waiting for Theo« 
phanis,” , | 
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3 CHAP. XL. 
The biftory of Bion. 


ce. M native place was Smyrna, where my 
birth was diſtinguiſhed by a very extra- 
ordinary event. The enemy having taken the 
town by ſurpriſe, the affrighted inhabitants fled 
through the oppoſite gate; and in the confuſion 
this panic occaſioned, my nurſe left me expoſed 
to every danger in the midſt of an open field. 
Some divinity, however, watched over my 
life, and preſerved me from deſtruction. My 
cries and moans attracted a goat who had lately 
brought forth her young, and who now gave me 
ſuck, drove away the dogs and other beaſts, 
and continued her charitable aid till the enemy 
-- retired, and the inhabitants returned to their de- 
| ſerted dwellings ; -when ſome women who found 
me were aſtoniſhed to perceive that I was ſtill 
alive, and ſeveral of them ſucceſſively offered 
to give me ſuck : but I turned away my head 
and ſcreamed violently, The poor goat, hear- 
ing my cries, and alarmed for my ſafety, now 
ran up to me, and ſuckled me in the preſence of 
the 
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the women, to whom 1 preferred my bene- 
factreſs of the field. This greatly ſurpriſed all the 
ſpectators; and from that time, whenever they 
wanted the goat, they made me cry, and im- 
mediately the animal ran 5 to me with the 
utmoſt ſpeed. 

« My father, who was a diſciple of the 900 
of Epidaurus, a man of talents, and a votary of 
pleaſure, left me no other patrimony than his 

books of medicine, a Homer, a buſt of Æſcula- 
pius, a box containing the portraits and the hair 
of his numerous miſtreſſes, many debts to pay, 
and a ſmall ſum of ready money. I took the 
money and the Homer, and left the books of 
medicine and the box of portraits for the credit- 
ors. Thus I arrived at Athens, like Bias, 
bringing all my fortune with me; young, fond 
of pleaſure, and thirſting for inſtruction. As I 
ſcarcely breathed but in poetry, and always 
aſpired to the heights of Parnaſſus, I ſoared 
above the fordid love of riches, and preferred 
the ſmiles of Apollo to all the gold of Plutus. 
Yet the occaſional admonition of intruſive want 
was ſometimes ſufficiently ſevere to teach me, 
that notwithſtanding the charms of philoſophy, 
money had its uſes; and that it was neceſſary to 
water the flowers of Helicon with the ſtreams 
of Pactolus. I reflected, however, that a man 
443 1 200 
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df talents, and a votary of learning, ought not 
tio ſacriſice a very large portion of his life ta the 
occupation of - enriching himſelf; becauſe an in- 
ſatiable deſire of gold, and a continual ſolici- 
tude to accumulate riches, confine the faculties 
of the ſoul, and extinguiſh the ſacred fire of 
genius. 

« At that time the fame of Want of Sy- 
racuſe was the univerſal topic of converſation 
throughout Greece, where nothing was ſpoken 
of but his great riches, his unequalled power, 
and the patronage he beſtowed on the arts, on 
the ſciences, and on literature. I therefore re- 
ſolved to repair to the court of that prince, and 
thus burſt at once into the temple of Fortune. 
I applied to Plato for a recommendation to in- 
troduce me at the court; and by means of his 
letters, and the credit of his name, I procured 
© the moſt cordial, the moſt diſtinguiſhed recep- 
tion from the prince. I was ſoon admitted to 
participate his Pleaſures, and by degrees my 
verſes and my galety procured me bi confidence 
and eſtem. 

I now perceived that this ſovereign of Sicily, 
though poſſeſſed of unlimited power, and of all 
the gifts Fortune could beſtow, was perhaps in 
himſelf the leaſt happy of mankind; for corrod- 

ing cares, perpetual alarms, and unccaſing re- 
8 : more 
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morſe were the moſt conſtant inmates that dwelt 
beneath his gilded roof, The ſtory of Damo- 
cles is well known, though related in a thouſand 
different manners. As I was an eye-witneſs to 
events you may have heard erroneouſly detailed, 
I will relate to you the true hiſtory of that curi- 
ous incident, | 
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CHAP. XII. 
Auecdbre of Damacles. 


« A* a feſtival given by Dionyſius to the 
people, who were crowding into the 


public ſquare before the palace, while the prince 


went from window to window to obſerve them, 
Damocles, who was one of the moſt aſſidu- 
ous of his flatterers, ſaid to him, O prince! 
how happy art thou who art maſter over ſo nu- 


merous a people, and the poſſeſſor of all the 


riches of this happy iſland! He purſued this 


| ſtrain of inſipid flattery till the monarch, impor- 
tuned by his fulſome and empty adulation, and 


diſguſted with hearing that happineſs eulogized 
which he felt to be a ſtranger to his boſom, ſaid 


to Damocles, -© This night you ſhall yourſelf 


taſte the enjoyment you eſtimate ſo high, and 


be king during four-and-twenty hours. Give or- 
ders for a feaſt, chooſe your own gueſts, and I 
will be preſent only as your ſubject, and not un- 


leſs I am invited.” 
“] paſs over the intermediate hiſtory of the 


preparation for this grand entertainment, till the 
time when Damocles entered the banqueting- 


hall 
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hall with the royal crown upon his head, attended 
by guards, and ſurrounded by the great officers 
of ſtate, while a band of excellent muſicians per- 
formed: triumphant muſic, and Dionyſius mixed 
with the gueſts who had been invited. Damo-—- 
cles, exulting in his tranſient elevation, ſeated 
himſelf on a moſt magnificent couch beneath a 
purple canopy, ſpangled with gold and ſilver 
* ſtars, and of which the frame and ornaments 
were of maſſy gold. A number of young per- 
ſons, of the beſt families of Syracuſe, attended to 
wait upon the temporary prince. During the re- 
paſt a ſkilful female performer ſang the charms 
and pleaſures of empaſſioned love, which ſhe ac- 
companied upon her lyre; and a poet preſented 
him ſome verſes, in which he praiſed his talents, 
his power, his virtues, - his courage, his gene- 
roſity, and the mildneſs of his reign. All the 
gueſts rivalled each other in expreſſing their ap- 
probation and applauſes at the praiſes beſtowed 
on their new monarch ; and whenever he ſpoke, 
all the company liſtened to him in filent admi- 
ration of his wiſdom, Damocles was highly 
elated with the reſpect and adoration he received 
from his flatterers, and enjoyed all the pleaſures 
of the moſt luxurious feaſt, when on a ſudden, 
happening to look up, he perceived a ſword ſuf- 
pended by an inviſible hair perpendicularly over 
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his head. This fight immediately clouded his 
pleafures-and robbed him of his appetite. He 
no longer liſtened to the adulation of his flatter- 
ers, or the praiſes beſtowed upon the various 
diſhes before him, and the foreign wines brought 
from Greece for his gratification, His ears and 
his ſtomach were equally clofed, and he became 
inſenſible to every thing but the ſword that 
ſeemed each moment ready to deſtroy him. The 
changes of his countenance, and the evident per- 
turbation of his mind, amuſed Dionyſius and the 
ſpectators, till at length this monarch of a day, 
thus agitated with fear in the midſt of his mo- 
mentary grandeur, begged permiſſion of the 
King to abdicate the throne, with all its cares and 
pleaſures. Thus, by thisemblematical inſtruc- 
tion, did Dionyſius make known the true con- 
dition of thoſe tyrants who, ſurrounded by ſplen- 
did cares and de luſive magnificence, excite the 
miſplaced envy of mankind, 
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CHAP. XIII. 
The hiftory of Bion continued. 


cc ,ABSERVING Dionyſius, one day, oppreſſed 
O with the moſt gloomy melancholy, 1 was 
going to leave him, when he called to me, ſay- 
ing, © Philoſopher of Greece, have you ever 
diſcovered the great ſecret, the important enig- 
ma, how to acquire happineſs? Can you tell 
me in what it conſiſts, and whether it exiſts at 
all? The anſwer,” ſaid I, © of Anaxagoras, to 
a great man who aſked him if any one was happy, 
was as follows: Not be is really happy who, loaded 
with riches, with honours, and diſtinctions, ap- 
pears ſo in the eyes of the vulgar, but rather 
the man who, cultivating a ſmall plot of ground, 
unites ruſtic labour with the unambitious pleaſures 
of the Muſes ; for though his modeſt deportment 

and tranquil countenance do not expreſs the lively * 

emotions of jay, yet the trueſt happineſs reſides in hi- 
heart,” I then related the celebrated fable of 
Crantor, who- repreſents Health, Wealth, Plea- 
ſure, and Virtue contending for the- prize at the 
Olympian games. Wealth ſpoke firſt, ſaying, 
I am 


—— 
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J am the ſovereign good, for by me every 
good is purchaſed,” Pleaſure then ſaid, The 
prize is mine; for the only object for which men 
defire riches is that they may poſſeſs me.” 
Health declared that riches were unneceſſary; 
and that without her no one could enjoy plea- 
ſure. And laſtly, Virtue faid, ſhe was ſuperior 
to all the reft, becauſe, though poſſeſſed of gold, 
and enjoying health and pleaſure, we may be ex- 
tremely miſerable if we conduct ourſelves ill. 
The prize was therefore given to Virtue. © The 


fable, anſwered theking, * is very ingenious, but ir 
Vould have been more accurate had Crantor ſaid 


chat the ſovereign good or happineſs conſiſts in the | 
union of all the four competitors, Virtue, Health, 


Wealth, and Pleaſure. However, Crantor and 
_ Anaxagoras are much in the right; for though 


now at the ſummit of human grandeur, I am 
tired of my exiſtence, and often conſider my- 
ſelf as the moſt wretched of mankind. Aſſiſt 
me with your counſels, and tell me what road I 
muſt purſue to catch a momentary view of this 
fleeting happineſs. In ſhort, what would you do 
were you in my place ?— I would quit, faid 
I, © this magnificent and extenſive palace, I 
would ceaſe to be a king, and return to a private 
ſtation. I would retire to Athens, and dwell in 


that happy reſort of the arts, of philoſophy, and 


or 


— 
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of liberty, of poliſhed manners, and of culti- 
vated taſte. I would there purchaſe a beautiful 
country-houſe, where I would amuſe” myſelf in 
© planting and building, and would paſs my leiſure 
hours with the moſt amiable ſociety, and among 
the wiſeſt philoſophers. I would ſelect a ſmall 
circle of friends, and make my inmates happy 
by the benefits they would receive at my hands; 
and being thus wiſe without auſterity, 'a philo- 
ſopher without the ſlavery of ſyſtem, a lover of 
letters without pedantry, and ſolitary without 
miſanthropy, I would taſte of pleaſure with ele- 
gance and delicacy, and wait the arrival of my 
| laſt hour in the ſweet unſolicitous enjoyment of 
life.'— Your reaſoning,” ſaid he, © has. con- 
vinced me. I will reſign a ſceptre which is loaded 
with cares and dangers, and prepare immedi- 
| ately for my retreat. I requeſt, however, that 
you will keep my intentions a profound ſecret, 
Come to-morrow, and, we will arrange the ex- 
ecution of this plan, the fproſpe&t of which al- 
ready charms and faſcinates my heart.. I took 
my leave, full of exultation at having made a 
royal proſelyte, and brought over a king to the 
cauſe of reaſon and philoſophy. | 
e returned the next day at the appointed hour, 
when I found Dionyſius ſurrounded by a numerous 
train of courtiers, who were paying their homage 
; 7 and 
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and their adulations to their ſovereign. As ſoon 
as the prince perceived me, he gave me a ſmile of 


affection, and made a ſign for me to wait. When 


the crowd had diſappeared, he began to ſpeak of 
the luſtre with which he would in future adorn his 
reign, the war he was meditating againſt the 
Carthaginians, the troops and veſſels he was 
about to arm and equip, but, to my utter aſto- 
niſhment, not a word eſcaped him relative to the 
plan we had been concerting the preceding even- 
ing. When he had finiſhed diſplaying his power, 
and anticipating his intended conqueſts, I ſaid to 
him, with a ſmile, © I hope, amidſt the din of 
battle and the torrent of your victories, you will 
at leaſt ſpare the city of Athens, which yeſterday 
held out to you the proſpect of a happy aſylum 
in your retirement. I underſtand you,” re- 
plied he. I have reflected on my future plans: 
but every man has his deſtiny, from which he will | 
in vain attempt to fly. I know that the diadem 
of royal power is full of thorns, and that a phi- 
loſopher is much happier than a king: but after 
a few years more of labour and fatigue 1 will 
throw off all my cares and ſolicitudes, and enjoy 
in ſweet repoſe, amidſt the groves of the Muſes, 
all the fame of my paſt achievements, and all the 
's of a ſerene and happy life. May I 
venture, ſaid I, © to aſk you your age? — 1 
am 
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am only, replied he, fixty-two years old. 
Well, ſaid I, © then every day, every hour you 
breathe, is ſo much added to what you have a 
reaſonable ground to claim as your own. How 
ſo?” ſaid he. Your whole ſhare of life,” replied 
I, © is but twenty-two or twenty-three years 
upon an average, according to the common lot 
of humanity ; and 'adopting the calculations of 
the medium duration of life at every age, you 
haye no reaſon to expect to live more than nine 
or ten years longer. My plan, then," faid he, 
ſince my life is to be ſo ſhort, ſhall be to make it 
up out of that of others, and to enjoy it, as much 
as poſſible, at their expence. We were now in 
terrupted, and I went away, concluding, that to 
Dionyſius, and the majority of mankind, the 
bloſſoms of wiſdom and happineſs blow on ex- 

otics which they know not how to cultivate. 
But to return to the origin of the affluence I 
now pofleſs : ambitious of acquiring every kind 
of glory, and of being thought a poet as well as 
a hero, Dionyſius had ſent. a tragedy to the 
Olympian games, to obtain the prize of poetry. 
It was read by a perſon appointed for that pur- 
poſe, who had a full and ſonorous voice: but the 
harmonious and ſeducing tone of the reader 
could not impoſe upon the audience, or conceal 
the weakneſs of the compoſition, which was re- 
| ceived 
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eeived with groans and hiſſes by the whole com- 
pany. This poet-king, thus overwhelmed with 
ſhame and confuſion, ſnut himſelf up for ſeveral 
days, ate his meals alone, and ſcarcely admitted 
any one to ſee him. I was not admitted till two 
days aſter, and was quite embarraſſed how to 
conduct myſelf, or how to ſhape my counte- 
nance, and offer conſolations to an inſulted poet, 
who had the moſt powerful armies at his com- 
mand. Being reſolved not to be ſent to the 
. quarries, as was Polyxenes for a ſimilar indiſ- 
cretion, I entered with a ſorrowful countenance, 
_ expreſſive of the deepeſt concern. The king at 
firſt talked of indifferent topics, and then, with 
an air of grief and depreſſion, ſaid, You have 

heard of my diſgrace, and the rejection of my 
tragedy, at the Olympian games? I replied 
that a great prince, like him, had no need of the 
laurels of Apollo to immortalize his name; that 
in theſe tumultuous aſſemblies the paſſions and 
prejudices of the people, and the intrigues of de- 
ſigning men, were the chief cauſes that influ- 
enced their deciſions ; and that he ſhould | have 
been aware of the levity, the caprice, and the in- 
conſtancy of the Greeks. I know,” ſaid he, 
that the Greeks deſerve the character you give 


them, bur they are alſo the diſpenſers of glory, 


and * hold the trumpet of Fame in their 


hands. 
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hands. I am determined I will recover this mi- 
ſerable fall, and be one of the competitors at 
the Dionyſia of Athens. I have a tragedy in 
hand, the ſubject of which is the death of 
L£geus. You recollect, continued he, that 
Minos, having ſubdued the Athenians, de- 
manded of them an annual tribute of ſeven 
youths and as many virgins, to be deyoured by 
the Minotaur. When the youthful 'Theſeus, 
who was born to rid the earth of monſters, re- 
ſolved to be one of the victims, that he might 
either deliver his country from this ſhameful tri- 
bute, or periſh in the attempt, his father Ageus, 
deeply afflited and terrified at this bold and 
hazardous enterprize, ordered the pilot of the 
veſſel that conveyed the victims to Crete to hoiſt 
a white ſail, if his ſon returned victorious, in lieu 
of the black ſails generally uſed on that occaſion. 
During his abſence, Ægeus went daily to the 
ſea- ſide to watch for his return. At length one 
fine ſerene day a briſk gale wafted the veſſel, that 
was bringing the triumphant Theſeus back to 
Athens, over the ſurface of the ocean : but both 
the pilot and Theſeus had, iu the exceſs of their 
joy at the rapidity with which they approached the 
ſhore, forgotten to hoiſt the white ſails according to 
the orders of ZEgeus, who conceiving his ſon was 
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devoured by the monſter, threw himſelf in de- 
ſpair into the ſea, afterwards called by his name. 
This ſubject, continued the king, © muſt be pe- 
- culiarly intereſting to the Athenians. But 1 
have as yet only formed a haſty ſketch of a few 
of the ſcenes, for I have been ſo much occupied 
by public affatrs, that I have not been able to 
advance in the work. You wits are very happy,” 
continued he, to be always ſoaring among the 
heights of Parnaſſus, without being ever called 
down by more preſſing, though perhaps leſs im- 
portant occupations.—But it is not every one's 
fate to be born a poet.'—* Neither,” ſaid I, is 
it every one's deſtiny to be a monarch ; yet I 
would not wiſh to be a king; except of my gar- 
den and my miſtreſs.'—* I have a ſervice to aſk 
of you, ſaid he, my dear Bion, in the per- 
' formance of which I have no doubt T may de- 
pend on your ſecrecy.— As much,” replied I, 
as if I ſwore it by the river Styx. You 
muſt help me, continued he, to finiſh my 
piece, complete the plan, and put a few of the 
firſt ſcenes into verſe; and I will proceed with 


the reſt as fait as poſſible. At firſt 1 modeſtly 


refuſed to mingle the production of talents fo 
moderate as mine with the ſublime flights of his 
_ exalted genius: but he perſiſted in his requeſt, 

to which at length I yielded. I then ſhut my- 
| | ſelf 
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ſelf up in my ſtudy; and as the ſketch of Dio- 
nyſius was but a rough outline, I extended ĩt to 
five epiſodes or acts. He was pleaſed with my 
performance, and made ſome very appoſite and 
acute obſervations; for he was by no means de- 
ficient either in talents or literary taſte. As ſoon 


The ancient Greek poets 'were unacquainted with the 
. divifion of plays into acts, though their epiſodes or choruſes 
ſerved nearly the ſame purpoſe. It is true they conſidered 
their pieces as conſiſting of certain parts or diviſions, which 
they called protaſis, epitaſis, cataſtaſis, and cataſtrophe, but 
they had no real diviſions or TY anſwering to them 
in the repreſentation. 

The Romans firſt introduced acts into the drama ; and in 
Horace's time the five acts were grown into a law, which 
ſtill determines the length of all regular plays. | 


Neu brevior quinto, neu ſit productior, actu. Hon: 


It is certain, however, that on the principles of that great 
maſter of the drama, Ariſtotle, a play may be juſt and | regu= 
lar though divided into only three acts. 

Tragedy was originally the name given to a hymn ſung in 
ST of Bacchus by a chorus of muſicians, accompanied 
with inftruments and dancing. It was ſo called, from the 
prize being a goat, (T,) which the victor ſacrificed to 
Bacchus ; and asthe length of the performance might tire the 
audience and fatigue the lingers, the chorus was divided into 
parts, and epiſodes or recitations introduced in the intervals. 
Theſpis brought one actor on the ſtage, Aichylus a ſecond, 
and Sophocles a third; and here the Greeks ſeem to hive. 
ſtopped ; at leaſt they very rarely had more than three actors 
in the ſame ſcene : and if a fourth appeared, he was either 
entirely filet, or had very little to ſay, T. . 
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as the plan was finiſhed and approved of, I be- 
gan to attend to the 'verſification; At every 
ſcene 1 went to conſult my Apollo, (as I called 
the king,) and we corrected it together. 1 ob- 
ſerved that Dionyſius always faid my tragedy, 
whether. he intended, by frequent repetition, to 
perſuade me he was the true author of it, or 
wiſhed to perſuade himſelf into that idea. I an- 
ſwered in the ſame manner, always calling it 
his. In fact, it really belonged to him; not 
merely on account of about a hundred verfes of 
his compoſition, but of the price for which he 
purchaſed it. As ſoon as we had ſufficiently re- 
viſed, corrected, pruned, and altered this tragi- 
cal phznomenon, I failed for Athens in a bi- 
remis, and immediately preſented to the firſt 
Archon this poem of the maſter of Sicily. I 
dazzled the eyes of all the judges appointed for 
the admiſſion or rejection of the pieces propoſed 
with gold, which reflected additional luſtre on 
the work, and inſured it a favorable reception. 
I then applied to the Choragi *, that no ex- 
pence might be ſpared, and no attention omit- 
ted in the dances and the choruſes; I gave 
the actors robes with long trains, interwoven 


The Choragi paid the expence of players, fingers, 
dancers, and muſicians, at a * feſtivals and ſolem- 
nities, | 
With 
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with gold, and variegated with purple and other 
colours, maſks deſigned and coloured by the 
firſt maſters, and, a majeſtic figure being of 
great importance, I gave my heroes buſkins 
four inches high, increaſed the bulk of their per- 
ſons on every ſide, in proportion to their ſta» 
ture, and added to the length of their arms by 
gauntlets. The decorations were'executed in a 
ſuperior manner by the beſt painters. The firſt 
ſcene repreſented a beautiful landſcape ; the ſe- 
cond, a horrid deſert on the ſea-coaſt, which was 
full of ſteep rocks and deep caverns; the third 
was a ſuperb temple, covered with gold and 
precious ſtones. Thirty thouſand ſpectators 
crowded into the theatre to ſee the repreſenta- 
tion; and by their applauſes Dionyſius was well 
requited for all his trouble and expence. Sup- 
ported by all theſe adventitious aids, the tragedy 
was elevated to the clouds, and the royal poet 
declared to have won the prize. It is true I felt 
all the lively emotions of a happy father, al- 
though I was too faithful to my promiſe to pluck 
a ſingle flower from the literary crown of Dio- 
nyſius. IT embarked the fame night, and made 
the utmoſt exertions to accelerate my voyage ; 
and. being favored by Neptune and the 

winds, I arrived, after a few days fail, at In” 
racuſe. 
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e The news of this brilliant ſucceſs gave Dio- 
nyſius more pleaſure than all the victories he had 
ever gained in the field of battle. He talked of 
nothing but his tragedy, which he ſeemed to be 
fully perſuaded was the true offspring of his own 
genius,” and felt a delirium of joy which ſeemed 
almoſt: to affect his reaſon. He invited all his 
friends,” that-he might announce to them, his 


triumph, and publiſhed it to all his court, and 


to every one he ſaw. When his tranſport had 
ſomewhat ſubſided, he aſked me which of the 
verſes were moſt applauded; and my anſwer, in 
which I quoted ſome of his own, ſeemed to give 
him the greateſt pleaſure. I had ſcarcely re- 
turned home, when I received a magnificent 
preſent of a hundred talents, and an invita- 
tion to ſup that night with the king, who in- 
tended to celebrate his grand ſucceſs with a 
number of his friends. His triumph, alas! was 
marked with that rapid inſtability ſo frequent 


in human affairs. The feaſt was accompanied 


1 — 1 


1 hundred gueſts * of the banquet; and 


with unexampled luxury and profuſion ; and two 
thouſand fiſh, and ſeven thouſand birds and other 


game, were ſerved upon the table. The throne 


of the victor was placed beneath a canopy 


adorned with laurel, and a luxuriant crown of 


that emblem of victory placed upon his head, 


when 
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when the monarch entered the hall, the walls 
ſhook with the applauſes and acclamations of the 
company. Dionyſius was animated with exceſs 
of joy, and gave himſelf up to the pleaſures of 
inte mperance. The largeſt cups of wine were in 
conſtant motion round the table, and he drank to 
the health of his friends, to the Athenians, to 
Apollo, and to the Muſes. His zeal was ſo fer- 
vent, and he ſo repeatedly celebrated the Maſter 
of Parnaſſus, and the nine virgins that inhabit its, 
heights, that at length he fell down overpowered 
by wine; and a violent indigeſtion ſoon termi- 
nated his glory, his pleaſures, and his reign, his 
ſolicitudes, and his projects. He was then 
in the ſixty-third year of his age; and the 
Athenians ſaid they would have crowned him 
with laurel twenty years before, had they thought 
they could ſo eaſily deliver Sicily from his 
tyranny “*. 
© Immediately after this Ge event I 
began to think of ſecuring my treaſures from the 
rapacity of the younger Dionyſius and his fa- 
vorites, and felt all the uneaſineſs of an old 
miſer, when he perceives ſuſpicious perſons lurk- 


An oracle had foretold that Dionyſius would die when he 
had gained a victory over thoſe who excelled him, He ap- 
plied this expreſſion to the Carthagenians, but his death 
ſolved the enigma, 
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ing about the ſpot where his gold is concealed. 
I therefore embarked as ſecretly as poſſible for 
Corinth, whence I came to viſit ſome of my rela- 
tions here, who adviſed me to purchaſe this eſtate. 
The ſituation pleaſed me, for I perceived it was 
ſuſceptible of improvement; and I have been 
theſe forty years employed, from time to time, 
-in_ embelliſhing and ornamenting its various 
natural beauties.” abs | 
Theophania now returning, we placed her in 
the midft of us, and her little dog laid himſelf 
down at her feet. As ſoon as ſhe was ſeated, we 
all drew round her, and liſtened with the cloſeſt 
attention to her lovely voice, while ſhe related 
to us her hiſtory as follows. "= 
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CH AP. XLIII. 
Hiſtory of Theophania. 


ce 1 was born at Miletus, of which Bion has al- 

ready given you a deſcription: but he has 
not told you, perhaps, that the Mileſian women 
believe it a ſacred duty, impoſed by an ancient 
tradition, to devote their youth to the pleaſures 
of love. Thus intrigue becomes their only occu- 
pation, and the gratification of their paſſions the 
ſole object of their lives. 

« I know not whether my mother had been 4 
zealous worſhipper of Venus, but at a time when 
ſhe had ſeen ten luſtra, being then a widow in 
poor circumſtances, and deprived: of all ſociety 
but mine, ſhe retired to a ſmall houſe, or rather 
a cottage, of which ſhe was the proprietor, on 
the banks of the Mæander. I was then aboue 
twelve years old, and we lived principally on 
roots and garden- ſtuff, and on the produce of 
the-ofier baſkets we made in the winter evenings 
or during the dog-days. My mother was a good 
woman in every ſenſe of the word; that is, ſhe. 

was 
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was perfectly honeſt and ſimple, but had a weak 


mind, and was credulous and ſuperſtitious to ex- 


ceſs. She lived in conſtant fear of Tartarus, 
which ſhe imagined gaped to receive her if ſhe 
made the leaſt omiſſion in the rites and cere- 
monies of religion, or the worſhip of the gods; 


and trembled at the names of Cerberus, of 


the Eumenides, or of Minos. She was pious 
rather from fear than love, and was tormented 
by a perpetual dread of the vengeance of the 
gods. Notwithſtanding her poverty, ſhe annu- 
ally ſacrificed a black ſheep to Pluto, and per- 
formed purifications or libations to him almoſt 
every hour of the day ; pouring milk, wine, or 


honey upon the earth or in the fire; and if ſne | 


'had none of theſe, ſhe made uſe of water. 
Whenever we had a piece of meat, ſhe burnt the 
+ beſt part in honour of her houſehold gods, of her 
genius, of Mercury, or of Bacchus, On faſt- 

days, which are the eve of every great feaſt, ſhe 
only took a flender meal at night; for in the 
courſe of the day ſhe ate nothing but a morſel'of| 


dry bread, and that without drinking. We were 


always provided with a good ſtock of luſtral or 
holy water, with which we purified ourſelves 
night and morning ; and ſhe always carried about 
with her certain ſtones of ſupernaturaſ and mi- 
29 raculous 
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raculous power *, She was continually talking 
of the torments of the damned, of the vulture 
| 1 | 1 devouring 


$11} 477613508 ; | . Arenen 
In every age and country the power of charms and taliſ- 
—— 1 7 - * * N . * : 
mans has been believed in proportion to the ignorance and 


barbariſm of mankind. The Egyptians particularly abound. 


ed in them, and wore round their necks ſmall cylinders, 
adorned with figures and hieroglyphic ſymbols, 

The Greeks had alſo a great variety of amulets. They 
attributed ſupernatural properties to the laurel, to'the wil- 
low, to trees that bore thorns, to jaſper, and to almoſt all the 
precious ſtones, The Theſſalians, the Illy tians, and the Tri- 
balli were particularly famous for their enchantments; and 
Pliny aſſerts, that the latter could ſtrike animals and children 
dead merely by looking at them. To defend them from theſe 
dangers, amulets were ſuſpended to the necks of infants, of 
the form of gat; and for the ſame purpoſe they made 
bracelets or necklaces of ſhells, of precious ſtones, and of 
coral. | c mint iis 
The ancients were particularly afraid of the looks of per- 
ſons under the influence of envy or of anger, both ſor them- 
ſelves and their children ; for it was believed ſome malignant 


influence darted from their eyes, and infected the air; and all 


animals were thought more ſuſceptible of theſe evil impreſ- 
fions in proportion to their youth. Againſt theſe influences 
they defended themſelves by wearing the ſame amulets as 
they ſuſpended to the necks of their children,” They alſo af. 
fixed them to their doors, ſo that, when they were opened, 
the gabs, the little bells, &c. were neceſſarily put in motion. 


It would be inconſiſtent with the truths of natural philoſo- 


phy to deny that the eye has ſtrong powers, whether moral 

or phyſical.. Some animals are ſaid to be diſordered and 

ſupified by the eyes of other animals. Nor can it be de- 

pied, that thoſe of a man in a violent rage may "0 
y 


| 
| 
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devouring the liver of Prometheus, of the rolling 
rock of Siſyphus, of the wheel of Ixion, of the 
various metamorphoſes of the gods, and of their 
irreſiſtible vengeance. - She often told me ſhe 


had been aſſured by a prieſt of Minerva, that 


whenever the Pedaſians were threatened with any 


calamity, a long beard grew ſuddenly on the chin 
of the prieſteſs of that goddeſs ; and that this 


had happened three ſeveral times. The ſame. 


prieſt related to her the vengeance of Bacchus 
againſt the Calydonians. Coreſus, a prieſt of that 
deity, was long the moſt wretched of mankind; 
for he was deeply enamoured with the beautiful 
Callirhoe : but the more he adored her, the 
more he urged his hapleſs ſuit, the more cruelly 
and diſdainfully ſhe repulſed him. His tears and 
ſupplications, and all the tender entreaties of 
the moſt empaſſioned love, were fruitleſs ; till at 

length he complained to Bacchus of his lighted 


mad. _ — — — 
—_— — * — 


very powerful impreſſion on any one who contemplates his 
diſtorted countenance. Fr. Ed. 


Pliny ſays the eyes of the Triballi and Illyrians were fas | 


niſhed with two pupils, which were thought to contribute 
much to faſcination ; and quotes the following paſſage of 
Cicero: Feminas omnes ubique nocere, quæ duplices pu- 
pillas habent;“ that every where women with double pupils 
had a power of 1 injuring how on whom they fix their eyes. 
T.N. | 


paſſion.; 


— 


| 


— 
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paſſion; and crowning his ſtatue with chaplets of 
vine- branches, of apple - bloſſoms, and of pome- 
granate, he threw himſelf on his knees before 
the altar of thg god. Thou mighty fon of 
Jupiter and Semele l' cried he, * take pity on 
my anguiſh, and revenge this affront to the moſt 
zealous of thy miniſters.” Bacchus heard his 
prayer, and inflicted on the Calydonians a ſud- 
den drunkenneſs which rendered them furious. 
In their deſpair they conſulted the oracle of Do- 
dona, which anſwered, that Bacchus's revenge 
could only be appeaſed by the blood of Calli- 
rhoe, whom the high-prieft Coreſus muſt facri- 
fice at his altar, or by the death of any man 
who was willing to die in her ſtead. No one 
offering to take her place, ſhe was led to the 
altar, pale and trembling, and ſcarcely able to 
ſupport her frame as ſhe walked in the ſolemn 
proceſſion ; while Coreſus, full of inexorable- 
vengeance, waited for the arrival of his unhappy 
victim. At length ſhe appeared, and he again 
beheld the object of his paſſion with pallid coun- 
tenance, and ſtreaming with tears that enhanced 
the delicate and faſcinating charms of her un- 
equalled beauty. His heart was now once more 
awakened to tender ſenſations, his refentment 
was forgotten, love and pity reſumed their 
power; and as he held the ſacred knife, he 

8 trembled 


o 1 
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trembled and hefitated between contending | 


emotions, till at length he caſt a farewel view at 
the unfortunate victim, and then plunging the 
fatal inſtrument into his own boſom, fell at 


her feet. Callirhoe, now conſcious of her in- 
gratitude towards ſo tender and ſo generous a 


lover, who had given ſuch a proof of his fidelity, 
and de ſpiſing her exiſtence, killed herſelf on the 
brink of a fountain, which from that time has 
borne her name. 6 8111 
In theſe and ſimilar mins my mother 
was brought up by an old prieſt of Cybele, who 
was our only , viſitor. She gave him all her 
favings, and we were often deprived. of neceſ- 
faries to ſupply offerings and victims for the 
mother of the gods. 1:1 :4Rþ 
An ſuch principles my mother educated me, 
conſtantly inſtilling into my mind the fear. of 
heaven and of hell; and I was, ſo completely 
occupied with ideas of ſuperſtition, that when- 
ever I happened to be walking alone in the 
fields, towards the duſk of evening, I fancied I 


ſaw the air peopled with gods and genii. One | 
day I had a moſt horrid fright, Seeing a white 


bull coming full up to me, I immediately thought 
of the metamorphoſis of Jupiter into a bull, 
of that colour, when he carried off Europa, and 
unagining the god was now purſuing me. , Thus 

he being 
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being robbed of all my powers by this ſudden 
alarm, I knelt down and aſked his forgiveneſa 


for all my faults, and for my neglect of his wor- 
ſhip, and promiſed to ſacrifice to him a lictle 


kid of which I was very fond. The-bulk-god 


doubtleſs heard my prayer, and felt compaſſion 
for my innocence, for he changed his courſe; 
while I, like a dove purſued by a hawk, flew to 
hide myſelf in the boſom» of my mother. I was 
then near fourteen years old, and was beginning 
to unfold my future form, Which was very nearly 
the ſame then as now, and I had all the ſimpli- 
city and inexperience of a young perſon edu- 
cated in retirement by a pious, good mother. 
e We had permiſſion to cut oſiers on the 
banks of the Mæander, whither I frequently 
went for a freſh ſupply. In one of theſe excur- 
ſions I heard the melodious ſounds of a lyre, to 


which I liſtened for ſome time, looking every 


way to ſee whence the ſound proceeded, yet 
was unable to diſcover any one. I was ſo aſto- 


niſhed at this prodigy, that I attributed it to 


Apollo, who perhaps had rendered himſelf in- 
viſible while he played; till on a ſudden, from 


the midſt of the reeds that bordered the river, 


aroſe ſome god under the figure of a mortal. 1 
drew back with ſurpriſe and alarm: but he 


called me to him, ſaying, Stay, ſtay; charming 


Theophania! 
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'Theophania ! and baniſh your groundle ſs fears,” 
Encouraged-by theſe words, I how ventured to 
contemplate his countenance. He wore a crown 
of reeds on his head, andin his hand he held his 
Ivre and a bunch of roſes, which he immediately 
preſented to me. A mixture of ſurprize and 
curioſity ſtrangely ſuſpended all reflection, and I 
know not what new ſenſation rooted me to the 
ground, and forbid me to depart. The god 
took pity on my embarraſſment, and in a tone f 
tenderneſs ſaid, Be not alarmed, beautiful 
Theophania, for I will not do you the lighteſt 
injury or diſpleaſure. . Who are you, then ? 
cried I, in a half-articulated voice; How do 
you know my name? — ] am the god Mæan- 
der, anſwered he, and I dwell in yond chryſtal 
palace at the bottom 'of the river. I know the 
preſent, the.paſt, and the future, and have a con- 
ſtant eye upon your ſteps... I have perceived 
that your innocence, your picty, and your virtues, 
are worthy of the charms you poſſeſs, and have 
reſolved to place you among the Naiads, Thus 
elevated to the rank of an immortal, you ſhall no 
longer be liable to ſickneſs, grief, or loathſome 
death, but, like the other gods, ſhall for ever 
preſerve your youth and beauty.“ I bluſhed as 


I thanked the god, and ſaid I would ſpeak of it to 
my mother. By no means, replied he; it is 
nor 
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not yet a proper time; for our myſteries muſt 


not be revealed to the profane. But what am 


I to do,” ſaid 1, to merit the honour of being 
made a Naiad? -“ You muſt purify yourlſelt,” 
ſaid he, © during three days, night and morn- 
ing, with luſtral water, and each time invoke 
Neptune the god of the ſea. You muſt faſt 
throughout the day, at night eat only honey, milk, 
and vegetables; and when the three days are 
paſt, you will return to this ſpot, where you will 
call thrice upon my name. I will then riſe from 
my watery. abode, and with my divine afflation 
purify your body from all its earthly and periſhable 
parts, infuſing that principle of immortal life 
which will change you into a divinity, and make 
you the happieſt of the Naiads.“ Having thus 
ſpoken, he kiſſed my lips, aſſiſted me to cut my 
ofiers, and vaniſhed. | 

« Full of emotions of aſtoniſhment and of joy, 
of alternate fear and hope, I returned with flow 
and penſive ſtep to the cottage of my mother, 
from whom I concealed this auguſt ſecret, and 
faithfully obeyed all the commands of the god 
Mzander. | 

« On the fourth day I aroſe with the early 
dawn, and repaired to the appointed ſpot full of 
anxiety and expectation, yer obedient to the 
commands of piety and the dictates of curi- 
vol. I. cc ' olity, 


i 
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ofity, which gave me courage to perſevere in my 
reſolution, notwithſtanding all the contending 
emotions I experienced. When I arrived at the 
bank of the river I immediately called thrice 
upon the god. The third time I pronounced 
his name, lightnings flaſhed acroſs the heavens, 
and the foliage ſeemed violently agitated. I was 
ſeized with ſudden alarm, and ſhut my eyes with 
terror. When I opened them I beheld the di- 
vinity, ſtill more brilliant than before, ſtanding 
near me. The reeds, that encircled his head were 


interwoven with roſes; he exhaled the ſweeteſt 


perfume; his robe was of a moſt ſhining white ; 
and his ſplendid appearance dazzled my aching 
eyes. He faid, I know you have been faithful 
to my precepts, and have not betrayed the ſecret 


of the gods. Neptune, my father, has permitted 


me to reward your piety, and to raiſe you to the 
rank of a Naiad. Follow me to yond facred ſpot, 
where this myſtery ſhall be performed *.“ Thus 


Similar revelations and myſtic marriages are to be found 
in the hiſtory of molt religions. The catholics pretend that 
St. Catharine of Sienna had a viſion, in which ſhe bebeld the 
Bleſſed Virgin face to face. She is ſaid to have been married. 
to Jeſus Chriſt, and to have borne the ſacred marks or ſtig- 
mata, like the ſeraphic Frangois d' Aſſiſe. Certain quietiſt 
monks of Mount Athos pretended that when they let their 
beards reſt on their boſoms, and looked at their navels, they 
ſaw the light of Thabor, which they (aid was uncreated. 


ſaying, 
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ſaying, he conducted me; to a grotto at a ſmall 
diſtance, concealed by wild vines, the inſide of 
which was covered with i ivy, and in the innermoſt 
receſs, was a couch of freſh foliage and aromatic 
plants. In this delicious retreat, which reſembled 
that prepared by Panto receive the beautiful Syrinx, 
the divine Mæander placed me on the couch, 
and ſeated himſelf beſide me. At firſt I dared 
not ſpeak, or even turn my eyes towards him: but 
he threw his arms around me, ſaying, © Fam about 
to initiate you in a myſtery, into which the gods 
admit only the ele&, and which will,change and 
renovate your exiſtence. in an inſtant.“ While 
he thus addreſſed me, he looſened my zone, and 
overwhelmed me with kiſſes. Ah } eruel Mæ- 
ander! how couldſt thou thus impoſe on my ere- 
dulity, and take advantage of my ſimplicity 11 
ſcreamed, I wept, I puſhed him from me: 
but he was deaf to my intreaties Fn inſen be 
to my tears, 

When we quitted the geo *: ad, 0 * 
lovely Theophania, I have exerted all my powers 
to change you into a Naiad. Already is the 
metamorphoſis half completed; already have 


you received the beauty, the graces, and the 


faſcinating complexion of the divine Galatea, 
with whom Polyphemus was ſo deeplyenamoured. 


| Weptin, whom I am going to implore, will ſoon 


CC 2 complete 
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bei the work. But the orb of day is near 
the zenith, and I know, by my divine knowledge, 
that your mother is uneaſy at your abſence, Yet 
though we are now obliged to part, promiſe to 
return two days hence, and then a ſecond opera- 


tion will complete your purification from every 


thing earthly. Go, lovely Theophania ! and be 
ever ſubmiſſive to the gods and faithful t to their 
ſecrets.” 

« As I returned, I reflected much on this 
wonderful adventure, which appeared to be a 
ſtrange mixture of divine and human agencies. 
Yet ſome degree of uneaſineſs was combined 
with the ſenſations of delight that ſtill vibrated 
in-my heart. Though fully perſuaded of the di- 
vinity of my lover, yet I reproached myſelf with 
my facility in yielding implicit obedience to his 
ſolicitations, and the means he had uſed to 

*change me into a Naiad. I refrained, however, 
from ſpeaking of it to my mother; and as my 
remorſe ſoon yielded to the attractions of plea- 
ſure, I made frequent excurſions to the myſteri- 
-ous grotto, ſo different in its nature and effects 
from the cave of Trophonius . But though 
W love 


* The cave of Trophonius was one of the moſt celebrated 
oracles of Greece, from which thoſe who had received an- 
wers came out backwards, and were always pale and de- 
w jected 
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love puts forth the ſweeteſt of bloſſoms, it 


produces the bittereſt of fruits. My paramour 
firſt perceived that I was pregnant with the future 
offspring of our loves. He declared to me my 
ſituation, and urged the neceſſity of concealing 
it, eſpecially from my mother. © Follow my 
advice,” ſaid he, and you will be relieved from 
all your difficulties, Your mother is a very re- 
ligious woman : her piety is well known to me. 
In the middle of the night, therefore, you will 
pretend ſuddenly to awake, and then ſcreaming 
violently, tell her that Pallas has juſt appeared to 
you, in her car drawn by owls; that ſhe has 
ordered you to be received among the number 
of her prieſteſſes, and to follow her, at day-break, 
to the banks of the Mzander, wherean old prieſt 


of that goddeſs will be waiting to conduct you to 


Athens, to the celebrated Parthenon, her temple. 
You will add, that the goddeſs will reward her 
for her piety, and conſole her for your loſs by 
a talent, which ſhe will find concealed in the 
garden, at the foot of her ſtatue. And who 
will give me this talent? ſaid I; or where 
will you find the old prieſt ?—© The talent,” re- 
plied he, is a gift of Minerva; my divine 


6 * 
— —ꝓǽ⁴ä 


jected at their return. Hence it was ſaid, proverbially, of me- 
lancholy perſons, that they had conſulted the oracle of 
Trophonius. T. N. 


ec 3 knowledge 
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knowledge has communicated to me her inten- 
tion: and as to the old prieft, that will be my- 
ſelf; for, like Vertumnus, I have the power of 
aſſuming every form I pleaſe.” Thus you per- 
ceive my lover was a god of as much art and ad- 
dreſs as he who is the meſſenger of Olympus, 
This plan I adopted. I awoke in the night with 
ſudden affright, and told my mother the pre- 
tended ſtory of my viſion, which no doubt ſhe 
implicitly. believed; for at day-break ſhe aroſe, 
and went to look for the talent. To me, I con- 
feſs the preſent of the goddeſs appeared ſome- 
what precarious: but my mother went before 
me, and cried, © Here it 1s!” then ſuddenly 
threw herſelf on her knees before the ſtatue, to 
return thanks for the treaſure, and vow eternal 
gratitude for her bounty. I did the ſame, but 
felt the utmoſt aſtoniſhment at the reality of the 
miracle. We paſſed the day in great rejoicings 
and acts of piety, burning incenſe before the 
goddeſs, offering up cakes, milk, oil, and dried 
figs; and placing a crown of olive-branches 
on the head of her ſtatue, 
e Yet my mother could not reſolve to part 
with me; and the ſeparation which was ſo afflic- 
tive to my dear parent would have been too much 
for me to bear, had not my ſituation rendered 
it indiſpenſably neceſſary. I communicated to 
„ | the 
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the divine Mzander her great irreſohiteneſs 
and perplexity, to which he replied, that he 
foreknew her ſtate of mind, and would work a 
miracle that ſhould decide her wavering indeter- 
mination. © Declare to her, from Minerva, ſaid 
| he, © that if, in three days, her orders are not 
complied with, the ſun ſhall be eclipſed two hours 
before noon, and darkneſs ſhall come over you; 
and that if you do not then immediately depart, 
and come to my banks, you ſhall never again be- 


hold that luminary, 105 the ſhades of night will 


cover the earth for ever.' 

« Simple and credulous as I was, I nughe kt 
this prediction; which my lover perceiving, 
ſaid, with a ſerious air, I could even now puniſh 


you for your incredulity, and command the ſun. 


inſtantly to hide his rays : but I will wait till the 
arrival of the third day, when you ſhall be fully 
convinced how comprehenſive is my power. In 
the meanwhile declare to your mother the dread- 
ful puniſhment to which her diſobedience will 
expoſe her.“ At length, although my faith was 


far from being perfectly implicit, I promiſed to 


obey his inſtructions. 

« My mother, extremely alarmed at the 
threats of Minerva, yet reſtrained by her tender 
love for me, waited the arrival of the third day 
before ſhe would conſent to my departure. At 

(0 4 length 
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length the fatal morning arrived. From the 
dawn of day we watched the progreſs of the ſun, 
and purſued his courſe acroſs the azure vault of 
heaven till two hours before noon, when we ſaw 
the edge of his diſk grow pale; and the hade 
gradually increaſing, we embraced each other 
with the utmoſt alarm and conſternation. In the 
meanwhile the darkneſs ſpreading, and continu- 
ally adding to our terrors, we both burſt into 
tears, and proſtrated ourſelves at the foot of the 
ſtatue of Minerva, imploring her mercy, and ſo- 
liciting her forgiveneſs. Having thus prayed to 
the goddeſs, I intreated my mother to ſuffer me 
"to devote myſelf to the worſhip of that divinity, 
and begged ſhe would immediately accompany 
me to the bank of the river. At length ſhe con- 
ſented, and we ſet off together in the midſt of this 
© ſupernatural obſcurity, while terror and remorſe 
purſued her lingering ſteps, and ſhe accuſed 
herſelf of being the cauſe of this diſturbance 
throughout the works of Nature. As we ad- 
vanced on our road, the darkneſs gradually 
cleared up, and ſoon the ſun ſhone out with all 
his priſtine ſplendor. Joy now again revived 
within our breafts, and we poured forth the molt 
fervent thankſgivings to Minerva. To me this 
prodigy was inconccivably ſtrange, and my ideas 
became. wild and confuſed. My lover appeared 
| but 
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but an ordinary man, and yet he commanded 
the luminaries of heaven, and day and night were 
obedient to his orders. Your lover, inter- 
rupted Bion ſuddenly, © was an artful and cun- 
ning impoſtor, who knew that on a particular 
day, and at a particular hour, the ſun would be 
eclipſed; and thus converted the laws of Nature 
to the gratification of his paſſion,” “ Such, in- 
deed,” continued Theophania, I afterwards 
found to be the truth *. | 
« As we approached the river, I perceived an 
old man ſitting by a poplar-tree, with a book in 
his hand, and apparently abſorbed in profound. 
meditation, When we came near him, he aroſe 
and walked towards us. A white beard covered 
half his face, and his hair and eye-brows ſeemed 
filvered by time. He advanced with a flow and 
trembling ſtep, leaning on a ſtick, and bent 
down with infirmity and age. I looked ſted- 
faſtly at him for ſome time, unable to recognize 
his features, when my mother - aſking him 
whether he was a prieft of Minerva, he replied, 
© Do you not ſee that I wear her ſacred garb ? 
J know your errand, which Pallas has revealed to 
me; for your imprudence had nearly produced a 
fatal convulſion in the order of Nature. The 


This was probably the ſame eclipſe that terrified Xerxes, 
when marching againlt the Greeks, 


ſun, 
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fun, in obedience to the commands of the of- 
fended goddeſs, had withdrawn his accuſtomed 


light before you repaired your error: but re- 


pentance has at length entered your hearts, and 
light is again en to the fur 11 to the | 
world.” 
tec Scarcely had he begun to ſpeak before I dif. 
covered the voice of my lover through the diſ- 
guiſe of this old man : but my mother, who had 
been accuſtomed to miraculous events, was little 
ſurpriſed at meeting with a prieſt who was a 
confidant of the goddeſs Minerva, and replied, 
that ſhe would implicitly ſubmit to the ſovereign 
will of the gods, and entruſt the deſtiny of her 
dear daughter to his care. Thus ſaying, ſhe em- 
braced me tenderly, and ſhed a torrent of tears 
upon my cheek, while mine flowed from an 
equally abundant ſource. Each moment I was 
on the point of retracting my conſent, but the 
preſence of the pretended prieft, his myſterious 
ſigns, and the remembrance of my ſituation, 
filenced the emotions of filial love, and ep | 
the ſenſibility of my heart. 
ee We came firſt to Miletus, where Philo (for 
my lover at length avowed himſelf a mortal) 
received me in a ſplendid manſion. Finding I had 
a pleaſing voice, he procured me ſkilful muſic- 
-=oqaab ; and as I had ſome taſte for that art, 1 
ſoon 
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Joon made a conſiderable progres! in its aequire- 


ments. - * 
dee In fix Wonths time I brought a davghtet 


into the world, ſo beautiful, that ſhe-might well 


have paſſed for the offspring of a god. I was 
reſolved that no ſtranger ſhould give her ſuck, 
and was ſo firmly attached to this principle, that 


when confined by illneſs, perceiving a woman 


ſuckling her, I ſprang out of bed, took my 
child away, and: by putting my finger in her 
throat, made her caſt up all the milk ſhe * 


| Juſt imbibed “. 


« After the birth of this pledge of love, I 


thought my happineſs inſured for ever. I loved 
Philo tenderly, I idolized my child, and I en- 
joyed all the favours of fortune. I. ſent frequent 


aids to my mother, and I ſeemed to have nothing 
to wiſh for that could increaſe my felicity, But, 


alas! a mere - evaneſcent line ſeparates the re- 


gions of proſperity and of adverſity, of bliſs and 
of deſpair. 

« My infant daugher 8 was ee forte anche 
old when Philo intimated that it would be better 
to ſend her away, and confide her to the care of 


Blanche of Caſtille, mother of St. Lewis, acted in the 
ſame manner on a ſimilar occaſion, ſaying, * Shall I, then, 


ſuffer myſelf to be robbed of the ſacred name of mother, 


which is conferred on me at once by Nature and by my 
God“ 
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ſome good woman, as a nurſe : but as the pro- 
poſal was rejected by me with indignation, he 
immediately changed the converſation to an- 
other topic. I ſoon perceived, however, that he 
never ſmiled upon my child, or beſtowed upon 
it the molt tranſient careſſes, and that he even 
puſhed it away from him with diſguſt, I was 
grie ved and wounded to the ſoul with this cold- 
neſs, and complained bitterly of his barbarity: 
but he replied, with harſhneſs, that this claſs of 
children deſerved not the ſlighteſt attachment. 
© Gods! cried I, © does not Nature, then, find 
an advocate in your own breaſt? Are you not 
its father ??—< Pſhaw!' ſaid he: © Nature is a 
mere word without a meaning. Tis prejudice, 
tis cuſtom, tis mere ſelf-love that attach fathers 
to their children. If you do but remove them at 
their birth, Nature will be for ever ſilent. In my 
opinion nature is but another word for habit. 
I could give no other reply to this miſerable 
metaphyſical argument but the tears of a 
wretched mother, and the kiſſes I laviſhed on 
my unfortunate infant. Can you believe the 
barbarity I am going to relate? As he was ca- 
reſſing me one day with tenderneſs, and preſſing 
me to his boſom, the child at the ſame time 
lying near me, I ſaid to him, Do but look at 
ttzßhe little innocent! Is ſhe not divinely beauti- 
5 ful? 
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ful? Yes,” replied ' he; © doubtleſs it would 
be a pity to poiſon it. What dreadful lan- 
guage! I ſhuddered with horror at the ſound, 
and from that moment paſſed my days in anxiety 
and grief. Even my love of Philo was changed 
into the bitteteſt hatred : yet I ſtrove to repreſs 
my importunate feelings of diſguſt ; for amidſt 
all my contending emotions, I could not forget 
that he was the father of my child. | 

« One morning he entered my chamber with 
a gloomy and determined air, ſaying, This 
child cauſes a coldneſs between us; ſhe ſeems to 
engroſs all your thoughts, and abſorb all your af- 
fections: I am reſolved, therefore, to place it in 
other hands. Be not afraid ; ſhe ſhall be taken 
good care of, and receive an education ſuited to 
her future condition.” I fixed my eyes upon 
him with horror and aſtoniſhment, and was 
ſillent. Do you underſtand me, ſaid he, 
© Theophania ??—* Yes,” replied I: but the 
barbarous Philo ſhall ſooner tear my heart from 


Caligula was paſſionately fond of his laſt wife Cæſonia, 
and often ſaid, as he was careſſing her, ** This beautiful 
head would be cut off, were I but to ſpeak a ſingle word.“ 
At other times he would ſay, ** that he would put her to the 
torture, to make her confeſs why he loved her ſo well.“ 
It is alſo aſſerted, that in the phrenzy of ſome of his de- 
bauches he took a pleaſure in expoſing all her charms to the 
view of his favourites and companions, 
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my boſom, than foree my child from my arms. 
Do you underſtand ne? He made no reply, 
but quitted me ſuddenly, and continued three 
days abſent. Alas! what days of horror! 
what ages of anxiety, of terror, and of ſolitude | 
while maternal | love thrilled in my boſom, and 

fear and hatred alternately agitated; my foul. 
On the third day; towards the evening, he 
returned, and inquired concerning my health in 
a calm but affectionate tone of voice. He told 
me he had been ſending ſome money to my 
mother, and then aſked me to accompany him 
into his ſtudy, to take down a picture which he 
would ſend to a painter to repair ſome da- 
mage it had ſuffered. My child was aſleep, and 
I was then totally deſtitute of ſuſpicion. I ac- 
companied him as he deſired, while he climbed 
a Jadder, which he requeſted me to hold, and 
ſeemed to have ſome difficulty in taking down 
the picture. At that moment I heard my child 
cry, and ſome one walking along the room I had 
Juſt quitted. Thither 1 inſtantly flew. Alas! 
what did 1 behold! A great meagre. old hag 
taking away my child! I inſtantly ruſhed. upon 
her, ſeized her by the hair, and cried out, In- 
fernal monſter ! thou ſhalt not eſcape my ven- 
geance ' The barbarous wretch now preſented 
2 poniard to my breaſt; but I braved her weapon, 
ſeized 
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ſeized it, and firmly graſped'it in my 1 She 
endeavoured to wreſt it from me, and we ftrug- 
gled for its poſſeſſion, while rage and fury, and 
the ſight of my innocent babe, inflamed my 
courage and gave new ſtrength to my arm. The 
blood flowed copiouſly from my wounded hand: 
but I ſlighted the pain, and till attacking the old 
bag, ſcreamed violently as I reſiſted her wicked 
attempts. At length Philo appeared, fearing, 
no doubt, my cries might diſcover his criminal 
deſigns—yet this monſter was the father of my 
child ! He now ordered it to be reſtored: to 
me; and trembling with rage, he went out, at- 
tended by his accomplice. | 
c I now called my ſlaves, but no one 3 
ed, and I was left in perfect ſolitude. Thus 
was I deſerted by all, and I ſeemed alone in 
the univerſe : but yet I had kept my child in 
my arms, and could till preſs her to my anxious 
boſom. The poor little babe ſmiled at my ca- 
reſſes, and ſtretched out to me her innocent little 
hands. At length I perceived ſhe was bathed 
in my blood, and began to N to my neglect- 
ed wound. | | 
ce Night, however, now came on, and added 
to my fears, I determined, therefore, to make 
my eſcape forthwith, and to ſeek for refuge 
wherever I could find commiſeration for an un- 
Fs | fortunate 
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fortunate and injured mother. I ran to the door 
of the houſe, but found the knot by which it was 
faſtened ſo well tied, that I could not open it“. 


This precaution increaſed my terrors and my 
ſuſpicions. I went from chamber to chamber, 


wild with deſpair, trembling with fear, and form- 
ing innumerable projects of eſcape, which I 
abandoned, as impracticable, with equal rapidity. 


The windows were too high to riſk the ſafety of 


my child, and I recurred to a little garden, in- 
cloſed with high walls, which I determined upon 


getting over. The night was dark, but this 1 


conſidered as a favourable circumſtance. I drew 
a ladder into the garden, and raiſing it againſt 


the wall, faſtened my child upon my back with 


my girdle, and climbed it with trembling ſtep. 
Alas! not for myſelf were my alarms awakened, 
but for the dear burden I was endeavouring 
to preſerve from the barbarity of ſtrangers. 
When I had aſcended the ladder, I ſeated 
myſelf upon the wall, and careſſed my child; 
then having again adjuſted my girdle, I paſſed 
the ladder over to the other ſide, though with the 


| utmoſt difficulty, and deſcended. My firſt care 


0 Keys were firſt made by the Lacedzmonians, Previous 
to that invention, doors were ſhut with knots ſo complex, 
that none but thoſe who were poſſeſſed of the ſecret could 
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was to throw myſelf on my knees, and return 


thanks to the gods for my deliverance, and for 


the exertions which the miraculous power of ma- 


ternal tenderneſs had enabled me to make; 1 


then haſtened away with the utmoſt ſpeed ; for I 
was haunted with fears and terrors, and involved 
in the obſcurity. of the night. I fancied, each 
moment, that I ſaw Philo purſuing me, attended 
by the accomplices of his crimes. Alas! my 


' ſtrength ſoon failed, and I fell almoſt lifeleſs be- 


neath a hedge, where, pale and trembling, I lay 


liſtening to the cries of the night-bird, or the 


ſlighteſt ruſtling of the foliage. Soon I heard 
the ſteps of men, and redoubling my attention as 
the ſound approached, I threw myſelf, without 
further heſitation, into a muddy ditch behind the 
hedge. How fortunate a precaution! My 
purſuers came to the very ſpot where I lay, and 
ſtopped. How violently did my heart palpitate, 
while my blood ſeemed frozen in my veins, and 
I was ſcarcely able to breathe! Above all I trem- 
bled left my child ſhould cry. Whither,” faid 
they, © can ſhe have fleq ? She muſt have gone a 
great way in a very ſhort time! Let us go 


on, and we ſhall find her.“ A few moments N 


after, ſome beneficent god, who watches over the 


unfortunate, ſent Bion to my relief. In him 


you behold my ſaviour! What gratitude and 
vol. I. DD affection 
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affection I owe him! He has reconciled me 


to mankind, for whom I had begun to feel 
a ſettled averſion; and his generoſity, his 
kindneſs, and his tender cares have never ceaſed 
to conſtitute the pleaſures of my life. With him 
I forget every misfortune I have experienced; 
for in his ſociety I enjoy uninterrupted felicity ; 
nor have I any other wiſhor deſire to accompliſh 
than that of contributing to his happineſs and 
convincing him of my gratitude,” . 

Being aſked by Phanor where her mother and 
daughter were, ſhe told us they were gone to 
Amphiſſa for a few days. Bion now retired, ob. 
ſerving, that a good ſhepherd ought to riſe before 
the ſun, but made us promiſe to ſtay at his villa 
ſeveral days longer; and added, that to-morrow 
we ſhould ſup in the Iſland of Friendſhip. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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